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FISCAL  YEAR  2003  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  IRAQ  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

witnesses 

hon.  donald  h.  rumsfeld,  secretary  of  defense 

paul  wolfowitz,  deputy  secretary  of  defense 

general  richard  b.  myers,  chairman,  jolnt  chiefs  of  staff, 

united  states  air  force 
dov  zakheim,  under  secretary  of  defense  (comptroller) 

Introduction 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  and  General  Richard  B.  Myers,  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
be  with  us.  Dr.  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Dov  S.  Zakheim,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Comptroller,  are  also 
back  again.  We  had  a  great  session  yesterday  by  the  way,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

I  have  a  rather  detailed  and  wonderfully  prosed  introductory 
speech  that  I  am  going  to  pass  on.  In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction nonetheless,  let  me  say  that  we  hear  every  day  from  our 
constituents  across  the  country  about  the  American  people's  pride 
as  they  view  and  share  both  the  frustration,  the  pain,  and  the  con- 
cern of  our  great  young  men  and  women  doing  the  job  that  they 
are  doing  for  us  and  for  freedom  in  the  Middle  East.  And  they  are 
going  above  and  beyond  that  which  anyone  could  really  expect,  but 
they  are  themselves  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  in  the 
business  of  eliminating  from  the  face  of  the  Earth  an  administra- 
tion, a  scourge  on  governmental  processes  like  the  world  has  sel- 
dom seen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  effort  to  free  the  people  of  Iraq  is 
going  very  well.  We  have  a  problem,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  deal  with,  and  that  is  that  we  have  now  an 
explosion  of  talk  show  hosts  around,  who  spend  most  of  the  day 
having  to  say  something  almost  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  so 
small  things  are  repeated  dozen  of  times  as  though  it  was  brand- 
new  news.  It  is  part  of  our  modern  world  and  we  must  deal  with 
that. 

Between  now  and  then,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  American 
people  support  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  effort,  and  they  admire 
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the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  commanders,  chiefs,  those  peo- 
ple who  are  in  front  of  us. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  you  here.  I  understand  there  are  some 
limitations  on  General  Myers's  time.  The  Secretary  has  to  leave  no 
later  than  3  o'clock.  We  have  to  get  out  of  this  room,  by  the  way, 
at  about  10  minutes  after  3,  for  there  is  another  Committee  meet- 
ing after  this  one  in  this  same  room.  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen, 
your  entire  statements  will  be  included  in  the  record.  I  will  give 
you  my  speech  if  you  would  like  to  read  it.  But  between  now  and 
then,  welcome  and  please  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Maybe  you  ought  to  let  me  yield  to  Jack  Murtha.  He 
really  was  apologizing  because  he  was  late,  but  in  the  meantime 
that  had  to  do  with  votes. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Murtha 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  just  want  to  say  what  a  good  job  your  Comp- 
troller did.  We  have  never  had  such  frank,  open  testimony  from  a 
Comptroller.  Comptrollers  are  usually  this,  that,  and  the  other.  But 
this  guy  did  a  masterful  job.  He  is  as  good  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  compliment  him  before  the  Secretary,  so  that 
you  would  know  he  is  representing  you  well. 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  would  like  to  say  I  taught  him  everj^hing 
he  knows.  The  problem  is  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Thank  you,  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  will  make  a 
brief  statement.  General  Myers  has  a  brief  statement,  and  at  that 
point  Dick  Myers  and  I  have  to  leave  while  Dr.  Wolfowitz  and  Dov 
Zakheim  take  over. 

status  of  the  war  in  IRAQ 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  President's  emer- 
gency supplemental.  We  are  now  less  than  a  week  into  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom.  The  major  ground  war  began  last  Thursday  at  10 
p.m.  at  night,  and  the  major  air  war  started  on  Friday,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  one  week  ago  at  1  p.m.  So  while  the  conflict  is  well 
begun,  it  is  only  begun,  and  we  are  certainly  still  closer  to  the  be- 
ginning than  we  are  to  the  end. 

Already,  coalition  forces  have  made  good  progress,  and  certainly 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  U.S.  and  coalition  alike,  are  doing 
a  superb  job.  They  face  an  adversary  that  has  demonstrated  its 
contempt  for  the  laws  of  war,  dressing  its  forces  as  liberated  civil- 
ians, sending  them  out  waving  white  flags,  feigning  surrender  in 
order  to  draw  coalition  forces  into  ambushes  and  then  shooting 
them.  They  are  using  hospitals  as  a  base  from  which  to  launch  at- 
tacks and  they  are  hiding  behind  human  shields. 

Coalition  forces  have  raced  across  more  than  200  miles  of  Iraqi 
territory,  coming  from  the  south  towards  Baghdad,  through  enemy 
fire  and  inhospitable  terrain,  with  difficult  weather  as  you  have 
read,  some  winds  gusting  up  to  60,  70  miles  an  hour,  to  reach  a 


point  about  50  miles  south  of  Baghdad  in  less  than  a  week.  It  is 
an  impressive  rate  of  advance. 

They  have  successfully  secured  the  Iraq  southern  oil  fields,  pre- 
vented an  environmental  disaster  in  the  destruction  of  the  critical 
resources  that  the  Iraqi  people  will  certainly  need  once  this  regime 
has  been  removed. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Guard  have  moved  towards 
Baghdad  from  the  north  coming  south,  from  the  South  going  north, 
from  the  west  moving  toward  the  east,  the  campaign  could  well 
grow  more  dangerous  in  the  coming  days  and  weeks  as  the  forces 
close  in  on  Baghdad,  as  coalition  forces  close  in  on  Baghdad.  But 
the  outcome  is  assured:  The  regime  will  be  removed.  The  only  thing 
that  remains  unclear  is  precisely  how  long  it  will  take. 

FISCAL  YEAR  2003  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

We  do  know  that  these  efforts  cost  money  and  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration and  the  other  missions  currently  underway  in  the  global 
war  on  terror  can  no  longer  be  absorbed  without  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  that  the  President  has  requested. 

Since  the  new  fiscal  year  began,  every  month  since  October  of 
2002 — we've  been  through  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  most  of  March — we  have  had  to  borrow  from  other 
programs  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  The  pattern  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer.  The  services  have  already  gone  through  their 
discretionary  spending  for  the  first,  second,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
third  quarters  of  2003,  and  they  will  soon  have  exhausted  the 
fourth  quarter  of  discretionary  funding.  If  this  continues  we  will 
run  out  of  discretionary  funds  by  late  spring  or  early  summer  is 
their  estimate,  which  could  force  us  to  curtail  training,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  activities. 

The  President  submitted  a  supplemental  of  $74.7  billion  dollars 
of  which  $62.6  billion  is  for  the  Department  of  Defense: 

The  request  for  DoD  includes,  among  other  things,  $7.1  billion 
for  the  round-trip  cost  of  transporting  our  forces  and  equipment 
from  their  permanent  bases  to  the  theater  of  operation; 

$13.1  billion  to  provide  warfighters  in  theater  with  fuel,  supplies, 
repairs,  parts,  maintenance  and  other  operational  support; 

$15.6  billion  for  incremental  personnel  costs  such  as  special  pay 
and  compensation  for  mobilized  reserves; 

$7.2  billion  to  start  reconstituting  the  forces  by  replacing  the 
many  cruise  missiles  and  smart  weapons  and  other  key  munitions 
that  are  being  expended; 

$12  billion  for  stability  operations,  military  operations  to  root  out 
terrorist  networks  and  deal  with  any  remaining  pockets  of  resist- 
ance, humanitarian  assistance,  and  operations  to  search  for  and  de- 
stroy weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  have  teams  of  people  that 
are  prepared  to  go  in,  following  the  forces,  to  search  out  suspect 
sites  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  occupied; 

$1.5  billion  for  coalition  support  in  the  global  war  on  terror,  in- 
cluding $1.3  billion  for  reimbursement  to  Pakistan  and  other  key 
cooperating  countries  assisting  in  that  effort,  and  $165  million  for 
training  of  the  Afghanistan  National  Army;  and 

$6.1  billion  for  other  requirements  outlined  in  the  request  to  sup- 
port military  operations  in  Iraq  and  the  global  war  on  terror. 


Of  the  $62.6  billion  requested  for  DoD,  some  $30.3  billion  have 
already  been  spent  or  committed.  By  "committed,"  I  mean  that  if 
you  are  flowing  the  forces  over  and  you  know  you  have  to  bring 
them  back,  that  is  committed.  If  the  Iraqi  regime  had  agreed  to  vol- 
untarily disarm  and  prevent  a  war,  the  cost  of  sustaining  our  mili- 
tary pressure  in  support  of  diplomacy  through  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year  would  have  been  in  excess  of  $40  billion.  So  even  without  a 
war,  the  costs  of  disarming  Iraq  would  have  been  significant. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

When  it  comes  to  reconstruction,  before  we  turn  to  American  tax- 
payers, we  will  turn  first  to  the  resources  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
and  the  International  Community.  That  is  why  the  President  last 
week  seized  foreign  Iraqi  assets  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they 
can  be  put  to  good  use.  The  sources  of  funds  are  frozen  assets  of — 
Iraqi  assets  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

Second,  the  Oil  for  Food  funds  which  run  varying  between  $10 
and  $12  billion,  of  which  currently  some  $7  billion  I  am  told  are 
committed  to  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  those  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  I  suspect  that 
a  lot  of  those  contracts  ought  not  be  honored  and  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  careful  review  of  those  contracts,  which  would 
free  up  some  of  that  estimated  $7  billion  and  increase  the  amount 
of  difference  between  contracts  that  are  committed  and  good  and 
the  total  amount  of  $10  to  $12  billion. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT 

In  addition,  an  international  coalition  of  countries  will  be  partici- 
pating; indeed,  they  already  are.  A  number  of  countries  have  volun- 
teered a  variety  of  different  things,  including  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance and  the  like. 

Once  Saddam  Hussein  is  gone,  the  U.S.  will  work  with  the  Iraqi 
Interim  Authority  that  will  be  established  to  tap  Iraq's  oil  reve- 
nues, the  funds  Iraq  is  owed  in  the  U.N.,  as  I  mentioned. 

Reconstruction  will  require  a  significant  international  effort.  The 
threat  posed  by  this  regime  is  a  global  threat.  That  is  why  some 
49  nations  today  are  publicly  supporting  the  coalition  against  Iraq. 
There  are  another  11  countries,  I  am  told,  which  are  privately  sup- 
porting it  but  prefer  not  to  be  mentioned  publicly.  There  are  a 
growing  number  of  countries  that  are  participating  with  military 
capabilities. 

FINANCIAL  FLEXIBILITY 

In  addition  to  needing  a  supplemental,  we  also  need  greater 
flexibility  as  to  how  we  spend  it.  We  need  to  be  able  to  adjust  to 
the  constantly  changing  circumstances  of  the  war.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  period  of  intense  combat  will  be  short  and  that  the  coali- 
tion operations  can  shift  from  combat  to  restoring  stability  and  civil 
order,  supplying  humanitarian  assistance,  and  helping  Iraq's  peo- 
ple rebuild  and  assume  functional  and  political  authority  over  their 
country  from  the  coalition. 

That  is  our  hope.  But  when  it  will  happen  is  certainly  not 
knowable. 


We  do  not  know  when  the  period  of  intense  combat  will  end.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  much  damage  there  will  be  to  Iraq's  infra- 
structure, although  I  should  say  the  coalition  forces  are  making  ef- 
forts to  keep  that  damage  minimal  while  inflicting  maximum  dam- 
age to  regime  targets. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  international  efforts  will  unfold  and  the 
specifics  of  what  other  countries  will  be  able  to  offer. 

With  all  those  unknowns,  it  is  clear  we  need  flexibility. 

Just  as  the  military  plan  General  Franks  has  developed  has 
flexibility  built  into  it  so  that  our  forces  can  deal  with  the  unex- 
pected events  of  the  battlefield,  including  weather,  our  budget  plan 
must  also  have  flexibility  to  deal  with  changing  circumstances  on 
the  ground.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that  the  funding  requested 
for  the  Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund,  or  DERF,  be  appro- 
priated in  that  Fund,  with  its  own  transfer  authority,  so  we  will 
have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  inevitable  changes  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  also  important  that  Congress  approve  the  general  provision 
that  the  President  has  requested  in  the  supplemental,  especially 
the  request  for  increased  general  transfer  authority.  The  President 
has  requested  a  general  transfer  authority  ceiling  of  2.5  percent  of 
the  fiscal  2003  DoD  budget.  That  figure  we  believe  is  reasonable 
and  certainly  supports  our  clear  need  for  flexibility. 

SUMMARY 

$74.7  billion  is  not  the  cost  of  the  war.  That  figure  is  the  best 
estimate  of  the  money  that  the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  the  De- 
partment of  Homeland  Security,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
need  to  carry  us  from  October  1,  2002  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Since  we  cannot  know  how  long  the  effort  in  Iraq  is  going  to  last, 
we  certainly  cannot  tell  what  it  is  going  to  cost.'  It  is  not  knowable. 
What  I  do  know  is  whatever  it  ends  up  costing  will  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  lives  and  the  threat  of  another  attack  like  the 
one  we  experienced  on  September  11  or  a  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion attack  that  could  be  far  worse. 

Our  mission  in  the  global  war  on  terror  is  to  do  eveiything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  a  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  attack  that 
would  make  September  11  seem  modest  by  comparison;  an  attack 
where  we  could  lose  not  3,000  people,  but  30,000  or  300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  funds.  We  need  the  flexibility  as  to 
how  they  are  spent  so  we  can  adapt  to  unforeseen  and  unknowable 
circumstances  that  will  unfold  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  We 
appreciate  the  strong  support  that  you  have  shown  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Committee  has  for  men  and  women  in  uniform.  They 
are  doing  a  truly  remarkable  job  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  will  succeed  in  their  mission. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld  follows:] 
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FY  2003  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  -  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 

MARCH  27,  2003 

Mr.  Chainnan,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  update  you  on  our 
progress  in  the  global  war  on  terror,  and  to  discuss  the  President's  emergency  supplemental 
request  to  fund  worldwide  operations  in  support  of  that  war. 

We  are  now  less  than  a  week  into  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  The  major  ground  war  began  last 
Thursday  at  10  p.m.,  and  the  major  air  war  started  on  Friday,  the  following  day  at  1  p.m.  Eastern 
Time.  So  while  the  conflict  is  well  begun,  it  has  only  begun — we  are  still  closer  to  the  beginning 
than  the  end. 

Already,  coalition  forces  have  made  good  progress.  The  men  and  women  in  uniform — U.S.  and 
coalition  forces  alike — are  doing  a  superb  job.  They  have  engaged  the  enemy  in  demanding 
circumstances — enduring  wmd  gusts  in  excess  of  85  miles-an-hour,  and  sand  storms  so  intense 
that  they  literally  turn  day  into  night,  blacking  out  the  sun.  They  face  an  adversary  which  has 
demonstrated  its  contempt  for  ihe  laws  of  war — dressing  its  forces  as  liberated  civilians;  sending 
them  out  waving  white  flags,  feigning  surrender,  in  order  to  draw  coalition  forces  into  ambushes; 
using  hospitals  as  a  base  from  which  to  launch  attacks  and  hiding  behind  human  shields. 

In  spite  of  these  challenges,  what  coalition  forces  have  accomplished  in  less  than  a  week  is 
remarkable: 

•  Coalition  aircrews  have  flown  thousands  of  sorties,  striking  leadership  and 
Republican  guard  targets  day  and  night. 

•  Coalition  ground  forces  have  raced  across  more  than  200  miles  of  Iraqi  territory — 
through  enemy  fire  and  inhospitable  terrain — to  reach  a  point  just  south  of  Baghdad  in 
less  than  a  week.  It  is  an  impressive  rate  of  advance. 

•  They  have  secured  Iraq's  southern  oil  fields,  preventing  an  environmental  disaster  and 
the  destruction  of  critical  resources  that  the  Iraqi  people  will  need  once  Saddam 
Hussein  has  been  removed. 

•  In  the  North,  the  coalition  has  launched  devastating  attacks  on  terrorist  targets,  is 
having  success  in  disrupting  terrorist  operations,  and  has  prevented  an  Iraqi  advance 
on  the  Kurds. 

•  In  the  West,  coalition  forces  have  had  good  success  securing  the  region  and  dealing 
with  the  regime's  capability  to  threaten  neighboring  countries  from  that  part  of  Iraq. 

As  the  battle  unfolds  in  Iraq,  coalition  forces  are  also  engaged  in  operations  elsewhere  in  the 
world  in  support  of  the  global  war  on  terror.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  Iraq  campaign  began, 
the  al-Qaeda  network  was  dealt  a  serious  blow  with  the  capture  of  one  of  their  most  senior 
operatives — Khalid  Sheik  Mohammed.  And  last  week,  as  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  got 
underway,  coalition  forces  also  launched  a  major  assault  on  lerronsts  operating  in  the  southern 


mountains  of  Afghanistan — Operation  Valiant  Strike.  Many  other  anti -terrorist  efforts  are 
underway  throughout  the  world — efforts  that  are,  of  necessity,  often  unseen,  but  which  are 
helping  to  protect  our  people  from  further  acts  of  terror. 

The  point  is  this:  all  elements  of  national  power  are  fighting  the  global  war  on  terror  on  all  fronts. 
The  coalition  is  putting  steady  pressure  on  al-Qaeda,  in  Afghanistan  and  across  the  globe.  And 
the  Iraqi  regime  is  discovering  they  made  a  serious  miscalculation  in  rejecting  12  years  of  efforts 
to  secure  their  peaceful  disarmament. 

The  campaign  could  well  grow  more  dangerous  in  the  coming  days  and  weeks,  as  the  forces 
close  m  on  Baghdad.  But  the  outcome  is  assured.  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  will  be  removed. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  unclear  is  precisely  how  long  it  will  take. 

We  do  know  this  much:  these  efforts  cost  money.  The  costs  of  military  operations  in  Iraq,  and 
the  other  missions  currently  underway  in  the  global  war  on  terror,  cannot  be  absorbed  without  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  the  President  has  requested. 

Since  the  new  fiscal  year  began,  every  month  since  October  2002 — October,  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  now  March  2003 — we  have  had  to  borrow  from  other 
programs  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  global  war  on  terror. 

That  pattern  cannot  continue  much  longer.  The  Services  have  already  gone  through  all  of  their 
discretionary  spending  for  the  V,  2"**  and  3"*  quarters  of  2003 — and  will  soon  have  exhausted  4'*' 
quarter  discretionary  funding. 

If  this  continues,  we  will  run  out  of  discretionary  funds  by  late  spring/early  summer — which 
could  force  us  to  curtail  training,  maintenance  and  other  critical  activities. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  supplemental  request  of  $74.7  billion.  It  includes  $62.6  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  support  military  operations  in  Iraq  and  throughout  the  global  war 
on  terror.  Our  troops  are  depending  on  it — those  engaged  in  battle,  those  preparing  for  battle, 
those  stationed  at  critical  outposts  across  the  globe,  and  those  deployed  here  in  the  United  States 
defending  the  homeland. 

The  request  for  DoD  includes,  among  other  things: 

•  $7.1  billion  for  the  round-trip  costs  of  transporting  our  forces  and  equipment  to  and  from 
the  theater  of  operations; 

•  $13.1  billion  to  provide  war  fighters  in  theater  with  the  fuel,  supplies,  repair  parts, 
maintenance,  and  other  operational  support  they  need  to  prevail; 

•  $15.6  billion  for  incremental  personnel  costs,  such  as  for  special  pay  and  compensation 
for  mobilized  reservists; 

•  $7.2  billion  to  start  reconstituting  our  forces  by  replacing  the  cruise  missiles,  smart 
bombs,  and  other  key  munitions  being  expended  in  the  course  of  the  conflict. 
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•  $12  billion  for  stability  operations,  mililar\'  operations  to  root  out  terrorist  networks  and 
deal  with  any  remaining  pockets  of  resistance,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  of>eraiions  to 
search  for  and  destroy  Iraqi  WMD. 

•  $1.5  billion  for  coalition  support  in  the  global  war  on  terror — including  $1.3  billion  for 
reimbursement  to  Pakistan  and  other  key  cooperating  nations  assisting  the  effort  in 
Afghanistan,  and  $165  million  for  training  of  the  Afghan  National  Army. 

•  And  $6.1  billion  for  other  requirements  outlined  in  the  request  to  support  military 
operations  in  Iraq  and  the  global  war  on  terror. 

Of  the  $62.6  billion  the  President  has  requested  for  DoD  in  this  supplemental,  $30.3  billion  are 
funds  that  have  already  been  spent  or  committed — including  the  cost  of  flowing  forces  into  the 
region  to  support  the  diplomatic  efforts  before  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  began. 

If  the  Iraqi  regime  had  agreed  to  voluntarily  disarm  and  prevent  a  war,  the  costs  of  sustaining  that 
military  pressure  through  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  would  have  been  in  excess  of  $40  billion.  So 
even  without  a  war,  the  costs  of  disarming  Iraq  would  have  been  significant. 

The  President  has  also  requested  funds  in  this  supplemental  for  both  an  Iraq  Relief  and 
Reconstruction  Fund,  and  a  Natural  Resources  Risk  Remediation  Fund  to  help  with  emergency 
fire  fighting  and  repair  of  damage  to  oil  facilities.  It  is  important  that  we  have  these  resources 
available. 

But  let  me  be  clear:  when  it  comes  to  reconstruction,  before  we  turn  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
we  will  turn  first  to  the  resources  of  the  Iraqi  government  itself  and  the  international  community. 
That  is  why  the  President  last  week  seized  frozen  Iraqi  assets  in  the  United  States — so  that  they 
can  be  put  to  use  to  rebuild  the  country.  Once  Saddam  Hussein  is  gone,  the  U.S.  will  work  with 
the  Iraqi  Interim  Authority  that  will  be  established  to  tap  Iraq's  oil  revenues,  the  funds  Iraq  is 
owed  in  the  UN's  "oil  for  food"  program,  and  other  Iraqi  resources  to  fund  their  reconstruction 
effort. 

Reconstruction  will  require  a  significant  international  effort.  The  threat  posed  by  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime  is  a  global  threat — which  is  why  some  47  nations  have  publicly  associated 
themselves  with  the  coalition  in  Iraq,  and  many  more  are  helping  privately.  Already,  a  number  of 
countries  have  indicated  that  they  want  to  help  with  reconstruction  and  stability  in  a  post-Saddam 
Iraq. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  in  addition  to  needing  this  supplemental,  we  also  need  greater  flexibility  in  how 
we  spend  it — so  we  can  adjust  to  the  constantly  changing  circumstances  of  the  war. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  period  of  intense  combat  in  Iraq  will  bie  as  short  as  possible — and  that  the 
coalition  operations  can  shift  quickly  from  combat  to  restoring  stability  and  civil  order,  supplying 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  helping  Iraq's  people  rebuild  and  assume  functional  and  political 
authonty  from  the  coalition. 


That  is  our  hope.  But  when  it  will  happen  is  not  knowable. 

•  We  do  not  know  when  the  penod  of  intense  combat  will  end. 

•  We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  damage  there  will  be  to  Iraq's  infrastructure — though  the 
coalition  forces  are  making  efforts  to  keep  that  damage  minimal  while  inflicting 
maximum  damage  to  regime  targets. 

•  We  do  not  know  how  the  international  effort  will  unfold  and  the  specifics  of  what  each 
country  is  willing  to  offer. 

•  Moreover,  France  has  announced  it  will  veto  any  new  Security  Council  resolution  and 
block  coalition  efforts  to  give  the  UN  an  appropriate  role  in  the  post-Saddam 
reconstruction  effort. 

•  That  means  we  cannot  know  the  extent  to  which  the  UN  will  be  permitted  to  help  the 
Iraqi  people,  what  access  the  coalition  will  have  to  the  UN's  "oil-for-food"  program 
funds,  when  economic  sanctions  might  be  lifted,  and  the  answers  to  many  other 
unknowns. 

The  point  is  that:  with  so  many  unknowns,  we  will  need  some  flexibility.  Just  as  the  military 
plan  General  Franks  developed  has  flexibility  built  into  it  so  that  our  forces  can  deal  with 
unexpected  events  on  the  battlefield,  our  budget  plan  must  also  have  flexibility  to  deal  with 
changing  circumstances  on  the  ground. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  that  the  funding  requested  for  the  Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund 
(DERF)  be  appropriated  in  that  fund — with  its  own  transfer  authority — so  we  will  have  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  inevitable  changes  on  the  ground. 

It  is  also  important  that  Congress  approve  the  general  provisions  the  President  has  requested  in 
the  supplemental— especially  the  request  for  increased  general  transfer  authonty  (GTA).  The 
President  has  requested  a  General  Transfer  Authority  ceiling  of  2.5%  of  the  FY  2003  DoD 
budget.  That  figure  is  reasonable.  Increased  flexibility  is  needed. 

The  President  has  requested  a  war  supplemental  of  $74.7  billion.  That  figure  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  war;  that  figure  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  money  that  the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  need  to  carry  us  from  October 
1,  2002  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  can't  know  how  long  the  effort  in  Iraq  is  going  to  last — and  we  certainly  can't  tell  what  it  is 
going  to  cost.  It  is  not  knowable. 

What  I  do  know  is  that,  whatever  it  ends  up  costing,  it  will  be  small  compared  to  the  cost  in  lives 
and  treasure  of  another  attack  like  the  one  we  expenenced  on  September  1 1'  — or  a  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  attack  that  could  be  far  worse. 

The  Milken  Institute  estimated  that  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  U.S.  sustained  losses  of 
about  $191  billion  as  a  result  of  9/1 1  and  some  1.6  million  jobs  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
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attacks.  And  that's  not  to  mention  the  cost  in  lives  lost  and  the  pain  and  the  suffering  of  so  many 
who  lost  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  sisters  and  brothers  on 
that  lemble  day. 

Our  mission  in  the  global  war  on  terror  is  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  chemical, 
biological  or  nuclear  attack  that  would  make  9/1 1  seem  modest  by  companson — an  attack  where 
we  could  lose  not  3,000  people,  but  30,000  or  300.000,  or  more. 

Yes,  $74.7  billion  is  a  lot  of  money— but  the  cost  of  not  mvesting  that  $74.7  billion  would  be  far 
greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  funds — and  we  need  flexibility  in  how  they  are  spent,  so  we  can 
adapt  to  unforeseen  and  unknowable  circumstances  that  will  unfold  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

We  will  continue  to  brief  the  Congress  regularly  as  events  unfold  on  the  ground,  as  these 
unknowns  come  into  better  focus.  We  appreciate  the  strong  support  you  have  shown  for  the 
President,  and  for  the  men  and  women  in  uniform.  They  are  doing  a  remarkable  job  and  I  know 
that  they  will  succeed  in  their  mission. 

I'd  be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 

## 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  know  that  General 
Myers  has  to  leave  at  2:15,  which  is  not  very  long  from  now,  but 
I  know  he  would  like  to  at  least  hear  what  might  happen  to  the 
supplemental  by  way  of  schedule,  and  we  are  privileged  to  have  the 
Full  Committee  Chairman  here,  if  he  would,  just  a  few  moments 
to  give  us  an  idea  what  we  will  do  with  the  supplemental. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Young 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  hope- 
fully the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  will  appreciate  our  schedule.  Ac- 
tually the  hearing  that  we  are  in  now  is  the  last  hearing.  We  got 
this  supplemental  package  on  Monday  morning.  We  have  vetted  it 
as  thoroughly  as  we  could  between  then  and  today.  We  have  had 
four  hearings  today  and  we  are  prepared  to  circulate  this  bill  to- 
morrow, with  a  plan  to  mark  it  up  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  Full 
Committee.  Should  that  happen  successfully,  we  will  then  hope- 
fully have  it  on  the  floor  by  Friday.  I  think  Senator  Stevens  is  mov- 
ing on  a  very  fast  track  as  well,  and  he  and  I  are  trying  to  keep 
our  bills  as  close  together  as  we  can,  so  that  a  conference  will  not 
be  difficult  and  that  we  can  have  this  on  the  President's  desk  very 
shortly. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  meeting  wartime  requirements. 
There  have  been  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  maybe  we  could  transfer  some  money  from  the  defense  part 
of  this  bill  to  do  some  other  things,  and  I  want  to  give  my  word 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  We  are  not  going  to  take  any  money 
out  of  the  defense  account  to  move  it  someplace  else. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  good  news. 

Mr.  Young.  We  hope  to  maintain  this  schedule.  We  understand 
the  importance  of  it,  and  we  want  to  congratulate  you  and  all  of 
the  military  services  for  the  really  good  job  you  are  doing  many, 
many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home.  That  is  a  long  supply 
line  and  you  are  doing  a  tremendous  job. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Myers.  That  is  really  good  news,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Welcome.  And  we  know  you  are  on  a  short  string. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Myers 

General  Myers.  Thank  you,  and  I  will  keep  this  statement  brief. 

Chairman  Lewis  and  members  of  the  Committee,  Chairman 
Young,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
the  Secretary  said,  but  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  dramatic  successes  that  our  servicemen  and  women  have 
achieved  this  week  in  Iraq.  They  have  executed  our  plan  superbly 
and  have  exploited  the  flexibility  inherent  in  that  plan.  Their  per- 
formance is  marvelous,  and  we  are  truly  proud. 

The  environment,  as  we  have  seen  on  TV,  is  demanding;  and  our 
men  and  women  are  offering  exceptional  examples  of  the  dedica- 
tion, bravery,  and  professionalism  of  our  entire  joint  forces.  In  the 
first  100  hours  of  the  ground  phase  of  Desert  Storm,  we  moved  a 
bit  over  100  miles  into  Iraq.  Yet  as  Secretary  Rumsfeld  mentioned, 
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coalition  troops  moved  over  200  miles  into  Iraq  during  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  in  the  first  36  hours.  That  is  about  twice  as  far  in 
less  than  half  the  time.  I  must  also  point  out  that  our  Special  Op- 
erations teams  throughout  the  country,  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
Government  agency  assets  and  our  coalition  partners,  have  done  an 
incredible  and  largely  unrecognized  job.  Clearly,  the  unrecognized 
part  is  for  operational  security  reasons. 

FUNDING  THE  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 

We  are  additionally  engaged  in  a  global  war  on  terror  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Georgia,  in  Yemen,  and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  we 
are  still  fighting  remnants  of  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  in  Afghanistan. 
The  global  war  on  terror  is  in  fact  global  in  scope  and  in  nature. 
All  of  our  Nation's  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  Coast 
Guardsmen,  as  well  as  our  Department  of  Defense  civilians  and  co- 
alition partners,  have  performed  exceptionally  well. 

But  this  effort,  protecting  America  in  our  new  and  challenging 
strategic  environment,  has  generated  significant  costs.  American 
and  British  people  have  born  the  tragic  price  of  casualties  in  battle, 
and  we  grieve  with  the  families  of  these  heroes.  We  will  not  forget 
them  or  their  sacrifice,  and  they  are  a  reminder  of  the  best  our 
country  and  Britain  have  to  offer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  succeed  in  disarming  Iraq.  We  will 
remove  their  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  will  remove  their 
thugish  leader  and  we  will  lift  the  people  of  Iraq  from  under  the 
boot  of  their  oppressor.  We  must  recognize,  though  it  pales  in  per- 
sonal importance,  that  we  have  borne  steep  monetary  expenditures 
fighting  the  war  on  terror  and  prosecuting  the  campaign  in  Iraq. 
As  we  meet  here  today,  our  Nation's  military  forces  are  in  need  of 
prompt  and  full  passage  of  the  President's  supplemental  request. 
And  I  appreciate  the  comments,  Chairman  Young  and  Chairman 
Lewis,  that  you  just  made  in  that  regard. 

NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Department  cannot  absorb  the  more  than  $62  billion  in  in- 
cremental costs  the  war  on  terror  has  demanded.  In  fact,  as  the 
Secretary  said,  the  four  military  services  will  soon  exhaust  bor- 
rowing from  their  fourth  quarter  operations  and  maintenance  and 
personnel  accounts.  Without  prompt  passage  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations,  most  of  the  services'  funds  in  those  accounts  will 
run  out.  Prompt  action  is  needed  to  sustain  our  troops  in  the  field, 
and  it  is  as  important  to  ensure  that  those  in  training  here  at 
home  have  the  best  possible  support  to  accomplish  their  vital  task 
of  providing  for  the  common  defense  today  and  tomorrow. 

If  the  full  request  is  not  appropriated,  shortfalls  will  cause  a  se- 
vere curtailment  of  training,  maintenance,  and  other  funding  from 
later  in  the  fiscal  year.  This  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  readi- 
ness and  morale  of  our  hardworking  and  hard-fighting  men  and 
women.  It  would  reduce  the  Defense  Department's  efforts  to  fight 
the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Indeed,  prompt  funding  will  further 
demonstrate  to  our  men  and  women  that  they  have  the  full  and  un- 
wavering support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

While  we  have  troops  in  combat,  the  importance  of  our  support 
from  home  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  them  that 
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our  words  are  reflected  in  our  actions.  Furthermore,  given  the  chal- 
lenging dynamic  in  the  war  on  terror  at  this  time,  flexibility  of  exe- 
cution is  almost  as  important  as  flexibility  on  the  battlefield.  And 
this  flexibility  in  execution  will  enable  the  Department  to  rapidly 
meet  unforeseeable,  unknowable  requirements  to  achieve  the  great- 
est payoff. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  outlined  our 
expenses  by  operational  phases  and  other  funds  and  provisions. 
These  are  our  best  projections  of  our  expenses  in  defeating  the  Iraq 
regime  and  winning  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  We  really  appre- 
ciate your  support.  It  is  essential  to  our  success  in  protecting  Amer- 
ica and  winning  this  war  on  terror.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  General  Myers. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  acknowledged  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Wolfowitz  and  Dr.  Zakheim.  It  is  great  to  have  them  here,  as  they 
have  responded  before.  I  think  we  will  proceed  with  questions.  In 
the  meantime,  General  Myers,  it  strikes  me  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  get  you  on  the  road,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  you  to  miss  that 
next  appointment. 

General  Myers.  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  myself,  sir.  Thank 
you.  Chairman  Lewis,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
in  front  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  strikes  me  that  perhaps  we  might  invite  to  the 
panel  Lieutenant  General  Jim  Cartwright  who  might  help  with 
some  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Lieutenant  General  Cartwright  is  the  J8  on  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  if  we  get  into  some  technical  monetary  details  beyond 
what  these  guys  are  dealing  with,  it  could  be  helpful. 

By  way  of  beginning  the  questioning,  it  is  kind  of  my  pattern  to 
not  begin  with  questions  myself,  but  rather  pass  off  to  members, 
and  if  there  is  time  available  to  me  we  will  get  to  that.  So  let  me 
suggest  that  we  will  stay  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  5-minute  rule, 
but  I  would  like  to  start  by  calling  on  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Murtha. 

ADEQUATE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  more  troops  we  are  going 
to  need  that  will  make  an  impact  on  the  budget.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  concerned  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  supple- 
mental for  the  military  side  of  it.  And  if  we  are  going  to  need  more 
troops,  obviously  to  transport  them  over  we  will  need  more  money. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  The  plan  that  General  Franks  has  devel- 
oped has  been  in  place  and  the  troop  flow  determined  for  many, 
many  weeks.  It  is  constrained.  It  is  all  funded  in  this  budget.  And 
forces  are  increasing,  the  number  of  forces  are  increasing  in  Iraq 
every  day.  They  seem  to  go  up  by  1,500  to  2,500  almost  every  day. 
They  went  up  somewhat  more  than  that  yesterday  with  the  arrival 
of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  in  the  North.  But  the  plan  includes 
funds  for  those  forces  that  are  part  of  the  plan  that  was  developed 
by  General  Franks. 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  the  short  answer  is  you  are  not  going  to  put  any 
additional  troops  in,  and  you  will  not  need  any  additional  money. 
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Secretary  RUMSFELD.  The  answer  is  that  there  are  additional 
troops  going  in  continuously  and  they  are  flowing  in  in  a  steady 
flow  every  day.  The  number  of  troops  in  Iraq  is  increasing,  number 
one. 

Number  two,  a  plan  is  a  plan.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  point 
General  Franks  could  draw  a  conclusion  that  he  wanted  to  change 
the  plan  in  one  way  or  another,  up  or  down.  He  may  decide  he  does 
not  need  the  force. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  all  I  am  asking  is  do  you  need  more 
money?  I  understand  the  flexibility  of  a  commander,  but  do  you 
have  enough  money  in  this  budget  to  take  care  of  the  contingencies 
that  you  may  face? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  The  budget  was  designed  and  planned  to 
take  care  of  the  force  flows  that  are  incorporated  in  General 
Franks's  plan.  Is  it  conceivable  there  could  be  a  contingency  down 
the  road  between  now  and  the  end?  Sure.  But  nothing  we  could 
foresee  when  this  was  put  together. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  And  the  last  time  the  coalition  came  up  with  $60 
billion.  The  most  I  have  heard  was  a  few  billion.  Dr.  Zakheim 
pointed  out  a  few  things  in  a  closed  hearing  the  other  day.  When 
you  talk  about  that  $10  to  $12  billion,  does  that  not  have  to  go 
through  the  U.N.,  and  will  that  not  be  a  problem?  Did  you  antici- 
pate being  able  to  actually  use  that  for  an3^hing  except  rehabilita- 
tion? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  The  money  belongs  to  the  Iraqis,  the  $10 
to  $12  billion  that  I  am  told  that  is  in  the  Oil  for  Food  account, 
of  which  some  $7  billion  are  for  committed  contracts.  That  belongs 
to  the  Iraqis.  The  only  thing  the  U.N.  can  or  will  do  is  decide  what 
mechanism  do  they  want  to  have  to  make  the  decisions  as  to  how 
those  funds  are  used. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  But  what  I  am  asking  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
use  that  for  military  purposes.  I  am  trying  to  think  if  there  is  any 
reimbursement  we  will  get  for  our  military  expenditures. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Oh,  no.  I  doubt  that  you  will  get  reim- 
bursements from  Iraqi  funds  for  that  activity.  We  are  getting  con- 
tributions from  other  countries.  You  will  recall  last  time  in  1991, 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  came  from  Kuwait,  Japan.  Three  countries 
I  think  supplied  an  overwhelming  fraction. 

FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Japan,  Kuwait  and  Saudi,  I  think  it  was  $40  bil- 
lion they  provided. 

The  only  other  thing  we  talked  at  great  length  about  is  flexi- 
bility, and  we  have  accountability  responsibilities.  We  always  argue 
about  that,  so  we  understand  your  position  and  we  know  our  posi- 
tion. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  Congressman,  let  me  make  sure  that 
you  fully  understand  our  position;  because  I,  as  a  former  Congress- 
man, certainly  understand  your  responsibilities.  But  the  reality  is 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  the  kind  of  things  that  are  going  to 
be  required.  Ajid  you  cannot  wait  3,  4,  or  5  months  to  get  authority 
to  do  something. 
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For  example,  in  Afghanistan,  we  were  not  able  to  pay  an3^hing 
to  begin  the  development  of  an  Afghan  National  Army.  It  took 
months  before  we  got  a  dime  for  that.  You  know  that  is  unhelpful. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  funding  that  army  than  to  be  funding  our 
people.  We  owed  the  Pakistan  Government  something  like  $450 
million  for  months.  How  long,  Dov,  6  months? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  More  than  that,  sir.  About  8  months. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  About  8  months.  They  were  supplying  gas, 
apron  space,  assistance  of  all  kinds,  while  this  war  in  Afghanistan 
was  going  on,  and  we  did  not  have  any  authority  to  pay  them  a 
nickel.  That  is  not  right.  We  need  some  flexibility  to  be  able  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  just  think  how  short  a  time  we 
will  have  on  the  supplemental  which  is  substantially  larger,  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  $70  billion  supplemental  which  will  be 
passed  in  10  days  from  here,  and  maybe  the  Senate  in  another  10 
days,  so  we  will  have  it  hopefully  before  we  go  home,  in  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  the  bills. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  That  is  a  good  thing.  We  appreciate  it.  We 
hope  that  happens.  The  reality  is  that  when  we  come  up  for  re- 
programming,  sometimes  it  takes  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  to 
do  that.  You  know  that.  We  have  to  go  to  a  number  of  committees. 
It  is  not  your  fault,  but  the  reality  is  the  way  the  rules  and  the 
understandings  are,  we  have  gone  months  and  months  and  months 
without  being  able  to  do  things  that  are  very  much  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  interpose.  We  had  a  rather 
thorough  discussion  on  this  matter  in  a  closed  session  yesterda5^ 
We  reviewed  with  care  that  which  was  the  congressional  process 
during  Desert  Storm.  The  Committee  then  expressed,  and  they  did 
yesterday,  their  concern  about  not  setting  precedent  here  that  be- 
comes the  way  of  doing  business  in  a  common  way  at  the  Depart- 
ment; in  the  meantime,  fully  realize  and  support  not  just  the  fund- 
ing but  the  flexibility  that  you  are  going  to  need  to  carry  forward 
this  war.  We  just  do  not  want  to  have  people  to  presume  that  that 
means  from  this  point  forward  there  will  be  no  effective  oversight 
as  well  as  control.  And  I  think  that  is  what  you  are  suggesting,  and 
that  will  be  the  intention  of  the  Committee. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  I  really  think  we  need  to  get  to  the  heart  of  some 
of  your  challenges  immediately,  and  we  will  get  the  money  there 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  not  want  the  whole 
session  to  swirl  around  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  issues  that  we  will  hear  a  lot  of  debate 
about  is  the  flexibility.  And  the  other  night  at  the  meeting  with  the 
President,  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  0MB  would  he  explain  his 
term,  which  was  "unusual  flexibility."  he  did  not  explain  it  all  that 
well.  But  anyway,  I  think  we  know  what  it  means  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  that,  by  the  way.  I  agree  with  you.  You  have  got  to 
have  the  flexibility  to  do  what  you  have  to  do  when  you  have  to 
do  it.  But  if  we  do  not  have  a  problem  with  the  flexibility,  can  we 
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get  you  to  agree  that  you  will  not  have  any  problem  with  account- 
ability? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Absolutely.  You  ought  to  hold  us  account- 
able for  the  things — the  decisions  we  make,  and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  notify  you  of  what  we  are  doing.  You  need  to  have  good  visi- 
bility into  it,  and  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr  Young.  I  really  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Obey  and  I  were  very  successful  in  moving  a  $40  billion  sup- 
plemental following  September  11,  2001.  In  fact,  we  had  it  out  of 
here,  through  both  houses  on  the  14th  of  September  and  we  did 
that  by  working  together.  And  we  included  a  lot  of  flexibility  in 
that  and  accountability.  The  trouble  is,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions we  have  asked  about  that  fund  that  we  have  never  gotten  an- 
swers to.  But  I  know  that  working  directly  with  your  Department, 
you  have  always  been  willing  to  let  us  know,  let  us  do  what  our 
job  is  under  the  Constitution. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  do  not  think  you  still  have  questions 
about  the  defense  portion  of  that  fund,  do  you? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  not  sure. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  hope  not.  I  know  there  are  some  ques- 
tions about  the  nondefense  portions  of  the  fund. 

END  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Young.  Basically  the  nondefense  portions,  exactly.  Because 
you  know  that  we  dealt  with  a  lot  of  defense  issues  in  a  later  sup- 
plemental which  worked  out  okay.  And  the  problem  has  never  been 
with  your  Department.  0MB  is  not  always  the  most  forthcoming 
with  answers  to  questions. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  policy  issue.  For  a  number  of  years  most 
of  us  on  this  Committee  objected  to  the  reduction  in  end  strength 
of  our  military  services,  and  I  know  we  have  all  heard  Congress- 
man Hunter's  speech  on  the  number  of  divisions  we  had  in  the 
Army  in  Desert  Storm  and  how  many  we  have  left  today;  the  num- 
ber of  surface  combatant  ships;  the  number  of  Marines.  We  held 
the  end  strength  better  on  the  Marines  than  we  did  the  other  serv- 
ices, but  the  Marines  being  a  smaller  unit,  I  understand  that  al- 
most all  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  over  the  region  right  now. 

Is  it  time  to  start  talking  about  increasing  end  strength? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  still 
have  a  lot  of  people  in  uniform  who  are  doing  tasks  that  are  not 
military  tasks.  We  still  have  not  gotten  the  full  flexibility  we  be- 
lieve we  would  benefit  from  by  being  able  to  go  out  and  hire  con- 
tractors to  do  things  that  are  not  core  competencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  And  third,  I  would  say  that  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  have  pressure  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  end  activities  when  they  ought  to  be  ended.  I  am  putting  a  lot 
of  pressure  on  bringing  folks  home  from  the  Sinai  who  have  been 
there  for  22  years. 

We  are  looking  at  our  force  deployments  around  the  world  right 
now.  General  Ralston,  when  he  was  CINC,  did  a  good  job  of  bring- 
ing down  the  NATO  forces  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  Those  numbers 
have  been  coming  down.  And  I  think  that  at  the  moment,  while 
you  are  right,  there  is  a  lot  going  on  in  the  world  and  we  have  had 
to  activate  a  lot  of  Reserves.  In  my  view,  I  think  that  the  pressure 
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to  run  this  place  better,  the  Department  better,  and  make  better 
use  of  people  in  uniform  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past  is 
a  good  thing,  not  a  bad  thing.  And  if  at  any  point  we  think  we  need 
more,  we  will  sure  come  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  Young.  I  cannot  disagree  with  that,  by  the  way.  I  think  you 
are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  time,  and  I  hope  you 
know  we  are  here  in  partnership  with  you  to  protect  our  American 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  the  war,  to  provide  them  with  an  im- 
proved quality  of  life  every  chance  that  we  get,  to  provide  them 
with  whatever  they  need  to  accomplish  their  mission  and  protect 
themselves  while  they  are  doing  it.  And  I  think  you  all  are  doing 
a  really  good  job  here. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Young. 

Mr.  Obey. 

LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITIES  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  say  certainly  that  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  who  is  not  going  to  vote  to  provide  what- 
ever money  is  necessary  to  bring  this  war  to  a  completion.  I  think 
everybody  understands  that.  In  that  sense  this  vote  will  be  a  non- 
event.  But  I  have  got  a  problem  because  I  have  been  in  Congress 
since  the  same  month  that  you  left  it,  and  so  I  remember  things. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes.  But  one  of  the  virtues  of  that  service  is  that  I 
remember  things,  and  some  of  them  are  even  useful.  And  I  just 
want  to  express  to  you  my  disquiet  about  the  various  authorities 
that  the  administration  has  asked  for.  If  you  run  down  the  kind  of 
authorities  that  you  would  like,  in  addition  to  putting  $59  billion 
into  a  very  broadly  defined  account,  the  administration  requests 
authority  to  use  DoD  funds  for  undetermined  military  construction 
projects  anywhere  in  the  world.  As  I  read  that,  that  could  have 
been  used  in  the  old  days  to  fund  that  airstrip  that  was  used  by 
the  Contras,  for  instance. 

You  are  requesting  $150  million  for  indigenous  forces  to  fight  the 
war  on  terrorism  anywhere  in  the  world  without  Congress  receiv- 
ing quarterly  reports,  or  with  the  Congress  receiving  quarterly  re- 
ports after  the  fact.  In  the  foreign  operations  section,  the  emer- 
gency fund  for  complex  foreign  crises  could  go  to  any  country,  in 
any  amount,  for  any  purpose,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law. 
At  least  that  is  what  we  are  told. 

The  administration  is  asking  for  authority  to  borrow  unlimited 
amounts  from  any  account  in  the  bill,  including  DoD  accounts  or 
any  prior  foreign  operations  bill,  in  any  amounts,  for  reconstruction 
and  relief  of  Iraq,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

And  then  authority  is  requested  to  transfer  up  to  $200  million 
between  accounts  in  the  foreign  operations  section  without  notice 
as  many  times  as  the  administration  wishes. 

And  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  way  I  read  that  is  that  the 
administration  would  have,  through  the  mixing  of  authorities,  they 
would  have  authority  and  resources  to  put  U.S.  resources  and  U.S. 
troops,  for  that  matter,  into  almost  any  country  in  the  world,  at 
any  time,  in  any  capacity,  with  the  national  security  interests  of 
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the  United   States  therefore  being  defined  almost  solely  by  the 
President.  That  is  a  considerable  reach. 

Now  you  might  say  well,  nothing  that  you  are  worried  about  is 
going  to  happen.  But  the  Chairman  has  referred  to  accountability. 
And  I  recall  that  after  September  11  when  we  provided  three  etss 
of  funds  to  the  administration,  that  we  provided  one  $20  billion 
amount  to  the  administration  with  the  provision  they  could  spend 
it  any  way  they  wanted,  provided  that  they  contacted  the  Com- 
mittee ahead  of  time  and  consulted  with  us  about  how  they  in- 
tended to  spend  the  money. 

As  I  recall,  the  net  consultation  that  we  got  was  an  e-mail  after 
the  fact  telling  us  how  they  had  spent  the  $20  billion.  Now,  given 
that  track  record 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  the  Defense 
Department  portion. 

Mr.  Obey.  Well,  most  of  it  was  not  in  defense. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Obey.  Whether  it  is  defense,  whether  it  is  TSA,  or  whether 
it  is  State,  or  you  name  it,  when  Congress  says  spend  $20  billion 
and  but  talk  to  us  ahead  of  time,  and  then  we  are  told  afterwards, 
oh,  by  the  way,  boys  and  girls,  here  is  what  we  did,  you  can  under- 
stand why  we  are  not  interesting  in  playing  kissy-face  with  these 
authorities. 

Every  Member  wants  to  provide  you— certainly  we  are  willing  to 
look  at  providing  some  additional  flexibility  if  that  is  needed.  But 
flexibility  is  one  thing,  and  being  able  to  turn  the  Constitution  into 
a  pretzel  is  another  thing.  And  frankly  I  have  not  yet  ever  met  a 
President  of  either  party  who  thought  that  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  mistake. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  make  a  couple  of 
comments.  First,  I  agree  with  Chairman  Young  that  the  Congress 
has  that  obligation,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  any  flexibility  is 
provided,  the  individuals  given  flexibility  need  to  be  held  account- 
able and  they  need  to  report  to  the  Congress  and  they  need  to  no- 
tify the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  needs  to  understand  the  logic 
of  what  they  are  doing  in  close  proximity  to  the  time  it  is  done. 

Now,  in  this  case,  some  50  percent,  close  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  either  already  spent  or 
committed.  That  seems  to  me  to  reduce  the  concern  that  one  ought 
to  have. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  situation,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  pick  on  any  one  country,  but  it  is  an  interesting  example.  We 
had  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Mediterranean,  hoping  to 
bring  it  in  through  Turkey  and  put  it  in  the  North.  And  it  would 
have  come  in  by  boat  and  rail  across  Turkey  into  northern  Iraq.  We 
waited  and  we  waited  and  we  waited.  It  did  not  happen.  It  was  not 
approved  by  the  Turkish  Parliament,  ultimately. 

There  is  an  airfield  in  northern  Iraq,  I  think  it  is  called  Bashir. 
And  you  mentioned  military  construction.  So  at  the  last  rninute 
what  are  we  doing,  we  are  flying  aircraft  in  there,  and  engineers 
and  construction  people,  trying  to  fix  that  airport  so  that  we  can 
bring,  like  we  just  did  from  the  north,  we  brought  in  the  173rd, 
and  they  came  in  yesterday  and  they  will  be  coming  in  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  There  was  not  time  to  come  and  go  through  a  process 
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of  weeks  or  months  to  be  able  to  get  the  miUtary  construction  ap- 
proval to  fix  that  airport,  so  that  in  fact  we  would  have  the  kind 
of  forces  in  the  north  that  will  be  of  concern  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  crowd,  that  will  be  there  to  see  that  what  takes  place  there 
does  not  in  any  way  run  the  risk  of  having  that  country  fracture, 
and  it  is  an  important  thing  that  had  to  be  done  and  it  had  to  be 
done  in  real  time. 

It  is  one  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  say  to  somebody,  look,  you 
are  starting  here  and  you  are  going  to  go  there,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  to  turn  every  corner  and  when  to  slow  down 
and  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  accident  at  the  next  corner  and 
whether  the  weather  will  be  bad.  Those  things  are  not  knowable. 
So  I  think  a  degree  of  flexibility  is  realistic  and  understandable, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  what  has  just  happened  here 
is,  I  have  given  a  good  illustration  of  how  it  should  not  happen,  and 
you  have  given  a  good  illustration  of  how  perhaps  you  might  need 
to  have  something  happen.  There  ought  to  be  some  territory  in  be- 
tween that  we  can  both  agree  on  so  we  do  not  wind  up  running  into 
either  your  problems  or  ours.  I  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that 
moving  from  $2  billion  to  $9  billion  in  one  account,  that  could  build 
a  lot  of  airfields. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  I  kind  of  like  Chairman  Young's  idea  of  ac- 
countability. 

Mr.  Obey.  So  do  we.  I  wish  we  had  seen  it  last  time.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Hobson. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  Hobson.  Gentlemen,  you  are  doing  a  great  job.  We  always 
have  our  things  that  we  have  to  look  at.  I  am  concerned,  and  I  will 
talk  to  Dov  about  it  later,  about  some  money  that  was  spent  over 
the  last  year  that  I  used  to  be  chairman  of  Military  Construction 
and  I  never  heard  about  it  until  it  was  done.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  that  today. 

On  forces,  I  do  think,  sir,  that  you  need — it  would  be  prudent, 
and  you  may  be  already  doing  this,  to  look  at  the  kind  of  MOSs 
and  AFSCs  that  you  have  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  as  there  may 
be  some  balance  that  needs  to  be  shifted  around  when  a  large  part 
of  the  military  police  were  put  into  those  some  years  ago,  and  now 
those  people  are  being  called-up  and  recalled,  and  we  just  need  to 
look  at  that  to  make  sure  you  have  the  right  career  fields  in  the 
right  places. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  You  are  exactly  right.  We  have  got  to  fix 
it.  Those  Guard  and  Reserve  who  are  in  skills  that  do  not  exist  on 
active  duty  get  called  up  over  and  over  and  over  again  and  for 
longer  and  longer  periods,  and  we  have  got  to  fix  it.  We  have  got 
to  see  that  we  have  got  on  active  duty  all  the  skills  we  are  likely 
to  be  needing,  and  that  we  use  the  Guard  and  Reserve  as  the  total 
force  concept  as  support  in  peak  periods  rather  than  on  a  relatively 
steady  basis. 
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BUY  AMERICA  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  HOBSON.  The  other  thing  I  would  Hke  to  talk  about  a  little 
bit  is  some  of  us  have  a  concern  the  Defense  Department  is  cur- 
rently buying — I  do  not  want  to  name  countries  here — but  brakes 
from  a  company  that  I  have  asked  about  that  is  going  on  our  air- 
planes, and  they  do  not  buy  any  airplanes  from  us.  There  is  a  seal- 
ant going  on  the  building  that  you  all  occupy  that  is  not  being 
made  in  this  country,  when  there  is  a  competitive,  cheaper  product 
being  made  in  this  country. 

And  I  am  concerned  that  we  do  not  use  taxpayers'  dollars  to  re- 
ward, either  here  or  in  Iraq,  those  people  who  have  made  this  job 
much  more  difficult  to  do  and  probably  more  expensive  to  do  than 
it  needed  to  be.  And  I  hope  you  all  would,  Mr.  Secretary,  take  a 
look  at  those  things  and  try  to  do  what  you  can.  I  know  someone 
will  come  from  the  State  Department,  but  I  think  from  this  Mem- 
ber's standpoint,  I  think  it  is  terrible  to  take  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
those  types  of  things. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  I  do  not  know  quite  what  I  would 
say.  There  are  so  many  ways  that  things  get  acquired  through  de- 
fense funds.  In  some  cases  you  delegate  the  responsibility  to  a  con- 
tractor, and  he  has  subcontractors,  and  they  make  judgments  that 
occur  down  the  line.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that,  for  exam- 
ple, every  aspect  of  every  contract  could  be  looked  at  to  see  those 
kinds  of  things,  other  than  by  the  contractors. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Then  you  will  see  some  of  us  putting  more  "Buy 
American"  language  into  the  bill,  which  I  do  not  like  to  do  because 
it  does  tie  your  hands.  But  if  these  things  are  not  being  looked  at 
to  where  we  have  cheaper  products  here  that  can  be  used  as  the 
same  product,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  oversight  into  our 
hands,  and  we  will  tie  it  up  and  say  you  have  to  come  back  for  ap- 
proval. And  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  And  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  you  about  it  now  but  it  is  something  that  affects  the  people 
that  I  represent,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  happen. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Dov  seems  to  know  something  about  this. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  the  country  you  are  refer- 
ring to,  and  here  is  the  problem — without  getting  into  that  specific 
country.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  there  may  be  a  cheaper  alternative 
in  the  United  States,  and  those  are  things  we  do  look  out  for  all 
the  time.  When  you  are  dealing  with  some  of  the  countries  that 
have  been  more  than  a  little  awkward  over  the  past  few  weeks  and 
quite  troublesome,  one  has  to  look  at  the  entire  context.  And  that 
particular  country,  for  instance,  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  Af- 
ghanistan. And  so  we  have  to  balance  to  some  extent  what  people 
do  for  us  in  one  context  as  opposed  to  what  they  might  not  be  doing 
for  us  with  another,  and  we  do  not  want  to  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water. 

So  I  would  similarly  urge  some  caution,  which  is  a  very  different 
issue  from  where  we  know  that  we  may  have  something  cheaper 
at  home,  in  which  case  we  really  need  to  be  looking  into  it,  as  the 
Secretary  said. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hobson. 

Mr.  Dicks. 
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AIR  SUPERIORITY 


Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  job  that  is  being  done.  I  think  all  these  situations  are  al- 
ways very  difficult.  And  one  thing  that  I  have  noted  in  1990,  1991, 
especially  during  the  1991  phase  of  the  war,  was  that  the  use  of 
air  power  was  very,  very  effective  against  the  Iraqi  forces.  And  I 
know  that  you  have  got  a  plan  and  the  plan  is  proceeding.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  taking  the  time  to  make  sure  we  have  used  the 
advantage,  the  incredible  advantage  we  have  in  air  power,  I  think 
was  an  example  of  that  yesterday  when  these  forces  were  moving 
south  out  of  Baghdad  and  they  brought  in  the  B-52s  and  gave  tre- 
mendous support  to  the  people  on  the  ground. 

As  I  recall  it,  many  of  the  divisions  in  Kuwait  were  attrited 
below  50  percent  military  capability  and  made  the  actual  ground 
war  much  easier.  I  know  you  are  taking  these  things  into  account. 
I  just  mention  that  because  I  know  there  is  a  tendency  to  want  to 
rush  and  push  and  get  it  done  fast,  but  sometimes  you  have  to  do 
it  the  right  way,  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  do  it  the  right  way. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  coalition  forces  have  overwhelming  air  superiority  and  air 
dominance  in,  must  be,  80,  90  percent  of  the  country.  And  that  is 
a  wonderful  advantage  and  the  right  thing  to  do  and  we  are  using 
it. 

INCREASE  IN  GENERAL  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you,  on  the  increase  in  transfer  authority. 
Dr.  Zakheim,  that  is  going  to  go  from  $2  billion  to  $9  billion? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  We  are  talking  about  2%  percent  of  the  fisal  year 
2003  numbers,  so  you  are  approximately  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  you  rather  have  it  just  appropriated?  Would 
it  be  better  just  to  give  you  the  money  rather  than  to  take  items 
away  from  the  fiscal  year  2003  budget?  I  mean,  every  nickel  we 
have  for  defense  it  seems  we  should  protect.  And  why  not  just  give 
you  the  $7  billion  and  then  you  can  put  it  in  your  fund  and  then 
you  would  have  it? 

Mr.  Zapcheim.  That  presupposes  that  we  are  actually  going  to  use 
all  of  that  authority,  and  that  is  something  we  do  not  know  until 
we  actually  look  at  how  we  have  expensed  what  we  have. 

The  whole  point  about  the  flexibility  that  the  Secretary  men- 
tioned is  that  very  often  we  find  ourselves  with  overages  and 
underages.  For  instance,  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  spiraling  fuel 
costs,  where  clearly  we  just  cannot  predict  what  our  costs  will  be. 
For  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  move  funds  around.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  simply  adding  more  money.  We  cannot  even  anticipate  that. 
So  when  we  ask  for  that  kind  of  authority — and  remember,  we  still 
would  be  coming  back  to  you,  of  course,  and  we  would  have  to  have 
four  Committees  agreeing  to  this — it  is  not  a  matter  of  your  losing 
any  control  over  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  just  the  matter  of  having 
the  ability  to  move  funds. 

This  Committee  was  extremely  generous  with  us  and  gave  us  an 
additional  half  billion  dollars  for  moving  monies  around  for  fuel, 
and  our  current  supplemental  request  has  another  $400  million  be- 
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cause  fuel  prices  are  going  up.  So  it  is  the  flexibility  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  is  the  rationale  for  re- 
questing the  amount  needed  for  sunk  costs  in  the  transfer  account? 
Why  do  we  just  not  pay  the  bill? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  The  answer  is  simple.  We  know  that  those  costs 
are  sunk.  What  we  have  not  received  are  all  the  details  regarding 
which  particular  account.  For  instance,  that  is  a  function,  as  the 
Secretary  said,  of  when  the  commander  in  Central  Command  is 
moving  people  back  and  forth.  We  know  who  we  are  sending  out, 
we  know  we  will  have  to  bring  them  home,  so  we  know  what  the 
aggregate  cost  will  be.  But  are  we  bringing  more  Marines  home,  or 
more  Army  home  or  more  Navy  home.  Are  they  Active  or  Reserve? 
That  we  do  not  know  yet,  so  we  need  the  flexibility.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  money  in,  for  example,  to  bring  Navy  folks  home,  when 
it  turns  out  it  is  the  Army  folks  we  need  to  bring  home.  That  just 
causes  reprogramming  issues.  We  have  to  come  back  to  four  com- 
mittees and  address  everjrthing  else  that  the  Secretary  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  out  of  the  $33  billion,  you  do  not  know  how  any 
of  it  was  spent? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  No,  no,  no,  we  have  a  sense. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  ought  to  be  some  bills  that  have  accrued.  If  you 
spent  the  $33  billion,  should  not  some  of  those  bills  be  there  that 
you  could  just  pay? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Remember  the  Secretary  said  committed;  we  are 
committed.  We  know  that  we  will  have  a  commitment  of  $30.3  bil- 
lion. Of  the  actual  expenses,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  much  yet  in 
hand,  although  the  estimates  we  are  giving  you  are  obviously  far 
more  accurate  than  an  estimate  of  the  rest  of  the  amount,  which 
still  depends  on  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  The  answer  to  your  question  has  to  be  yes, 
that  there  are  some  things  that  are  known.  For  example,  we  know 
that  people  have  been  mobilized  and  what  we  are  paying  them,  and 
we  know  which  service  they  are  in.  So  there  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  that  is  knowable  today.  But  Dov's  point  is  particularly 
valid,  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  combatant  commander  is 
going  to  want  to  move  here  or  there,  or  demobilize,  or  when. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Dicks,  as  you  know,  the  Secretary  has  to  leave. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Of  course.  I  am  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  By  way  of  making  a  point  as  I  pass  the  gavel  on  one 
more  time,  this  is  a  supplemental  for  the  fiscal  year  2003  appro- 
priations process,  so  there  is  a  time  certain  here  that  this  is  con- 
trolled by — the  flexibility  involves  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  at 
the  max,  and  between  now  and  then  the  2004  will  be  ahead  of  us. 
So  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  accountability  as  well  as  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

COALITION  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  former  House  Member,  you  know  that  we  all 
hear  directly  from  our  people  every  day  about  whatever  the  current 
events  are.  Obviously  this  war  is  the  biggest  event  going  on  now. 
All  of  you  should  know  clearly  that  the  people  are  not  just  sup- 
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porting  you  out  there,  they  are  cheering  for  you.  They  are  very 
proud  of  what  you  all  have  accomphshed  thus  far,  and  are  antici- 
pating a  resounding  victory  before  too  long.  So  they  see  through 
sometimes  the  smokescreens  and  the  talking  heads  on  TV,  and  the 
people  realize  that  a  handful  of  kooks  in  the  big  cities  on  each  coast 
that  are  stopping  traffic  for  whatever  reasons  are  not  indicative  of 
what  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are  feeling  out 
there.  So  I  hope  you  all  know  that  and  hear  that  on  a  regular 
basis,  because  it  is  true  and  it  is  happening. 

My  only  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  relates  to  what  the  responsi- 
bility is  of  some  of  our  "allies"  in  what  they  are  doing  to  help  pay 
for  some  of  the  these  military  costs.  Everything  from  sharing  the 
cost  of  the  current  war  to  supplementing  the  Defense  Emergency 
Response  Fund  involving  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  I  mean,  ob- 
viously, we  are  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth,  and  the  richest,  and 
we  have  got  to  help  pay  these  bills  for  fighting  terrorism  all  over 
the  world.  But  my  goodness,  do  you  see  any  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  for  some  of  these  countries  to  belly  up  to  the  bar  and  help 
pay  some  of  these  bills  to  not  just  protect  us  but  to  protect  them- 
selves? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  We  do.  We  have  a  large  and  growing  coali- 
tion of  countries.  They  are  suppljdng  ships,  they  are  supplying  air- 
craft, they  are  supplying  medical  units.  They  are  doing  things,  and 
we  are  deeply  appreciative  to  all  of  those  countries.  It  is  a  sizable 
group,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Zakheim  can  provide  some  specific  de- 
tails if  it  would  be  helpful. 

I  must  say  I  agree  with  you  completely.  The  American  people 
have  a  very  good  center  of  gravity  and  an  inner  g)rroscope  that  bal- 
ances them.  And  despite  the  overwhelming  volume  of  information 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Iraq  and  these  slices  of  drama,  they  get 
it  in  my  view.  They  understand  it.  And  they  can  understand  what 
we  are  doing  is  important  and  that  it  is  important  that  those  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  be  dealt  with  and  that  that  regime  be  re- 
placed, and  they  have  got  the  patience  and  the  understanding  to 
support  what  is  going  on.  And  I  thank  you  for  that. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Yes,  sir.  Again,  just  to  reiterate  the  concerns  that 
I  think  some  of  us  have  for  some  of  our  allies  pulling  their  weight 
out  there  in  terms  of  paying  some  of  these  bills.  I  know,  as  you 
said,  a  lot  of  them  are  doing  a  lot,  but  in  the  view  of  many  of  us 
they  are  they  are  not  doing  enough  because  we  are  putting  our  peo- 
ple out  there.  Now  we  are  putting  our  money  out  there.  We  are 
glad  to  do  it,  but  it  is  amazing  how  some  of  the  folks  around  the 
world  do  not  see  the  light. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  There  are  52,000  coalition  forces  in  Iraq, 
and  that  is  a  lot.  And  there  are  Special  Operations  forces.  There 
are  ships  that  are  at  sea  that  are  supporting  maritime  interdiction 
and  doing  mineclearing.  There  is  a  British  ship,  the  Sir  Galahad, 
that  is  bringing  food  and  humanitarian  supplies  into  that  port  in 
the  south  part.  There  is  a  lot  happening. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you  very  much.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  all 
of  you. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bonilla.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  members  that  have  been  here  for  quite  a  while.  I  would  call 
next  on  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

RECONSTRUCTION  EFFORTS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  being  here.  I  echo  the  same  sentiments  of  the 
other  members  who  are  complimentary  of  you  and  the  efforts  of 
your  team. 

I  want  to  ask  you  specifically  about  the  issue  of  the  post-Saddam 
period  as  it  relates  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  recon- 
struction efforts  that  may  be  undertaken.  I  know  there  is  some  ref- 
erence in  your  testimony,  Secretary,  about  reconstruction  efforts, 
and  in  Dr.  Zakheim's  testimony  yesterday  in  our  Committee  about 
reconstruction  efforts. 

I  know  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  Congress,  I  would 
argue,  in  favor  of  the  coalition  partners  and  against  those  who 
have  not  become  willing  participants  in  the  allied  effort.  And  I  am 
wondering  to  what  extent,  assuming  that  there  could  be  language 
drafted  that  would  be  appropriate,  recognizing  the  Afghanistan 
conflict  and  others  that  by  which  there  is  a  history  of  participation 
by  other  countries,  would  you  be  willing  to  support  the  concept  of 
giving  preferential  treatment  for  contracting  for  reconstruction  ef- 
forts that  might  be  undertaken,  that  will  be  undertaken  for  those 
coalition  supporters,  allied  supporters,  rather  than  those  who  ex- 
press sentiments  against  this  effort  in  Iraq. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  clearly  one's  natural  human  feeling 
would  be  to  prefer  to  deal  with  people  who  are  helpful  and  con- 
structive as  opposed  to  people  who  are  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
goal  is  not  for  the  United  States  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions. 
The  goal  is  for  the  Iraqi  people  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions, 
and  for  the  United  States  to  stay  there  as  long  and  be  helpful  for 
as  long  as  we  have  to,  but  not  a  day  longer,  and  to  see  that  there 
is  an  Interim  Iraqi  Authority  that  grows  up,  and  that  they  get  their 
sea  legs  and  develop  a  government  that  is  representative  and  re- 
spectful of  the  rights  of  all  the  people  in  the  country.  And  it  is  for 
them  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions,  one  would  think. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand  that  and  I  appreciate  that,  but 
my  sense  is  also  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  have  a  role 
to  play  in  letting  contracts,  who  are  making  judgments  about  re- 
construction work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department.  That 
is  perhaps  more  what  I  am  speaking  of.  And  I  am  wondering  to 
what  extent  you  would  be  comfortable  with  the  concept  of  making 
sure,  not  that  we  necessarily  Buy  America,  but  we  buy  allies,  so 
to  speak. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  guess  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  the  question.  The  Department  of  State  does  an 
awful  lot  of  the  contracting  for  things  like  that,  AID  and  the  oth- 
ers, and  I  am  not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  that  I  could  answer. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  I  appreciate  that.  I  suspect  there  may  be 
an  effort  undertaken  along  these  lines  that  may  be  even  more 
acute  or  restrictive  than  that  which  I  am  speaking  of,  so  perhaps 
we  can  talk  with  your  office  and  at  least  get  your  advice. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  Mr.  Nethercutt. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Moran,  for  being  patient. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  Mr.  Zakheim,  nice  to  see  you. 
Thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions.  The  first  one  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  is  something  that  a  number  of  us  are  experiencing  among 
our  constituencies.  I  think  it  is  a  concern  that  is  going  to  grow. 
There  are  over  200,000  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  mem- 
bers now  on  active  duty.  It  is  almost  up  to  220,000.  Those  folks  get 
paid,  on  average,  substantially  less  than  they  were  getting  in  the 
jobs  that  they  were  regularly  employed  at,  particularly  when  you 
are  looking  for  the  kind  of  skilled  people  that  the  Secretary  ref- 
erenced. Those  are  the  kinds  of  folks  that  we  particularly  need,  and 
they  continually  get  called  up.  In  their  private  sector  jobs  they  of- 
tentimes make  more  money. 

But  not  only  do  they  get  a  pay  cut,  they  lose  their  health  insur- 
ance. Employers  do  not  maintain  their  health  insurance.  And  most 
of  them  have  families.  In  fact,  40  percent  of  the  young  members  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  have  no  health  insurance  coverage  for  their 
families  when  they  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Moran.  There  are  a  number  of  bills  that  have  been  offered 
here,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  administration  to  take 
the  initiative.  Have  you  given  some  thought  to  this  situation,  par- 
ticularly at  that  the  war  has  prolonged  and  these  folks  lined  up  in 
situations  that  really  jeopardized  the  health  and  safety  of  their 
families? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Yes.  First  let  me  correct  something.  If  I  in- 
dicated that  the  52,000  coalition  forces  were  in  Iraq,  I  misspoke. 
They  are  in  theatre.  They  are  in — they  may  be  in  Kuwait  or  aboard 
right  nearby,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  a  misunderstanding. 

The  members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  volunteers.  They  are 
people  who  made  a  conscious  decision  that  that  is  something  they 
want  to  do,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  manage  their  pay,  their 
health  care,  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  called  up,  in  a  way 
that  we  are  able  to  continue  to  attract  and  retain  the  number  of 
people  we  need.  And  I  worry  a  little  bit  about  isolating  out  a  single 
aspect  of  compensation  or  circumstance  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
just  as  I  do  for  active  service.  It  is  the  totality  of  their  circumstance 
that  determines  the  extent  to  which  we  are  or  are  not  successful 
in  retracting  and  retaining  them.  And  that  mix  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  looked  at  together  as  opposed  to  pulling  one  piece  out 
and  worrying  about  it. 

IRAQ  OIL  FIELDS 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  you  know  better  than  I  that  the  media  is  going  to  start 
focusing  on  some  of  these  families.  Invariably  one  of  them  is  going 
to  have  a  serious  health  problem  and  have  no  health  insurance  cov- 
erage since  they  lost  it  when  they  went  into  the  Guard  or  Reserve. 
You  know,  we  have  got  a  transformation  going  on  here  increasing 
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reliance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  I  think  it  jeopardizes  that 
transformation  if  we  don't  attend  to  that. 

So  I  am  just  raising  it.  Think  about  it.  I  know  you  have. 

Some  of  this  money  is  going  to  be  used  to  repair  some  of  the  oil — 
the  drilling  rigs,  et  cetera,  in  Iraq,  I  understand.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Secretar}^  Rumsfeld.  There  is  some  funds  in  here  for  that. 

Mr.  MORAN.  If  we  do  that,  the  United  Nations  takes  those  over, 
why  wouldn't  the  United  Nations  be  repairing  it  if  they  are — let  me 
put  it  this  way:  Why  would  the  American  taxpayer  pay  what  is 
probably  going  to  be  first-class  investment  in  bringing  these  oil 
wells  up  to  a  better  condition  than  they  have  ever  been,  only  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  United  Nations? 

The  other  thing  related  to  that  is  that  you  have  got  a  stash  re- 
quest in  here  for  additional  fuel  costs,  $430  million.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  Iraq's  neighbors  who  are  drowning  in  oil  might  be 
able — that  might  be  one  thing  they  could  contribute  in  kind.  Have 
there  been  offers  of  in-kind  contributions?  You  have  set  up  a  fund 
I  know,  the  Defense  Cooperation  Fund,  to  get  much  and  in-kind 
contributions  from  donor  nations.  Have  any  of  those  oil-rich  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East  that  we  are  allegedly  helping  out  with  this 
investment  of  personnel  and  money,  many  of  them  suggested,  well, 
let  us  at  least  pick  up  your  fuel  cost? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  haven't  heard  any- 
one talk  about  turning  oil  wells  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  you  intend  to  hold  on  to  them? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Could  I  just  respond?  The  work  that  the 
United  States  is  contracted  to  do  is  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  that 
is  a  military  activity.  And  that  is  what  is  happening.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Iraqi  oil  fields,  which  are  rich,  are  improved  so  that 
they  can  get  increased  liftings,  one  would  think  would  be  paid  for 
by  Iraqi  money.  That  is  the  oil  wells  that  belong  to  the  Iraqi  people 
and  the  revenues  from  those  wells  belong  to  the  Iraqi  people. 

Second,  with  respect  to  fuel  costs,  the  answer  is  yes.  A  number 
of  nations  in  the  neighborhood  and  elsewhere  have  been  providing 
fuel  for  a  variety  of  different  purposes,  ours  and  coalition  forces. 
And  a  number  of  countries  have  been  providing  force  protection  so 
that  we  didn't  have  to  activate  additional  reserves  and  provide 
force  protection.  There  are  a  lot  of  nations  there  are  helping.  I  don't 
know  what  the  number  is  today,  but  I  think  it  went  up  by  2  yester- 
day, and  it  is  something  like  65  countries  are  supporting  this  activ- 
ity. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Well,  I  hope  that  is  the  case,  but  you  are  asking  us 
to  provide  $430  million  for  fuel  costs.  That  is  what  raised  the  ques- 
tion. And  you  are  asking  for  many  millions  of  dollars  for  these  oil 
wells,  and  I  just  want  to  make  sure  if  we  make  a  substantial  in- 
vestment, we  don't  turn  them  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  suggest  that. 

AMMUNITION  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MORAN.  All  right.  Last  question.  You  have  got  a  request  in 
for  $3.2  billion  for  anticipated  future  ammunition  requirements. 
What  period  of  time  did  you  take  into  account  in  determining  the 
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ammunition  requirements  for  future  operations?  How  did  you  fig- 
ure that,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  There  were  multiple  variables  that  went 
into  the  calculations.  Because  it  is  not  knowable  as  to  how  long  the 
kinetics  will  last  and  what  particular  munitions  would  be  used,  it 
is  a  function  of  the  war  plan  and  what  happens  and  what  the 
weather  is.  For  example,  we  used  very  little  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  because  of  the  weather,  and  we  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
using  a  lot  more  over  the  next  3  or  4  days,  because  the  weather 
is  going  to  be  good.  But  what  they  do  is  they  go  through  and  make 
a  series  of  ranges  on  things  and  then  come  to  some  conclusions. 
And  it  is  an  estimate.  It  is  not  precise.  Let  there  be  no  doubt.  This 
is  not  the  cost  of  the  war.  This  is  the  best  estimate  people  can  come 
up  with  as  to  what  has  been  spent,  what  has  been  committed,  and 
what  we  think  might  be  reasonable  just  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  is  only  about  6  more  months. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

PRECISION  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chairman  Hunter 
has  discussed  the  affordable  weapon  with  you,  and  it  tracks  with 
Mr.  Moran's  discussion  on  ammunition.  Do  you  know  what  the  re- 
quirements are?  We  have  many  systems  in  progress,  even  produc- 
tion. But  the  affordable  weapon  can  be  brought  online  very,  very 
quickly,  perhaps  quicker  than  some  others  we  are  buying.  I  am 
thankful  that  the  Department  is  taking  a  look  at  that. 

I  think  Chairman  Hunter,  even  though  he  is  an  Army  guy  and 
can't  shoot  very  well,  he  is  a  pretty  good  chairman.  And  he  and  I 
agree  on  the  value  of  affordable  weapon. 

SHIP  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  discuss  ship  repair — Dr.  Zakheim  is 
i  going  to  free  up  some  money  for  that  in  this  supplemental.  But  the 
'  Navy  O&M  accounts,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
others  as  well,  are  the  "pay-for"  accounts.  There  are  many  bills 
paid  in  the  O&M  accounts.  So,  the  dollars  that  we  get  for  ship  re- 
pair— we  would  like  to  see  somewhat  protected.  Three  ships  are  re- 
turning now,  and  some  of  them  are  not  in  the  best  shape. 

ALLIED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  other  issue  is  that  some  of  our  allies  haven't  been  supportive 
of  our  Iraq  effort. 

And  what  we  are  saying — and  it  goes  along  with  my  colleague 

here — many  of  us  feel  that  we  know  we  need  the  United  Nations 

and  we  need  these  countries,  but  there  should  be  some  kind  of  pen- 

'  alty  for  their  refusal  to  support  this  effort.  We  should  not  be  re- 

i  warding  these  people  with  contracts  for  Iraq's  reconstruction. 

If  you  help  us  fight  al  Qaeda,  but  you  don't  support  us  in  Iraq, 
■  or  if  you  don't  let  us  use  a  base — which  caused  us  to  come  all  the 
'.  way  around  the  other  side  and  delayed  our  troops  and  got  some  of 
i|  our  people  killed — there  needs  to  be  some  kind  of  accountability  for 
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hurting  our  efforts.  I  think  that  is  all  we  are  sajang,  Mr.  Secretary, 
on  that  issue.  And  I  think  that  is  just  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  have  got  about  enough  time  to  respond,  and  then 
I  promise  you  have  to  be  on  your  way  here  shortly,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  I  hear  you,  and  I  understand.  How  is 
that  for  being  diplomatic? 

SUSTAINING  FUNDING 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Secretary,  first,  we  appreciate  not  just  the  job 
you  are  doing  but  the  responsiveness  that  you  have  demonstrated 
relative  to  the  concern  of  the  American  people  reflected  in  the  con- 
cern by  Members  of  Congress  in  both  bodies.  You  are  in  this  sup- 
plemental asking  for  very  serious  money  for  very  serious  purposes. 
The  public  is  very  much  behind  what  you  are  doing,  and  I  think 
America  is  just  beginning  to  understand  the  monster  that  we  are 
dealing  with  in  Saddam  Hussein,  a  regime  that  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  kill  its  own  people  in  the  past,  and  apparently  today  there 
is  evidence  he  is  doing  that  very  thing  to  individuals  who  would 
not  choose  to  be  in  this  fight. 

This  regime  will  disappear  as  a  result  of  your  effort,  but,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  you  leave,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  this  reality. 
The  public  is  with  us  today.  There  is  a  huge  surge  in  the  Congress 
to  make  sure  the  money  is  available,  and  indeed,  money  available 
with  flexibility  during  the  2003  fiscal  year. 

Beyond  that,  however,  once  the  war  is  over  and  this  monster  has 
disappeared,  we  will  have  problems  and  challenges  with  the  war  on 
terrorism,  but  the  air  will  be  out  of  a  very  big  balloon  here.  And 
sustaining  the  funding  over  time  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  salesman- 
ship and  a  lot  of  education,  a  lot  of  understanding,  beyond  this 
committee.  And  so  while  it  is  very,  very  positive  scene  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  Congress,  and  indeed,  I  know  we  are  proud  of  what 
our  men  and  women  are  doing,  the  fight  down  the  line  relative  to 
competitive  appropriations  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  think  that  is  right,  and  it  is  important 
that  there  be  a  good  solid  common  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  world  we  live  in  and  the  nature  of  the  threats  we  face  and  the 
capabilities  that  are  spreading  across  this  globe  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  able  to  cope  with  and  address  and  deter  and 
defend  against  over  the  coming  decades. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  going  to  be  calling 
on  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  after  you  leave  us,  but  in  the  meantime,  Dr. 
Wolfowitz,  Dr.  Zakheim,  as  I  understand  it,  and  General  Cart- 
wright  will  be  present.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  being  with 
us  for  the  time  you  have  had  available  so  far.  We  are  sorry  about 
the  votes,  but  it  is  not  lightly  said.  Godspeed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

SMART  MUNITIONS 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  this  is 
directed  to  Dr.  Wolfowitz.  A  lot  has  been  mentioned  by  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  of  the  incredible  efforts  that  have  been  expended  to  use 
smart  munitions  to  protect  our  soldiers  on  the  ground,  our  Armed 
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Forces.  And  Mr.  Moran  touched  on  where  do  we  stand  relative  to 
what  we  have  available?  I  see  several  figures  in  the  budget  submis- 
sion. One  is  for  $7.2  billion,  and  then  there  is  another  figure  of 
about  half  that  amount.  Where  do  we  stand  relative  to  existing 
stocks  and  to  what  extent  are  the  funds  you  are  requesting  going 
to  be  addressing  those  needs? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  think  we  are  in  basically  very  good  shape,  par- 
ticularly because  early  last  year  we  ramped  up  considerably  our 
production  of  a  number  of  the  key  precision  munitions  which  we 
expended  at  very  high  rates.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  exactly  how 
much  we  will  use,  and  some  of  it  is  related  to  the  intensity  of  con- 
flict. Some  of  it  is  related  to  the  number  of  targets,  but  we  have 
very  ample  stocks,  including  further  contingencies.  No  one  should 
think  that  dealing  with  Iraq  is  the  only  thing  that  we  are  capable 
of. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  and  then  I  might  ask  General  Cart- 
wright  or  Dr.  Zakheim  to  comment  on  the  precise  detail  if  there  is 
more,  but  I  think  it  is  really  important  to  emphasize  that  this  pre- 
cision not  only  saves  American  lives;  it  is  saving  Iraqi  lives.  And 
the  Secretary  has  said  repeatedly,  we  didn't  bomb  Baghdad;  we 
bombed  the  regime  in  Baghdad.  And  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  going  about  their  normal  business  in  Baghdad  is  real  testimony 
of  the  fact  that  they  know  we  are  accurate  and  they  know  we  are 
not  aiming  at  them.  And  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  find  an  exam- 
ple in  history  where  a  country  had  this  much  power  and  used  it 
this  carefully. 

OIL  FOR  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  And  it  is  good  to  know.  I  think  that  is  an 
adequate  response.  Obviously  winning  the  war  is  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility, but  as  we  look  ahead,  could  you  comment  further  on 
the  potential  role  of  the  United  Nations?  From  what  I  gather,  the 
Oil  for  Food  account  and  program  is  controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  do  we  literally  know  of  the  management  of  those  funds, 
their  expenditures  to  date,  the  nature  of  the  places  they  deposit 
those  dollars,  and  if,  in  fact,  as  some  people  have  told  me,  there 
is  any  way  of  verifying  whether  those  funds  have  ever  been  au- 
dited? In  other  words,  have  these  funds  been  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  meant  to  be  used? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Congressman,  those  are  very  important  and 
good  questions,  and  I  think  if  you  will  let  me  answer  them  in  detail 
for  the  record,  I  will  give  you  a  somewhat  more  general  answer, 
which  is  to  remember  that  the  Oil  for  Food  program  was  set  up  to 
try  to  monitor  the  use  of  money  by  this  criminal  regime,  which  we 
are  about  to  remove.  And  there  clearly  is  a  role  for  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  transition  from  the  existing  arrangement  to  something 
where  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  and  controlled  by  a  govern- 
ment that  represents  the  real  interests  of  the  Iraqi  people.  And  at 
that  point  it  should  be  the  Iraqi  people  who  decide  how  their 
money  is  spent,  not  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions' hands,  in  some  regards,  are  not  particularly  clean  in  terms 
of  their  oversight  of  these  particular  dollars.  It  is  more  than  just 
obviously  how  the  regime  uses  the  money,  which  we  know  go  to 
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build  larger  and  bigger  bunkers  and  not  defeat  the  people.  But  any 
additional  information  you  can  provide  to  the  Committee  in  that 
latter  regard  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  No.  I  understand.  And  of  course  in  some  re- 
spects, the  U.N.  was  set  a  task  of  monitoring  a  volume  of  expendi- 
tures that  probably  they  did  not  have  the  real  resources  to  handle 
in  any  case.  So  there  were  gaps  in  that  system  that  you  point  to, 
and  I  will  try  to  get  you  an  answer  either  classified  or  unclassified 
on  what  we  do  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  did  not  provide  a  response  for 
the  record.] 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Tiahrt. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Visclosky  has  been  kind  enough 
to  let  me  go  through — these  guys  have  been  sitting  through  for  a 
while,  and  he  wants  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  end  of  it  anyway. 

Go  right  ahead. 

TURKEY 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  General  Franks  had  plans  to  move  some  of  our 
forces  through  Turkey.  Subsequently,  we  have  had  to  move  them 
around  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  supplemental  we  have  consider- 
ation for  Turkey,  and  financial  consideration  and  some  other  ideas 
to  help  them  along.  I  have  two  questions:  Number  one  is  have  we 
estimated  the  additional  cost  that  we  have  incurred  financially,  not 
in  terms  of  irritation  or  human  lives  or  any  other  aspect,  but  in 
terms  of  cost  to  move  our  forces  around  to  the  Persian  Gulf?  And 
the  reason  I  ask  this  is  because  if  I  were  to  go  to  Main  Street  in 
Kellogg  or  in  Wichita,  Kansas  and  stop  the  first  10  cars,  each  and 
every  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  are  angry  with  Turkey, 
they  are  angry  with  France,  they  are  angry  with  Canada  and  other 
countries  that  have  stood  in  our  way  to  try  to  make  the  world  a 
safer  place. 

And  I  think  there  is  value  in  our  relationship  with  Turkey,  but 
it  has  cost  us  something.  So  I  wonder  if  we  have  made  an  estimate 
of  what  it  has  cost  to  move  our  troops  around.  And  then  I  would 
like  you  to  comment  a  little  bit  on  how  important  Turkey  is  to  our 
efforts  in  Iraq  today  and  what — about  our  relationship  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Those  are  very  good  questions.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  incredibly  important  subject.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
specific  question,  by  the  way,  the  fact  that  the  costs  turn  out  to  be 
different  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  need  the  kind  of  flexibility 
we  are  asking  for,  but  this  isn't  why  you  asked  the  question.  The 
cost  of  moving  through  the  canal  and  around  the  other  way  are  not 
trivial,  but  they  are  small  compared  to  many  other  numbers  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

The  real  cost  of  not  having  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  going 
through  Turkey  is  the  lack  of  having  a  heavy  combat  division  in 
northern  Iraq  right  now.  It  would  make  a  big  difference,  and  until 
we  know  how  this  conflict  actually  comes  out,  we  won't  know  how 
big  a  difference  it  would  have  made  and  even  then  we  will  be 
guessing,  but  there  is  no  question,  if  we  had  a  U.S.  armored  force 
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in  northern  Iraq  right  now,  the  end  would  be  closer  to — we  would 
be  able  to  see  the  end  even  closer.  And  so  would  Saddam  and  his 
people. 

And  I  am  not  about  to  conceal  my  own  personal  disappointment 
in  the — I  know  the  President  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  are  deeply 
disappointed  that  the  Turks  didn't  step  up  to  the  proposal  that  we 
made  to  them,  but  to  be  fair  and  to  be  clear,  Turkey  did  not  under- 
take the  activities  that  some  of  the  other  countries  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  name  or  alluded  to  of  actively  opposing  U.S.  policy. 
We  were  asking  something  very  substantial  from  Turkey,  very  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  do.  In  the  end  of  the  day,  they  came  close.  The 
parliament  actually  voted  for  it,  but  they  needed  a  majority  of  all 
members  rather  than  just  those  present.  It  was  a  new  government 
that  I  think  didn't  quite  know  what  it  was  doing.  It  was  a  big,  big 
mistake.  And  it  is  a  big  mistake  for  Turkey,  because  I  think  Tur- 
key stood  to  benefit  from  that  extra  capability,  and  Turkey  stood 
to  benefit  from  the  package  that  we  were  proposing  of  $6  billion  to 
help  offset  their  potential  losses  here.  And  that  is  clearly  gone. 

But  Turkey  has  stepped  up  to  some  very  considerable  respon- 
sibilities. A  little  bit  late,  but  in  time  Turkey  permitted  overflight 
of  Turkish  airspace.  Now,  some  people  will  say,  well,  so  did  every 
other  NATO  ally,  but  Turkey  is  the  only  NATO  ally  that  borders 
Iraq;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  only  NATO  ally  that  has  armed 
Tomahawks  flying  through  its  airspace.  It  is  the  only  NATO  ally 
that  has  B-2  bombers  flying  through  its  airspace,  I  believe.  It  is 
certainly  the  only  NATO  ally  that  has  our  Naval  aircraft  flying 
through  on  combat  missions  in  Iraq;  and  it  is  the  only  NATO  ally 
through  which  we  are  putting  ground  forces,  including  the  1,000 
paratroopers  that  jumped  last  night  into  airfields  in  northern  Iraq. 

So  overflight  of  Turkey  is  a  very  big  thing,  and  they  gave  it  to 
us  unconditionally.  They  didn't  say,  okay,  now,  what  is  the  price 
for  that? 

But  the  money  that  is  in  the  supplemental  requested  for  Tur- 
key— and  here  I  am  in  danger  of  stepping  into  State  Department 
terrain,  but  I  think  we  have  a  common  understanding  here — it  is 
to  try  to  deal  with  what  we  expect  are  going  to  be  some  real  short- 
term  economic  losses  for  Turkey  stemming  from  this  conflict.  It  is 
on  their  doorstep.  It  does  disrupt  their  tourist  business.  It  does  dis- 
rupt many  things  that  go  on  there,  and  Turkey's  economy  is  in  dif- 
ficult circumstance,  and  that  is  not  good  for  us.  But  the  final  thing 
I  would  say — and  this  I  say  to  any  Turks  who  are  listening  to  this 
some  way  or  other — not  only  I  think  did  Turkey  make  a  very  big 
mistake  by  not  offering  us  the  full  cooperation  that  we  asked  for, 
but  the  fact  is  that  what  we  are  undertaking  with  enormous  help 
from  our  British  ally,  and  from  quite  a  few  other  allies,  is  going 
to  relieve  a  huge  economic  burden  for  Turkey  in  the  medium  and 
long  run,  opening  up  peaceful  trade  with  an  Iraq  that  is  not  under 
U.N.  sanctions  is  going  to  be  good  for  Turkey  and  good  for  the 
Turkish  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  help  them  get  through 
the  short  term,  and  I  wish  we  were  in  a  better  situation  with  a 
country  that  is  a  long-standing  ally. 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  very  good  brief  response.  That  was  great. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Sorry. 
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Mr.  TiAHRT.  I  want  to  say  that  my  brother-in-law  who  flies  on 
AWACS  has  been  stationed  in  Turkey.  He  is  not  currently  there 
now,  but  he  has  been  there  a  couple  of  times,  and  we  have  had 
good  relationships  with  Turkey,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  long 
term  in  the  way  we  look  at  our  relationships. 

Mr.  WoLFOWiTZ.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tiahrt.  We  have  got  limits 
in  terms  of  the  use  of  the  room  and  so  on,  and  so  I  am  concerned 
a  bit. 

Mr.  Wicker. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  IRAQ 

Mr.  Wicker.  Well,  I  will  echo  that  sentiment  that  Mr.  Tiahrt  just 
expressed.  Let  me  also  say  that  members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  most  complimentary  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Those  words  also 
are  intended  for  the  entire  team.  I  have  met  with  some  of  you  sev- 
eral times  during  the  buildup  to  this  conflict,  and  we  very  much 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing. 

It  is  important  that  we  win  this  war.  There  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  that  we  will  do  so.  Maybe  not  equally  as  im- 
portant, but  very,  very  important  is  v/hat  we  do  after  we  have  won 
this  war,  and  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  United  States 
being  successful  in  armed  conflict  and  then  making  monumental 
mistakes  with  years  and  years  of  negative  consequences. 

I  notice  that  your  request  contains  very  little  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Iraq,  there  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  temporary  civilian  office 
of  reconstruction  and  humanitarian  assistance,  and  the  request  an- 
ticipates some  $489.3  million  in  natural  resource  risk  remediation. 
Is  that  about  all  we  have,  gentlemen,  in  rebuilding  Iraq?  And  if 
that  is  the  case,  have  you  made  a  current  cost  estimate  of  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  rebuild  Iraq,  and  who  do  you  expect  is 
going  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Actually,  I  think  the  supplemental  includes  a 
category  of  $12  billion  that  is  categorized  as  transition  in  Iraq  sta- 
bility, and  that  includes  considerable  amount  of  what  would  nor- 
mally be  classified  as  peacekeeping  operations. 

If  I  could  just — really  quickly  three  points.  Number  one,  we 
haven't  always  done  well,  but — one  case  we  did  really  well  and  it 
is  worth  mentioning  because  it  is  relevant,  was  in  northern  Iraq  a 
month  after  the  Gulf  War,  we  went  in.  We  left  after  6  months.  Jay 
Garner,  by  the  way,  was  the  deputy  commander  of  that  force.  And 
we  left  behind  a  situation  that  except  for  Saddam's  occasional  inva- 
sions, has  been  pretty  stable  in  the  12  years  since. 

Number  two,  that  is  the  principle  we  like  to  see  applied  here, 
which  is  get  the  Iraqi  people  on  their  feet  and  functioning  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Don't  create  one  of  those  dependent  relationships 
that  we  have  in  a  number  of  places  where  a  doctor  in  Kosovo  can 
make  more  money  as  a  driver  for  the  United  Nations  than  prac- 
ticing medicine. 

And  number  3,  there  is  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  in  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  U.S.  taxpayer  money,  and  it  starts  with  the  assets  of 
the  Iraqi  people.  They  will  now  own  those  assets  instead  of  a  dic- 
tator that  owns  them,  and  they  should  spend  them  for  their  own 
welfare. 
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So  this  is  not  the  total  of  what  is  needed,  but  it  is  an  estimate 
of  what  our  contribution  needs  to  be  through  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year,  most  of  it  for  our  military  contribution. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Can  you  give  us  that  estimate? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  said  it  covers  $12  billion  for  what  we  are  call- 
ing transition  in 

Mr.  Wicker.  That  is  for  our  contribution.  But  what  do  you  think 
the  entire  package  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Oh,  it  is — I  mean 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  don't  have  that. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  We  really  don't,  and  the  real  number  would  be 
not  what  is  going  to  get  through  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  but 
what  is  it  going  to  be  over  2  to  3  years.  And  a  rough  recollection — 
well,  the  oil  revenues  of  that  country  could  bring  between  $50  and 
$100  billion  dollars  over  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  claims  on  that  money,  but  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  personal  innocent  ward  of  the  inter- 
national community.  We  are  dealing  with  a  country  that  can  really 
finance  its  own  reconstruction  and  relatively  soon. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  the  meantime  we  will  all 
be  depending  upon — they  are  calling  him  "Tin  Cup"  Zakheim. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

involvement  of  ARIVIY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  I  would  want  to  follow  up  on  Mr.  Wicker's  line 
of  questioning  on  reconstruction.  Could  you,  for  the  record,  break 
out  how  much  of  that  $12  billion  for  transition  would  be  set  aside 
for  construction?  Obviously,  you  have  a  military  construction  com- 
ponent, but  I,  too,  would  be  interested  in  the  issue  of  any  original 
estimates  and  costs  for  reconstruction  that  is  nonmilitary-related. 

Also  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  as  to  what  the  role  and 
financing  would  be  as  far  as  the  involvement  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  that.  I  serve  on  Energy  and  Water,  and  obviously 
we  have  a  lot  of  Army  Corp  personnel  over  there  now,  and  want 
to  see  the  implications  on  their  budget  and  how  it  is  handled  on 
the  defense  side. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  will  try  to  get  you  something  for  the  record, 
recognizing  that  whatever  we  give  you  now  is  going  to  be  a  best 
guess  and  not 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  best 
guess  is,  and  again,  I  have  a  particular  interest,  serving  on  Energy 
and  Water,  how  the  Army  Corps  with  specificity  fits  into  that  esti- 
mate. I  would  want  some  specificity  as  far  as  the  Corps'  role  and 
the  financing  of  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

As  detailed  in  our  fiscal  year  03  Supplemental  Request,  this  $12  billion  is  essen- 
tially all  military  funding.  There  is  no  nonmilitary-related  funding,  nor  any  funding 
set  aside  specifically  for  construction.  The  $12  billion  is  to  finance  military  oper- 
ations to  stabilize  the  security  environment  in  Iraq,  supply  immediate  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  reestablish  civil  order. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let's  see.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  any  other  members  who  would  have  additional  questions  since 
we  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  this  room,  but  I  do  see  a  finger  some- 
where being  raised.  Mr.  Dicks,  did  you  want  to  say  something? 

SHIP  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Dr.  Zakheim,  how  much  is  in  this  budget  for  ship 
depot  maintenance  for  the  United  States  Navy?  They  are  very  wor- 
ried that  all  of  these  ships  are  going  to  come  back  and  they  are  not 
going  to  have  the  money  to  repair  them. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  it  is  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  Dicks.  $1.7  billion  in  2003  money? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Fiscal  year  2003  money. 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  record  for  Mr.  Dicks  and  a  response,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Obey  has  a  quick  question. 

SMALLPOX  vaccine 

Mr.  Obey.  Totally  different  subject.  In  light  of  the  controversy 
about  the  smallpox  vaccine  in  our  other  subcommittee,  can  you  tell 
us  what  has  been  our  experience  with  that  vaccine  and  how  many 
negative  reactions — or  bad  reactions  that  we  had  from  our  armed 
service  personnel. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Let  me  get  you  a  precision  answer  for  the 
record.  I  do  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  statistics,  which  was  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  seem  to  be  doing  much  better  than  had  been 
predicted  before  the  vaccine  was  administered.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant subject  to  be  precise  on,  and  I  will  get  you  numbers. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  did  not  provide  a  response  for 
the  record.] 

Mr.  Zakheim.  From  a  personal  perspective,  since  my  stepson  is 
in  bed  and  had  to  take  that  vaccine  and  called  my  wife  and  was 
very  nervous,  we  checked  into  it.  They  were  both  reassured  that 
this  vaccine  has  had  minimal  side  effects.  And  that  is  personal. 

Mr.  Obey.  Okay. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Very  important  subject  and  I  am  glad  the  question 
is  in  the  record.  Gentlemen,  we  very  much  appreciate  you  being 
present.  In  the  weeks,  days,  months  ahead,  we  will  be  working 
with  each  other  a  lot,  and  we  appreciate  the  work  that  you  are  all 
doing. 

The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Assumptions  Used  To  Develop  Supplemental  Request 

Question.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  supplemental  request  is  associated  with 
"sunk  costs"  of  the  war  in  Iraq;  the  other  half  is  the  cost  of  the  war  effort  based 
on  a  set  of  assumptions.  What  are  the  assumptions  you  used  to  determine  the  cost 
of  the  war? 

Answer.  The  other  half  of  the  supplemental,  not  related  to  coercive  diplomacy, 
was  based  on  three  phases  of  military  operations: 

1.  Major  Conflict — The  supplemental  request  included  $13.1  billion  to  finance  the 
costs  for  a  short,  extremely  intense  period  of  combat  operations  using  a  full  range 
of  U.S.  and  coalition  forces.  The  estimated  timeframe  for  major  combat  operations 
was  approximately  one  month. 

2.  Transition  and  Iraq  Stability — The  supplemental  request  included  $12.0  billion 
to  finance  the  limited  combat  "mopping  up"  operations,  stabilization  of  the  environ- 
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ment  within  Iraq,  and  reestablishment  of  civil  order.  During  this  phase,  the  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  the  overall  U.S.  forces  would  decline  rapidly  while  retaining 
only  those  forces  necessary  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Iraqi  people  and  resources. 
This  phase  also  included  establishment  of  a  temporary  civilian  Office  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  which  would  serve  as  an  interim  organization 
until  international  and  coalition  partners  can  be  incorporated  into  the  reconstruc- 
tion efforts.  The  estimated  timeframe  for  lower  intensity  operations  was  approxi- 
mately 3  or  more  months. 

3.  Reconstitution — The  supplemental  request  included  $7.2  billion  to  finance  rede- 
ployment of  combat  forces,  replacement  of  key  munitions  expended  in  the  conflict, 
and  depot  maintenance  and  repair  of  weapons  and  systems  platforms. 

Qucstio?}.  Is  it  true  that  the  Services  submitted  data  based  on  a  set  of  assump- 
tions that  later  changed? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  initial  cost  estimate  for  Iraq  operations  was  prepared  using  the 
U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Concept  Plan  (CONPLAN),  which  outlined  the 
Department's  plan  for  joint  operations  in  Iraq.  Several  months  later,  this  initial  esti- 
mate was  refined  when  CENTCOM  developed  the  Operational  Plan  (OPLAN),  which 
represented  the  full  development  of  the  concept  of  military  operations  in  Iraq.  It 
specified  the  forces  and  support  needed  for  the  conduct  of  joint  operations  and  the 
transportation  schedule  required  to  move  those  resources.  In  developing  this  plan, 
CENTCOM  and  the  Services  developed  a  detailed  flow  of  resources  into  the  theater 
to  support  the  approved  OPLAN  concept.  After  forces  were  selected,  time-phased 
support  requirements  were  determined,  and  transportation  feasibility  was  estab- 
lished, the  detailed  planning  information  was  generated  and  stored  as  a  "time- 
phased  force  and  deployment  data"  (TPFDD)  file.  Subsequently,  this  data  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Contingency  Operations  Support  Tool  (COST)  model,  which  further 
refined  the  cost  estimate  based  on  DoD's  assumptions  for  the  three  major  phases 
of  the  Iraq  Operation. 

Question.  If  so,  what  was  the  genesis  of  the  assumptions  you  are  using  to  support 
this  supplemental  request  and  how  have  these  assumptions  changed  in  the  past  four 
weeks? 

Answer.  The  initial  Iraq  operation  cost  estimate  was  prepared  using  the  concept 
plan  developed  by  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM).  Subsequently,  this  ini- 
tial estimate  was  refined  based  on  CENTCOM's  Operational  Plan  (OPLAN).  Several 
months  later,  the  Department  conducted  a  formal  review  of  the  supplemental  re- 
quirements. During  this  review,  the  cost  estimates  for  military  operations  in  Iraq 
and  ongoing  global  war  on  terrorism  were  further  refined  bas^d  on  the  Time  Phased 
Force  and  Deployment  Data,  (TPFDD),  prepared  by  CENTCOM  and  the  Military 
Departments,  and  other  known  factors  (e.g.,  executability  of  the  supplemental 
funds).  Thereafter,  this  data  was  incorporated  into  the  Contingency  Operations  Sup- 
port Tool  (COST)  model  based  on  DoD's  assumptions  for  the  four  major  phases  of 
the  Iraq  Operation.  As  the  plans  changed,  the  Department  also  changed  the  cost 
estimates  accordingly. 

Question.  Understanding  the  need  for  "flexibility"  in  expenditure  of  funds  for 
emerging  requirements  of  the  war,  with  clearly  one-half  of  the  amount  already 
spent,  what  is  the  rationale  for  requesting  the  amount  needed  for  "sunk  costs"  in 
a  transfer  account? 

Answer.  The  Department  requested  that  the  majority  of  supplemental  funding  be 
appropriated  in  a  transfer  account  because  of  the  unpredictable  scope,  duration,  and 
intensity  of  military  operations.  The  transfer  account  would  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  fund  emerging  requirements.  For  the  funds  that  the  Department  has 
already  incurred  for  coercive  diplomacy.  Department  intended  to  transfer  the  re- 
quested resources  to  DoD's  normal  appropriation  accounts.  Therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  object  if  the  Congress  appropriates  the  funds  requested  for  coercive 
diplomacy  directly  into  the  DoD's  normal  appropriation  accounts. 

Question.  Within  the  transfer  account  you  are  requesting,  are  there  funds  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  global  war  on  terrorism?  If  so,  can  you  differentiate  the  amount 
for  Operation  Iraq  Freedom  and  the  amount  for  the  war  on  teiTorism? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Department  included  approximately  $56.5  billion  for  Operation 
Iraq  Freedom  and  $6. 1  billion  for  ongoing  global  war  on  terrorism. 

Sufficiency  of  the  Request 

Question.  The  Central  Command  has  multiple  operations  underway  in  its  area  of 
responsibility:  the  war  on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  and  the  war  in 
Iraq.  Are  you  confident  that  the  amount  in  this  Supplemental  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  war  in  Iraq  given  the  CENTCOM's  multiple  efforts? 
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Answer.  Yes,  this  request  supports  our  best  estimate  of  the  costs  we  see  at  this 
time. 

Question.  Does  this  supplemental  request  finance  the  requirement  as  identified  by 
CENTCOM? 

Answer.  The  initial  Iraq  operation  cost  estimate  was  prepared  using  the  concept 
plan  developed  by  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM).  Subsequently,  this  ini- 
tial estimate  was  refined  based  on  CENTCOM's  Operational  Plan  (OPLAN).  No  one 
can  predict  with  certainty  exactly  how  any  major  combat  campaign  will  progress. 
However,  based  on  current  circumstances,  the  supplemental  request  is  sufficient  to 
finance  CENTCOM's  requirements. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2003  budget  request  did  not  include  the  additional  costs 
of  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  nor  did  it  include  the  additional  cost  of  a  war  with 
Iraq.  How  much  above  the  amount  provided  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  2003  (PubHc  Law  107-248),  is  needed  to  finance  these  efforts? 

Answer.  The  incremental  increase  of  $68.7  billion  above  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  FY  2003  DoD  Appropriations  Act  is  required  to  finance  militai-y  operations 
in  Iraq  and  the  ongoing  global  war  on  terrorism.  The  Congress  appropriated  $6.1 
billion  in  the  FY  2003  Consolidated  Appropriations  Resolution  (P.L.  108-7)  and  the 
remaining  $62.6  billion  is  included  in  the  DoD's  FY  2003  supplemental  request. 

Cost  of  Iraq  Operations 

Question.  What  are  your  projections  for  total  cost  of  the  war  through  the  end  of 
hostilities? 

Answer.  The  fiscal  year  2003  supplemental  request  includes  $55.4  billion  for  coer- 
cive diplomacy,  major  conflict,  and  transition  and  Iraq  stability  phases  of  the  Iraq 
operations.  This  is  the  Department's  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  through 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

Question.  What  is  the  expected  duration  of  hostilities? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  includes  the  necessary  resources  to  finance  a 
short,  extremely  intense  period  of  combat  operations  lasting  approximately  one 
month.  This  phase  is  then  followed  by  a  period  of  approximately  three  or  more 
months  of  limited  combat  "mopping  up"  operations  and  lower  intensity,  sporadic 
fighting. 

Question.  Please  describe  your  methodology  for  estimating  these  combat  costs. 
What  are  the  cost  drivers,  and  the  daily  burn  rate? 

Answer.  The  Combatant  Commanders  first  developed  the  concept  plan,  which  was 
later  refined  as  the  Operational  Plan  (OPLAN).  Thereafter,  the  Time  Phased  Force 
and  Deployment  Data  (TPFDD)  was  prepared  by  the  Services  working  closely  with 
the  Central  Command  Combatant  Commander.  Using  this  detailed  data  and  other 
known  factors,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  Cost  Team  generated 
cost  estimates  for  military  operations  based  on  the  type  of  mission/contingency,  du- 
ration, operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  number  of  personnel  and  equipment  de- 
ployed, transportation  needs,  subsistence  for  personnel  deployed,  and  the  originating 
and  destination  site.  Each  primary  cost  category  was  further  subdivided  into  mul- 
tiple functional  cost  elements.  These  functional  cost  categories  formed  the  basis  of 
the  cost  breakdown  structure  used  in  the  cost  models  to  calculate  the  total  cost  of 
the  operation.  The  daily  burn  rate  estimate  for  the  major  conflict  phase  was  ap- 
proximately $400  million  to  $500  million  (excluding  coercive  diplomacy). 

Question.  What  is  your  current  estimate  for  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq? 

Answer.  It  is  too  early  to  know  the  ultimate  costs  of  Iraq's  recovery.  However,  the 
$2,475  billion  requested  and  appropriated  was  built  on  a  sector  specific  relief  and 
reconstruction  plan.  We  are  now  evaluating  how  the  assumptions  and  requirements 
identified  in  that  budget  plan  reflect  actual  needs  in  Iraq. 

The  Iraq  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund  was  requested  with  flexible  authorities 
because  of  these  uncertain  conditions  and  requirements.  The  structure  of  the  Fund 
will  allow  those  resources  to  be  transferred  for  use  for  other  urgent  requirements. 

Moreover,  Iraq's  troubles  began  long  before  the  war.  Iraq  has  suffered  from  30 
years  of  mismanagement  of  the  economy  and  deliberate  policies  of  neglect  targeted 
at  real  or  imagined  foes  of  the  former  regime.  These  policies  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant toll  on  Iraq's  infrastructure  and  institutions.  The  Coalition  is  committed  to  re- 
pairing damage  done  in  the  war  and  assisting  the  Iraqi  people  in  their  task  of  recon- 
structing infrastructure  and  institutions  damaged  or  destroyed  by  years  of  misrule 
and  systematic  oppression. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  numerous  countries  around  the  world  are  contributing  to 
restoration  efforts  in  Iraq,  and  the  prospects  for  full  recovery  look  very  good.  Iraq 
enjoys  significant  human  and  natural  resources  that  will  make  an  important  dif- 
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ferences  in  recovery.  The  Iraqi  people  are  talented,  educated,  and  resourceful,  and 
they  have  fertile  soil,  major  rivers  and  significant  oil  reserves. 

Question.  Are  your  estimates  for  rebuilding  and  administering  Iraq  based  on  as- 
sumed participation  by  the  United  Nations  or  some  collection  of  countries  that  are 
not  now  participating  in  the  combat? 

Answer.  Yes,  DoD  estimates  for  rebuilding  and  administering  Iraq  are  based  on 
assumed  participation  by  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  a  collection  of  countries  that 
did  (and  did  not)  participate  in  combat  operations  in  Iraq. 

Pursuant  to  the  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1453  and  upcoming  technical 
meeting  in  New  York  at  the  United  Nations  the  week  of  23  June  2003,  DoD  fully 
expects  continued  and  additional  significant  contributions  from  donor  countries  and 
parties  around  the  world.  This  meeting  will  be  co-hosted  by  the  UN  Development 
Program,  the  World  Bank  and  Coalition  countries.  It  will  discuss  needs  assessments 
and  the  way  ahead  to  a  donor's  conference  this  fall. 

Question.  Are  there  funds  in  this  request  for  refugee  operations? 

Answer.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  President  for  Other  Bilateral  Economic  As- 
sistance total  $2,475  billion.  These  funds  are  designed  to  address  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  supporting  relief  efforts  related  to  refugees,  internally  displaced  persons, 
and  vulnerable  individuals,  including  assistance  for  families  of  innocent  Iraqi  civil- 
ians who  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  military  operations. 

Question.  How  much  have  we  spent  in  preparation  for  refugee  operations  in  and 
around  Iraq? 

Answer.  The  Report  to  Congress  pursuant  to  Section  1506  of  the  Emergency  War- 
time Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  2003  (Public  Law  108-11)  demonstrates  that 
the  funds  apportioned  to  the  Department  of  State  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugee 
and  Migration  (PRM)  total  $39.1  million.  Approximately  $40.1  million  has  been  allo- 
cated by  PRM  to  date.  An  additional  $111.6  million  was  apportioned  to  support  re- 
lief efforts  related  to  refugees,  internally  displaced  people  and  vulnerable  individ- 
uals. 

The  Department  of  State's  Bureau  for  Population,  Refugees,  and  Migration  con- 
tributed assistance  for  the  pre-positioning  and  emergency  response  activities  of  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the  International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Societies  (IFRC),  and  the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOM). 

Also  in  the  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  2003,  Congress 
appropriated  $2,475  billion  for  the  President's  Iraq  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund, 
which  is  the  primary  source  of  U.S.  government  funding  for  Iraqi  recovery  activities. 
Congress  also  made  $489  million  available  to  the  Department  bf  Defense  within  the 
Iraqi  Freedom  Fund  for  use,  if  needed,  to  repair  damage  to  Iraqi  oil  facilities  and 
to  preserve  a  petroleum  distribution  capability. 

The  $2,475  billion  requested  and  appropriated  reflects  USG  assumptions  about 
expected  costs  and  was  built  on  a  sector  specific  relief  and  reconstruction  plan. 

Question.  If  the  requested  supplemental  funds  are  provided,  will  the  services  be 
able  to  replace  all  funds  borrowed  from  normal  operating  accounts,  such  as  for 
building  repair? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  DoD's  request  of  $30.3  billion  for  costs  required  for  coercive  di- 
plomacy will  replace  all  funds  borrowed  from  normal  operating  accounts.  For  in- 
stance, this  amount  is  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Components  for  estimated  mili- 
tary personnel  costs  and  transportation  of  personnel  and  equipment  to  the  area  of 
military  operations.  Also,  the  Services  will  need  to  be  reimbursed  for  building  re- 
pairs and  facility  enhancements  (such  as  in  Kuwait)  in  preparation  for  military  op- 
erations in  Iraq. 

Question.  If  not,  what  activities  that  were  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  2003  appro- 
priations act,  will  not  be  accomplished? 

Answer.  If  the  DoD's  total  supplemental  request  is  appropriated  before  May  2003, 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  replace  all  funds  borrowed  from  normal  operating 
accounts. 

Afghanistan  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

Question.  Besides  the  war  in  Iraq,  military  operations  and  humanitarian  rebuild- 
ing efforts  are  continuing  in  Afghanistan.  What  are  your  estimates  of  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  continue  the  Afghanistan  operation  through  the  end  of  the  year? 
What  is  your  method  for  estimating  costs? 

Answer.  The  Department  reviewed  all  the  cost  estimates  for  the  cost  of  Afghani- 
stan Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  submitted  by  DoD  Components.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  also  reviewed  the  cost  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle  (ONE).  Based 
on  execution  of  approximately  $1.1  billion  per  month  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  2003 
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for  ONE  and  OEF,  the  Department  included  $6.1  billion  in  the  FY  2003  supple- 
mental request.  This  is  required  in  addition  to  the  $6.1  billion  appropriated  in  the 
FY  2003  Consolidated  Appropriations  Resolution. 

Question.  What  work  is  being  accomplished  by  other  countries  in  Afghanistan? 
What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  humanitarian  and  rebuilding  operations  in  Afghani- 
stan to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year?  Are  these  costs  fully  funded? 

Answer.  The  scope  of  the  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)/reconstruction  effort  in 
Afghanistan  is  beyond  the  Defense  Department's  area  of  responsibility,  although  we 
work  closely  with  State  and  USAID  on  these  efforts.  To  date,  over  37  countries  have 
contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of  Afghanistan. 

The  work  being  accomplished  includes  but  is  not  limited  to: 

•  Establishment  of  a  refugee  camp, 

•  Providing  food,  medical  and  water  supplies, 

•  Technical  assistance  to  the  banking  sector, 

•  Building  education  facilities, 

•  Providing  clean  water  and  sanitation  to  refugees, 

•  Extensive  medical  assistance, 

•  Logistical  coordination, 

•  Pharmaceuticals, 

•  Demining  equipment, 

•  Construction  of  a  women's  center,  and 

•  Providing  various  vehicles. 

This  list  is  not  comprehensive  and  is  a  sample  of  accomplished  work  in  Afghani- 
stan to  date. 

Additionally,  20  coalition  partner  countries  have  contributed  forces  to  the  coalition 
military  operation  in  Afghanistan,  focused  on  creating  the  conditions  for  security, 
stability  and  reconstruction. 

Question.  What  cash  or  in-kind  contributions  have  been  received  or  promised  by 
other  countries  to  assist  with  operations  in  Afghanistan? 

Answer.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  on  terrorism,  foreign  nations  have  pro- 
vided approximately  $2.7  billion  in  logistical  support  to  the  United  States. 

Question.  In  the  Omnibus  Continuing  Appropriations  bill  approved  last  month. 
Congress  provided  an  additional  $6.1  billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  How 
have  these  funds  been  used? 

Answer.  These  funds  were  used  to  reimburse  the  Services  for  the  costs  incurred 
in  support  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  unobligated  balance  of  the  $6.1  billion  appropriated. 
(Please  provide  this  information  by  appropriation). 

Answer.  The  current  unobligated  balance  (as  of  March  27,  2003)  is  approximately 
$160  thousand. 

Payments  to  P.vkistan  and  Jordan 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  $1.4  billion  for  payments  to  Paki- 
stan, Jordan,  and  other  key  cooperating  nations,  for  logistical  and  military-related 
support  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with  military 
action  in  Iraq  and  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  How  much  has  been  provided  in  the 
past  for  such  support?  Of  the  request,  how  much  represents  payments  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  which  the  Department  is  seeking  reimbursement? 

Answer.  Pakistan,  Jordan,  and  other  key  cooperating  nations  have  been  reim- 
bursed a  total  of  $1.2  billion  for  logistical  and  military-related  support  provided  to 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Of  this  amount, 
$530  million  was  taken  from  the  O&M  accounts  to  make  a  payment  under  the  Ac- 
quisition and  Cross  Servicing  Agreement  with  Pakistan. 

Question.  What  nations  have  received  funding  for  such  support,  and  what  nations 
do  you  expect  will  receive  assistance  in  the  future? 

Answer.  As  of  September  30,  2003,  the  following  nations  have  received  reimburse- 
ment or  have  reimbursements  pending  from  the  FY  2002  Supplemental  ($390  mil- 
Uon)  and  the  FY  2003  Supplemental  ($1.4  billion). 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

FY  2002  sup-         FY  2003  sup- 
Country  plemental  plemental 

($390M)  ($1.48) 

Czech  Republic  0.9     

Djibouti  5.4     

Pal<istan  (Jan-Jun  2002)* 317.0     
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(In  millions  of  dollars! 


FY  2002  sup-        FY  2003  sup- 
Country  plemental  plemental 

($390M)  ($14B) 


Pakistan  (Jan-Apr  2003)  21.9 

Pakistan  (Jan-April  2003) 


Pakistan  (May  2003)  

Pakistan  (June  2003)  

Pakistan  (July  2003)  (pending)  

Jordan  

Jordan  (Sept  2003)  (pending)  

Uzbekistan  

Oman  

Slovakia  

Tajikistan  

Thailand  

Iraq  Multi-National  Division  (pending)  (Sec  Oef  authorized  up  to  $530M) 


234.2 

60.1 

67.4 

67  4 

21.5     ... 

52  0 

15.7     . 

4.1       

1.1     

2.4     

0,5 

530.0 

Total  390.0  1011.6 

•Note:  Pakistan  received  $530.2M  reimbursement  via  an  Acquisition  and  Cross  Servicing  Agreement  for  the  period  July-Dec  2002. 

Question.  How  does  the  Department  of  Defense  ascertain  which  costs  should  be 
reimbursed? 

Answer.  The  following  financial  management  guidelines  have  been  established  to 
ensure  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  interests  are  adequately  protected.  The  following 
steps  are  adhered  to  in  making  payments  to  key  cooperating  countries  for  the  cost 
of  goods,  services,  or  use  of  facilities  provided  in  support  of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
connection  with  the  global  war  on  terrorism: 

1.  A  country  providing  support  to  U.S.  military  forces  in  connection  with  the  glob- 
al war  on  terrorism  sends  requests  for  U.S.  reimbursement  through  the  American 
Embassy  in  country.  The  country  request  for  reimbursement  should  include  a  break- 
down of  costs  by  the  types  of  cost  (base  support,  food,  medical,  airlift)  and  justifica- 
tion on  the  level  of  support  provided  (number  of  troops,  t5Tpes  of  assets,  number  of 
hours  flown,  number  and  types  of  aircraft). 

2.  The  country  request  for  reimbursement  is  provided  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  evaluation  and  payment. 

a.  The  information  is  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  combatant  commander's  staff 
for  confirmation  that  the  level  and  type  of  support  claimed  by  the  country  was  actu- 
ally provided  to  U.S.  military  operations  in  connection  with  the  global  war  on  ter- 
rorism. Any  significant  changes  in  the  level  of  support  will  be  justified  by  the  com- 
batant commander's  staff. 

b.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  staff  uses  financial 
management  tools  to  determine  whether  the  claimed  costs  are  reasonable.  At  a  min- 
imum an  assessment  is  done  to  ensure  that  the  cost  avoidance  to  the  U.S.  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  support  being  provided  by  cooperating  countries. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  the  appropriate  payments  to  countries  for 
justified  claimed  costs,  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Not  earlier  than 
15  days  following  notification  to  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees,  DoD 
makes  the  reimbursement  to  the  requesting  country. 

Question.  What  role  does  the  Secretary  of  State  play  in  this  process,  since  the  re- 
quest includes  language  that  provides  that  he  must  concur  in  such  pa3rments? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  forwards  all  recommended  reimbursement 
packages  to  the  Department  of  State  prior  to  submitting  the  package  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  approval.  Only  after  the  Department  of  State  concurs  with  the 
package  is  it  sent  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  approval,  and  notification 
of  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees. 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  language  that  provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $50  million  may  be  used  to  "support  the  military  operations  or  activities  of 
foreign  nations  of  furtherance  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  including  equipment, 
supplies,  services,  and  funding  .  .  .  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State". 
How  does  this  authority  differ  from  the  $1.4  billion  sought  to  reimburse  nations  for 
military  support  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  This  provision  would  allow  the  U.S.  to  help  nations  enhance  their 
counterterrorism  capability  so  that  they  can  contribute  more  effectively  to  the  global 
war  on  terrorism  in  the  future. 
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The  $1.4  billion,  conversely,  is  provided  as  reimbursement  to  key  cooperating  na- 
tions for  support  provided  to  U.S.  military  operations  in  support  of  the  global  war 
on  terrorism. 

Question.  Elsewhere  in  the  supplemental  request,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  seek- 
ing over  $2  billion  in  military  assistance  through  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee; how  does  this  $50  million  differ  from  that  request? 

Answer.  The  State  Department's  security  assistance  programs  are  largely  planned 
far  in  advance  and  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs.  The  special  authority  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  is  intended  to  provide  flexibility  to  respond  quickly 
to  emerging  requirements  for  specialized  training  in  counter-terrorism. 

Well-trained  local  security  forces  not  only  reduce  the  demand  for  U.S.  military 
forces,  but  because  of  their  status,  language  skills  and  regional  knowledge,  they  are 
capable  of  performing  missions  in  ways  U.S.  forces  cannot. 

Support  to  Indi(;p:nous  Forces 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  language  that  authorizes  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150  million  to  support  indigenous  forces  assistance  United  States  military  op- 
erations or  activities  relating  to  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  including  equipment, 
supplies,  services,  and  funding.  Why  is  this  request  being  made? 

Answer.  A  number  of  foreign  countries,  including  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghan  Na- 
tional Army,  are  providing  the  United  States  with  operational  military  support  in 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT). 

In  addition,  indigenous  forces  that  are  not  part  of  formal  military  structures  may 
also  be  available  to  engage  in  activities  in  support  of  United  States  forces  operating 
consistent  with  existing  Congressional  Resolutions  or  any  subsequently  enacted 
Congressional  Resolution  authorizing  the  use  of  force. 

This  provision  provides  resources,  to  include  defense  articles,  services,  education 
and  training,  and  funds,  over  the  near-tei'm  to  both  nations  and  indigenous  forces 
that  provide  United  States  forces  with  operational  support. 

These  forces  would  be  critical  to  continue  our  efforts  for  GWOT  or  in  the  conduct 
of  any  new  operations  in  other  regions  of  the  World. 

Question.  Would  this  authority  be  used  in  Iraq? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  enacted,  this  provision  would  further  DoD's  objectives  in  its  mis- 
sion to  prosecute  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and,  if  both  authorized  by  Congres- 
sional Resolution  and  deemed  necessary,  to  take  military  action  against  Iraq.  This 
provision  provides  resources,  to  include  defense  articles,  services,  education  and 
training,  and  funds,  over  the  near-term  to  both  nations  and  indigenous  forces  that 
provide  United  States  forces  with  operational  support. 

These  forces  would  be  critical  to  continue  our  efforts  for  GWOT  or  in  the  conduct 
of  any  new  operations  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Question.  Can  you  provide  specific  instances  of  how  this  authority  would  be  used 
in  the  future? 

Answer.  Once  a  country  no  longer  functions  as  a  sovereign  state  all  forces  are  in- 
digenous. The  Department  of  State  has  the  responsibility  for  supporting  sovereign 
states.  But  there  is  no  general  responsibility  or  authority  for  supporting  indigenous 
forces  of  failed  states  such  as  the  Northern  Alliance  in  Afghanistan. 

It  is  in  DoD's  interest  to  seek  authority  to  support  these  forces  as  it  did  the 
Northern  Alliance  in  Afghanistan. 

These  forces  could  be  critical  to  continue  our  efforts  for  GWOT  or  in  the  conduct 
of  any  new  operations  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

This  provision  requires  no  additional  appropriations  or  budget  authority  above  the 
President's  Budget  request. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  support 
to  be  provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  DoD  would  care- 
fully monitor  all  requests  for  such  support. 

Question.  What  oversight  would  Congress  have  on  this  use  of  these  funds? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  provide  the  congi-essional  defense  commit- 
tees with  a  15  day  notification  and  a  financial  plan  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Guard  and  Reserve  Cali,-Up 

Question.  What  is  the  total  number  of  troops  called  up  at  this  time? 

Answer.  As  of  10  June  there  were  211,950  mobilized  Resei-vists  and  Guardsmen 
on  duty.  Breakout  by  Service  is  as  follows:  Army— 141,312;  Navy— 11,211;  USAF- 
34,074;  USMC— 21,087;  and  USCG— 4,266. 

More  than  20,000  reservists  have  been  demobilized  since  April,  when  levels 
peaked  at  more  than  233,000.  This  reduction  reflects  our  commitment  to  demobi- 
lizing reserve  forces  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Question.  How  fast  do  you  expect  to  ramp  down  the  reserve  component  troops  that 
have  been  called  up? 

Answer.  The  Department  is  committed  to  releasing  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  and  we  are  currently  demobilizing  approximately  10,000 
per  month.  This  issue  has  the  personal  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
has  directed  initiatives  to  relieve  pressure  on  these  patriotic  citizens,  their  families, 
and  their  employers. 

For  example,  significant  numbers  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
mobilized  during  the  buildup  to  war  were  required  for  missions  other  than  direct 
combat  or  combat  support  in  Iraq.  Many  of  these  people  were  assigned  to  augment 
headquarters  staffs  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world  to  help  with  the  increased 
workload  experienced  by  commands  supporting  the  war  effort.  They  served  as  staff 
officers,  operations  center  watchstanders,  intelligence  analysts,  etc.,  and  provided  a 
necessary  and  valuable  service.  However,  given  the  reduced  intensity  of  current  op- 
erations, we  have  directed  the  Combatant  Commanders  and  Services  to  review  their 
use  of  these  personnel  and  submit  appropriate  demobilization  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  some  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  will  be  required 
to  stay  on  active  duty,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future,  to  solidify  the  liberation 
of  Iraq.  As  you  are  aware,  although  the  majority  of  Iraqis  have  welcomed  the  free- 
dom restored  by  the  U.S.  and  our  coalition  partners,  there  remain  pockets  of  resist- 
ance from  people  who  benefited  from  the  despotic  rule  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  other 
rogue  elements  in  the  population.  We  are  committed  to  remaining  in  Iraq  for  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  with  the  forces  necessary,  to  ensure  that  these  destabilizing  influ- 
ences are  defeated.  Our  goal  is  to  help  the  Iraqi  people  establish  internal  security 
and  develop  stable  self-government.  U.S.  forces  required  for  these  missions  include 
combat  support  personnel,  civil  support  personnel,  and  other  specialists,  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  whom  are  Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  We  are  currently  assessing 
the  impact  of  this  mission  and  other  Central  Command  requirements  on  reserve  de- 
mobilization. 

Question.  What  do  you  expect  the  number  will  be  at  the  end  of  June?  At  the  end 
of  September? 

Answer.  The  Services  recently  prepared  monthly  mobilization  projections  based  on 
what  is  known  on  projected  military  requirements  of  evolving  military  requirements 
in  Iraq.  There  as  many  variables  and  these  estimates  are  subject  to  cheuige.  The 
estimates  for  June  through  September  are  as  follows: 

,  Estimated  number  of 

End  of  month  mobilized  reseri'isis 

June  215,235 

July  197,235 

August  189,235 

September  181,235 

These  estimates  indicate  an  average  demobilization  rate  of  more  than  8,000  per 
month. 

Question.  How  will  your  cost  estimate  change  if  you  need  to  hold  on  active  duty 
a  large  number  of  reservists  that  you  thought  you  would  be  able  to  send  home  short- 
ly after  the  end  of  combat  operations? 

Answer.  Our  cost  estimate  assumes  relatively  rapid  demobilization  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  intense  conflict.  If  this  assumed  demobilization  does  not  mate- 
rialize, we  would  trade-off"  requirements  (e.g.,  reconstitution)  against  any  increased 
costs  since  these  would  be  "must-pay"  bills. 

Question.  Many  units  have  been  deployed,  and  are  no  longer  at  their  home  bases, 
consuming  supplies.  Have  accounts  been  scrubbed  aggressively  to  ensure  that  the 
maximum  amount  available  has  been  applied  to  offset  war  costs? 

Answer.  Yes.  Our  supplemental  request  included  offsets.  Also,  we  continue  to 
monitor  our  budget  execution  to  ensure  that  all  available  resources  are  effectively 
applied  to  our  requirements. 

Reconstitution  of  Equipment  and  Personnel 

Question.  One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  successfully  wage  war,  is  the  readiness  of  its  force  and  equipment  prior 
to  the  war.  The  ability  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  to  roll  combat  ready  equip- 
ment off  of  the  sealift  ships,  is  directly  tied  to  the  combat  readiness  of  the  equip- 
ment loaded  on  the  ship.  The  ability  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  fly  hundreds 
of  sorties  off  aircraft  carriers,  is  directly  tied  to  the  ability  of  those  carriers  to  get 
to  the  fight.  What  has  been  included  in  your  supplemental  request  for  bringing  the 
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equipment  back  to  the  United  States  and  putting  it  through  the  depot  maintenance 
process? 

Answer.  The  cost  estimate  assumes  that  equipment  will  return  to  the  originating 
location  after  it  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  combat  forces  in  the  Iraq  theater  of  oper- 
ations. The  depot  maintenance  estimate  is  based  on  two  primary  factors,  first  the 
composition  of  the  units  being  deployed  and  second,  the  duration  of  operations  in 
the  theater.  Furthermore,  the  duration  factor  includes  both  a  combat  operational 
tempo  and  a  lower  intensity  operational  tempo  based  on  the  anticipated  length  of 
each  phase  of  the  operation. 

The  current  plan  is  for  major  Air  Force  and  Naval  units  to  redeploy  back  to  their 
originating  bases  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  combatant  commander  has  re- 
leased the  unit  from  the  area  of  operations.  It  is  anticipated  that  major  Army 
ground  units  will  remain  deployed  in  the  theater  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
will  take  longer  to  redeploy  back  to  originating  locations. 

In  most  situations,  depot  maintenance  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  bring  the  equipment  back  to  combat  ready  levels.  Transition  through  the 
depot  will  be  paced  by  the  arrival  of  the  equipment  to  the  depot  maintenance  facil- 
ity, level  of  repair  required,  the  need  to  defer  maintenance  due  to  other  military  re- 
quirements, and  the  availability  of  repair  facilities. 

Question.  What  are  the  assumptions  you  used  to  develop  these  costs? 

Answer.  The  Iraq  operation  cost  estimate  is  primarily  based  on  the  Time  Phased 
Force  and  Deployment  Data,  (TPFDD)  prepared  by  U.S.  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  and  the  Services. 

The  estimate  is  based  on:  the  type  of  mission/contingency;  duration;  operational 
tempo  (OPTEMPO);  number  of  personnel  and  equipment  to  be  deployed;  transpor- 
tation needs;  subsistence  for  personnel  being  deployed;  and  the  originating  and  des- 
tination site.  The  result  is  an  estimate  stratified  on  the  basis  of  personnel  (military 
and  civilian)  costs;  personnel  support;  the  actual  operation;  and  transportation  to 
and  from  the  contingency. 

The  estimate  for  munitions  is  partially  based  on  targeting  plans,  weapon  utiliza- 
tion rates,  and  inventory  objectives  for  post  conflict  reconstitution.  The  estimate  for 
depot  maintenance  and  spare  parts  were  estimated  by  Services  based  on  local  envi- 
ronmental considerations  using  lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm. 

A  major  cost  driver  behind  the  estimate  is  the  assumed  combat  intensity  that  is 
categorized  by  various  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  levels.  OPTEMPO  level  2  is 
defined  as  heightened  operations  short  of  combat;  for  the  OIF  estimate,  OPTEMPO 
2  describes  operations  in  the  transition  and  stabilization  period.  OPTEMPO  level  3 
characterizes  the  combat  period. 

The  estimate  for  the  major  conflict  period  is  based  on  planning  factors  contained 
in  the  TPFDD  force  package.  Each  unit  (a  force  package)  is  individually  tasked  and 
priced  for  a  specific  duration,  the  cost  for  transportation  included  both  inter-theater 
and  intra-theater  costs.  Inter-theater  transportation  cost  is  primarily  limited  to  re- 
supply  missions,  and  intra-theater  transportation  moves  personnel  and  equipment 
to  and  from  the  area  of  operations.  During  the  major  conflict  period,  most  of  the 
cost  for  transportation  is  for  intra-theater  transportation. 

Following  a  force  build  up  period,  the  cost  estimate  is  based  on  a  nominal  short 
and  intense  combat  period,  followed  by  period  of  transition  and  stabilization  of  Iraq. 
The  number  of  combat  units,  equipment  and  personnel  deployed  in  support  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  operation  is  driven  by  specifications  outlined  in  the  TPFDD 
in  support  of  the  CENTCOM  plan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Question.  In  some  cases,  the  scheduling  of  the  maintenance  may  push  this  cost 
into  fiscal  year  2004.  Do  you  have  a  plan  for  addressing  additional  costs  in  fiscal 
year  2004  due  to  the  need  to  restore  and  upgi'ade  equipment  such  as  ships  and  air- 
planes? 

Answer.  Maintenance  of  the  equipment  used  in  Iraqi  operations  depends  on  when 
it  is  returned  to  its  originating  location,  and  when  it  is  subsequently  sent  to  the 
depot  maintenance  facility.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance  schedules  for  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  equipment  is  also  partly  dependent  on  other  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  the  possible  need  for  that  equipment  to  support  other  military 
missions  and  the  availability  of  maintenance  facilities  to  perform  the  required  main- 
tenance. 

Assuming  that  the  intensive  combat  phase  executes  as  planned,  many  for  the 
fixed  wing  aircraft  and  naval  assets  will  return  to  their  home  locations  in  FY  2003. 
Other  equipment,  especially  that  used  by  some  Army  units  may  have  to  be  retamed 
in  the  theater  of  operations  for  a  longer  period.  Maintenance  on  much  of  that  equip- 
ment may  have  to  be  deferred  to  FY  2004.  We  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  how 
much  of  the  required  maintenance  costs  will  fall  in  FY  2004  as  the  operation  and 
prospective  drawdown  of  forces  proceeds. 
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Question.  In  addition  to  equipment,  properly  placed  and  trained  personnel  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  readiness  of  the  militar>'.  In  some  cases,  deployed  personnel 
have  missed  training  opportunities,  separation  dates  or  mo\'ing  on  to  new  assign- 
ments. What  has  been  included  in  your  supplemental  request  for  "reconstituting" 
the  militaiy  personnel  as  they  return  to  the  United  States  (i.e.  training,  permanent 
change  of  station  moves)? 

Answer.  Nothing  was  specifically  included  in  the  supplemental  request  for  "recon- 
stituting" the  military  personnel  as  they  return  to  the  United  States.  The  amount 
required  for  this  purpose  in  FY  2003  remains  in  the  baseline  budgets.  Much  of  the 
reconstitution  will  need  to  occur  during  FY  2004. 

Question.  What  are  the  assumptions  you  used  to  develop  these  costs? 

Answer.  For  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  personnel,  we  assumed  that 
some  personnel  would  return  in  time  to  accomplish  the  scheduled  training.  It  was 
clear  that  some  training  exercises  would  be  cancelled,  so  the  cost  avoidance  for  those 
exercises  was  considered.  In  a  number  of  areas,  the  funding  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  spent  on  these  training  exercises  was  applied  to  the  cost  of  war  bills  be- 
fore the  supplemental  request  was  submitted,  thus  reducing  the  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

Equipment  that  is  not  destroyed  will  be  returned  to  its  home  station.  Because  the 
operational  stress  placed  on  equipment  in  a  battlefield  situation  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  normal  peacetime  use,  it  is  anticipated  that  some  of  the  equipment  will 
have  to  be  refurbished  at  a  government  or  contractor  depot  facility.  Other  equip- 
ment may  suffer  damage  beyond  what  would  be  economically  prudent  to  try  to  re- 
pair. Plans  to  procure  replacement  equipment  will  be  carefully  evaluated  by  the  De- 
partment to  ensure  that  the  equipment  being  replaced  is  consistent  with  the  trans- 
formation initiatives  that  the  Department  is  pursuing. 

The  cost  estimate  is  based  on  a  specific  time  duration  of  intensive  combat  oper- 
ations, followed  by  a  lower  operational  tempo  period  while  Iraq  is  stabilized.  There- 
fore, funding  requested  for  reconstitution  of  equipment  is  based  on  the  anticipated 
duration  of  operations  in  Iraq. 

United  States  Special  Operations  Command 

Question.  The  Special  Operations  Command  is  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  a  number  of  other  locations. 
Special  Operations  forces  are  still  heavily  engaged  in  operations  in  and  around  Af- 
ghanistan. How  much  longer  do  you  anticipate  they  will  be  needed  there? 

Answer.  Until  we  kill/capture  the  AQ  terrorists  and  eliminate  the  Taliban 
remanents  it  is  a  long-term  journey.  While  Afghanistan's  democracy  grov/s  its  inter- 
nal capabilities  grow  (ANA),  and  the  international  community  plays  a  bigger  role, 
our  Special  Forces  and  conventional  forces  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  mission  accomplishment. 

Question.  How  many  of  these  forces  are  involved  in  operations  and  how  many  are 
involved  in  training  the  Afghan  National  Army? 

Answer.  We  currently  have  approximately  1084  personnel  involved  in  operations. 
No  SOCOM  personnel  are  involved  with  ANA  training. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  supplemental  request  will  support  Special  Operations 
activities  in  various  operations?  How  much  is  requested  for  additional  flying  hours? 
How  much  is  requested  for  the  reconstitution  of  ammunition  and  other  items  used 
thus  far  and  projected  to  be  used  in  combat?  How  much  is  requested  for  procure- 
ment for  the  use  of  Special  Operations  Forces?  For  what  items?  What  items  will  be 
procured? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse to  the  above  questions  in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing 
volume.] 

United  States  Special  Operations  Command  MH-47  Helicopters 

Questioji.  Since  October  of  2001,  the  160th  Special  Operations  Regiment  has  expe- 
rienced battle  damage  to  ten  of  its  MH-47  fleet  in  eleven  different  instances.  Two 
of  these  aircraft  were  destroyed  beyond  repair.  If  the  Congress  approves  the  fiscal 
year  2004  request  for  additional  special  operations  MH-47  helicopters,  there  will 
still  be  a  shortfall  of  at  least  8  helicopters.  How  does  the  Department  plan  to  meet 
this  requirement? 

Answer.  The  Department  is  reviewing  the  options  to  ensure  that  both  the  Army 
and  USSOCOM  have  the  rotary  wing  lift  capability  that  they  need.  There  are  cur- 
rently 53  MH-47G  conversions  planned  through  FY  2009,  to  include  two  replace- 
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ment  helicopters  funded  through  the  Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund  in  FY 
2002. 

Question.  Given  the  contributions  that  these  hehcopters  have  thus  far  provided 
in  the  Global  war  on  terrorism,  why  is  there  no  request  in  the  supplemental  to  re- 
place the  two  helicopters,  which  are  a  total  loss? 

Answer.  The  Department  funded  two  replacement  helicopters  in  FY  2002  using 
$57  million  of  Defense  Emergency  Response  Funds.  These  two  helicopters  will  be 
delivered  in  FY  2005. 

End-Item  Losses 

Question.  In  support  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  in  Operations  in  Iraq, 
the  Services  have  sustained  the  loss  of  numerous  equipment  end  items  such  as  air- 
craft, in  the  Army  alone,  39  aircraft  have  been  either  been  lost  of  sustained  heavy 
damage  during  the  past  year.  Please  describe  the  losses  due  to  combat  and  mishaps 
of  major  end  items  in  support  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  the  Global  War  on  Ter- 
rorism. 

Answer.  Due  to  ongoing,  dynamic  combat  operations,  the  list  of  equipment  losses 
due  to  combat  and  mishaps  is  continuously  changing.  A  complete  list  of  equipment 
losses  will  be  provided  at  the  completion  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Supplemental  request  appears  to  replace  only  certain 
end  items  lost  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  in  operations  in  Iraq.  What  is 
the  criteria  used  to  determine  which  items  would  be  replaced? 

Answer.  Given  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  operations,  we  have  structured  the  Sup- 
plemental request  to  maximize  our  flexibility  to  ensure  that  the  most  critical  items 
are  replaced.  Some  items  may  not  be  replaced,  as  inventory  levels  may  be  sufficient 
that  are  no  longer  in  production.  In  this  case,  we  may  procure  substitute  items  that 
provide  a  similar  capabilty.  The  Department  will  evaluate  end-item  losses  and  no- 
tify the  Congi-ess  on  funds  to  be  transferred  to  investment  accounts  to  replace  ex- 
penditures. 

Question.  Please  describe  the  type  and  quantity  of  such  items  included  in  the  Sup- 
plemental request. 

Answer.  Given  the  current  status  of  military  operations,  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine the  Department's  specific  requirements  for  replacement  equipment.  The  Sup- 
plemental request  is  structured  with  the  flexibility  needed  to  ensure  requirements 
can  be  addressed  as  they  arise  despite  the  unknowns  of  ongoing  combat  operations. 

Question.  In  some  cases,  such  as  aircraft,  there  have  been  significant  issues.  Why 
did  the  Department  choose  not  to  initiate  replacement  of  this  equipment  in  the  Sup- 
plemental request? 

Answer.  Given  the  current  status  of  military  operations,  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine the  Department's  specific  requirements  for  replacement  equipment.  The  De- 
partment was  hesitant  to  predict  losses  of  specific  aircraft  prior  to  the  onset  of  hos- 
tilities. Once  we  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  specific  aircraft  are  lost  in 
Iraq,  we  can  determine  which  ones  are  our  highest  priorities  to  replace. 

Patriot  Missiles 

Question.  News  reports  indicate  that  Patriot  missiles  successfully  intercepted  sev- 
eral Iraqi  missiles  during  the  initial  phase  of  operations  in  Iraq.  These  reports  are 
unclear  as  to  whether  the  intercepted  missiles  were  Scuds  or  another  type  of  missile 
such  as  the  al  Samoud.  Reports  also  indicate  that  a  Patriot  missile  inadvertently 
downed  a  coalition  aircraft.  What  types  of  Patriot  missiles  are  deployed  in  support 
of  operations  in  Iraq  PAC-2?  PAC-3?  Both? 

Answer.  Coalition  forces  deployed  PAC-2,  Guidance  Enhanced  Missiles  (GEM), 
GEM+  and  PAC-3  missiles  in  support  of  operations  in  Iraq. 

Question.  Backup  materials  for  the  fiscal  year  2003  Supplemental  budget  request 
suggest  that  additional  funding  is  included  for  additional  Patriot  missiles.  How 
many  and  what  types  of  Patriot  missiles? 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  request  is  for  22  PAC-3  missiles. 

Question.  What  is  the  production  lead-time  between  funding  and  receipt  of  addi- 
tional Patriot  missiles? 

Answer.  For  the  FY03  PAC-3  missile  production  contract,  lead  time  between  con- 
tract award  and  first  delivery  is  17  months. 

Question.  Early  media  reports  indicate  that  several  Iraqi  missiles  were  success- 
fully intercepted  in  the  early  stages  of  operations.  Do  you  yet  know  the  type  of  mis- 
siles that  were  intercepted? 
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Answer.  The  specific  types  of  Short  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (SRBMs)  successfully 
intercepted  by  PATRIOT  units  during  the  course  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF) 
were  either  the  al-Samoud  or  Ababil/Al  Fatah  SRBMs. 

Questioth  How  many  attempted  intercepts  did  U.S.  or  other  forces  initiate? 

Answer.  U.S.  Army  and  Kuwaiti  PATRIOT  units  initiated  nine  engagements 
against  confirmed  Iraqi  Short  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (SRBMs)  during  the  course 
of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).  All  nine  Iraqi  SRBMs  that  threatened  specific 
U.S.  and  Kuwaiti  forces/assets  were  successfully  destroyed  by  either  U.S.  or  Kuwaiti 
PATRIOT  batteries  using  either  PAC-2  class  or  PAC-3  interceptors. 

Question.  Recent  news  reports  indicate  that  a  Patriot  missile  accidentally  downed 
a  coalition  aircraft.  Do  you  know  if  this  incident  represented  a  failure  of  the  missile 
system?  Command  and  control  over  the  launch?  Are  there  other  reasons? 

Answer.  The  cause  of  the  friendly  fire  incidents  is  still  under  investigation. 

Ammunition  Funding 

Question.  The  Supplemental  request  provides  for  $3.7  billion  for  ammunition  both 
to  replace  what  has  been  used  in  combat  and  in  anticipation  of  continued  oper- 
ations. OSD  justification  materials  indicate  that  $500  million  of  the  $3.7  billion  is 
related  to  ammunition  consumed  to  date,  and  $3.2  billion  anticipated  future  ammu- 
nition requirements.  This  requirement  is  very  broadly  defined,  and  includes  every- 
thing from  small  arms  ammunition  up  to  ci*uise  missile  and  Patriot  missiles.  Mr. 
Secretary,  when  you  developed  the  ammunition  component  of  the  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations request,  what  assumptions  were  used  as  to  the  type  and  duration  of 
operations? 

Answer.  The  munitions  component  was  developed  with  input  from  the  military  de- 
partments based  on  various  duration  scenarios.  The  final  request  is  based  on  a  short 
duration,  high  intensity  conflict,  using  a  variety  of  weapons  from  precision  guided 
standoff  weapons  to  conventional  ground  ammunition. 

Question.  Does  this  request  replace  ammunition  used  in  combat?  Does  it  antici- 
pate ammunition  requirements  for  future  operations? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  will  replace  munitions  used  in  combat,  though 
not  necessarily  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  Munitions  expended  that  are  in  production 
will  be  replaced  to  the  extent  possible,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  some  mu- 
nitions with  more  recent  versions,  depending  on  when  the  items  were  produced.  The 
supplemental  will  also  be  used,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  anticipate  munitions  re- 
quirements for  future  operations  based  on  careful  examinations  of  inventories  after 
the  conflict. 

Question.  Please  provide  a  breakout  of  known  expended  munitions. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volurnxO.] 

Question.  How  has  the  term  "ammunition"  been  defined  in  this  request?  Does  it 
include  items  generally  purchased  through  the  Services'  ammunition  procurement 
accounts?  Does  it  include  other  items  such  as  replacement  missiles? 

Answer.  The  term  "ammunition"  includes  both  conventional  ammunition  pur- 
chased through  the  ammunition  accounts,  as  well  as  precision  guided  munitions  and 
missiles.  The  precision  guided  munitions  are  purchased  through  both  the  ammuni- 
tion and  missile/weapons  accounts,  depending  on  the  exact  weapon. 

Question.  Please  provide  a  list  by  type  of  ammunition  of  those  items  you  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Supplemental  request. 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  for  munitions  was  developed  before  the  start 
of  the  conflict,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  fund  to  replenish  munitions  based  on  their 
expenditure  during  the  conflict,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  Services'  inventory  of  mu- 
nitions. Conventional  ammunition  may  include  items  such  as  bomb  bodies,  small 
and  medium  caliber,  tank  ammunition,  mortars,  artillery,  rockets,  grenades,  fuzes, 
anti-tank  mines,  signals,  demolition  munitions,  flares,  cartridges,  and  others  as  nec- 
essary. Precision  guided  munitions  may  include  items  such  as  Tactical  Tomahawk, 
Laser  Guided  Bombs,  Joint  Standoff  Weapon,  Javelin,  Laser  and  Longbow  Hellfire, 
Army  Tactical  Missile  System,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System,  Patriot,  Stinger, 
and  others  as  necessary. 

Question.  Will  current  production  capabilities  be  able  to  meet  the  request  for  addi- 
tional replacement  munitions  given  fiscal  year  2003  and  fiscal  year  2004  production 
requests? 

Answer.  The  Department  will  ensure  that  production  capabilities  are  present  in 
replenishing  munitions  through  the  supplemental  request,  as  well  as  the  baseline 
budget  request  for  munitions.  With  respect  to  producing  additional  munitions  with 
the  supplemental   request,  the   Department  will   only  include   high   priority  items 
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where  production  capability  is  present,  and  the  additional  workload  does  not  create 
undue  delay  in  the  overall  production  schedule  of  that  item. 

Question.  What  is  the  timeline  for  replacing  these  munitions? 

Answer.  In  replacing  munitions  through  supplemental  funding,  the  majority  of  re- 
placements will  take  place  during  the  Fiscal  Year  2003  funded  delivery  period.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  some  instances  where  some  production  will  be  added  to  the  Fis- 
cal Year  2004  funded  delivery  period,  if  this  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  more  balanced 
production  schedule  between  those  two  periods. 

Question.  Are  there  differences  between  the  requests  submitted  by  the  Services 
for  ammunition  and  the  level  of  funding  included  in  the  request?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  The  munitions  requirements  were  developed  with  input  from  the  Serv- 
ices, based  on  many  different  conflict  duration  scenarios.  The  final  request,  devel- 
oped before  the  conflict,  represents  the  Department's  best  estimate  for  a  short  term, 
high  intensity  conflict,  based  on  usage  of  both  precision  guided  standoff  weapons, 
as  well  as  conventional  ammunition. 

Question.  How  is  the  $3.7  billion  requested  for  ammunition  divided  between  the 
various  services? 

Answer.  Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  nature  and  duration  of  the  conflict, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  joint  weapons  to  be  used,  the  supplemental  request  for 
munitions  is  not  precisely  split  among  the  Services.  The  request  was  developed  be- 
fore the  conflict,  and  represents  the  Department's  best  estimate  of  a  fund  required 
to  replenish  and  restock  inventories  of  a  wide  variety  of  munitions  after  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  combat  usage. 

Services  Cash  Run-Out  Dates 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  understand  that  given  the  pace  of  ongoing  operations, 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  especially,  have  the  potential  of  running  out  of  money 
in  mid-April  or  early  May.  When  do  you  estimate  the  Services  will  run  out  of  obliga- 
tion authority? 

Answer.  Approval  of  the  FY  2003  Supplemental  prevented  this  from  happening. 

Question.  How  long  would  "Feed  and  Forage"  action  extend  the  run-out  date? 

Answer.  Approval  of  PT  2003  Supplemental  prevented  this  from  happening. 

CONSTRUCTON  PROJECTS  USING  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS 

Question.  Please  discuss  the  construction  of  temporary  and  durable  or  semi-per- 
manent buildings  and  support  facilities,  such  a  fuel  tank  farms,  in  the  Gulf  region. 

Answer.  Section  2801  defines  a  military  construction  project  as  a  facility  under 
the  control  of  a  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department.  The  Department  used  O&M 
funds  to  construct  temporary  facilities  if  there  was  not  a  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment (SOFA)  in  place  and  if  the  facility  was  temporary,  i.e.  if  it  was  to  be  used  after 
the  operation.  If  the  facility  was  in  a  country  that  had  a  SOFA  or  was  under  the 
control  of  a  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department,  or  if  the  facility  could  be  used  after 
the  operation,  then  it  was  considered  military  construction. 

Question.  What  is  the  total  Operation  and  Maintenance  appropriations  that  have 
been  used  to  construct  such  facilities? 

Answer.  The  Department  used  approximately  $758  million  of  O&M,  $128.6  mil- 
hon  of  Military  Construction,  $21.2  miUion  of  DERF  O&M,  $63.1  million  of  DERF 
Military  Construction,  and  $3.9  million  of  Exercise  Related  Construction  (ERC). 

Question.  On  what  authority  does  the  Department  base  its  decision  to  use  O&M 
appropriations  instead  of  MILCON  appropriations  for  this  construction? 

Answer.  Section  2801  of  10  U.S.C.  That  section  defines  a  Military  Construction 
project  as  a  facility  under  the  control  of  a  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department  and 
if  the  facility  is  temporary. 

Contributions  From  Other  Countries 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Defense  Cooperation  account,  or  other  fund 
used  by  the  Department  to  collect  contributions  from  other  countries  for  this  war 
with  Iraq? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Cooperation  account  has  a  balance  of  $13,141,644. 

Question.  How  much  is  in  the  fund? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Cooperation  account  has  investments  totaling  $13,140,838 
and  cash  of  $806. 

Question.  What  are  your  projections  for  receipts  to  the  funds? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Cooperation  account  has,  since  October  1,  2001,  had  an  av- 
erage total  monthly  contribution  rate  of  $645,663.  The  total  average  rate  is  made 
up  of  individual  contributions  of  $366,467  per  month  and  foreign  contributions  of 
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$279,196  per  month.  The  contribution  amounts,  however,  vary  greatly  by  month. 
The  average  individual  contributions  was  influenced  by  a  one-time  contribution  in 
January  2002  of  $6,353,462,  and  the  average  foreign  contributions  was  influenced 
by  a  one-time  contribution  in  June  2002  of  $5,000,000. 

Question.  Wlio  are  the  expected  donor  countries? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  seeking  donors  throughout  the  world  to 
aid  in  fighting  the  global  war  on  terrorism  and  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iraq.  Contribution  efforts  have  concentrated  on  support  to  coalition 
partners  and  relief  and  reconstruction,  and  have  not,  however,  especially  involved 
the  Defense  Cooperation  account,  which  is  used  by  the  Department  for  its  expenses, 
as  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Question.  Aie  there  restrictions  on  any  of  the  contributions,  such  as  it  can  only 
go  to  help  with  humanitarian  work  or  for  non-lethal  purposes? 

Answer.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  any  of  the  contributions  to  the  Defense  Co- 
operation account.  The  money  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  account  can  be  spent  as 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Question.  What  sort  of  things  have  been  or  are  expected  to  be  received  as  "In- 
kind"'  contributions? 

Answer.  Categories  of  In-kind  contributions  include  (1)  airlift,  (2)  base  operations 
support,  (3)  biological  and  chemical  detection  and  decontamination,  (4)  engineering 
services,  (5)  fuel  and  underway  replenishment  services,  (6)  intelligence/interdiction/ 
surveillance/escort,  (7)  logistics  support,  (8)  mine  hunting  and  clearing,  (9)  hospital 
and  medical  support,  (10)  equipment  and  vehicles,  and  (11)  force  protection  and  se- 
curity forces. 

Question.  This  supplemental  request  includes  $340  million  for  additional  fuel  cost. 
Why  not  ask  allies  in  the  region  to  provide  the  fuel? 

Answer.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  providing  free  fuel  related  to  Operation  Southern 
Watch  for  some  years.  When  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF;  began,  the  Kingdom 
continued  that  level  of  support.  In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  also  provided  con- 
cessionary pricing  on  some  of  the  additional  fuel  procured  by  the  US  for  use  during 
OIF.  Japan  has  been  providing  free  fuel  from  its  oiler  fleet  for  U.S.  Navy  ship  con- 
sumption since  shortly  after  September  11,  2001.  Kuwait  is  providing  significant 
free  fuel  for  use  in  OIF.  Kuwait  also  constructed  fuel  pipelines  northward  without 
charge  to  aid  the  war  effort. 

The  requested  funding  is  net  of  the  free  and  discounted  fiiel  we  are  receiving.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  to  solicit  allied  support. 

Other  than  the  fi^ee  fuel  mentioned  above,  allies  are  providing  fuel  we  need  that 
we  must  buy.  Aircraft  operations  are  originating  in  many  geographic  locations  that 
are  not  providing  fi-ee  fuel.  For  OIF,  these  locations  include  Diego  Garcia,  Egypt, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  some  countries  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  B- 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  providing  free  fuel  related  to  Operation  Southern  Watch  for 
some  years.  When  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  began,  the  Kingdom  continued 
that  level  of  support.  In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  also  provided  concessionary  pricing 
on  some  of  the  additional  fuel  procured  by  the  US  for  use  during  OIF.  Japan  has 
been  providing  free  fuel  from  its  oiler  fleet  for  U.S.  Navy  ship  consumption  since 
shortly  after  September  11,  2001.  Kuwait  is  providing  significant  free  fuel  for  use 
in  OIF.  Kuwait  also  constructed  fuel  pipelines  northward  without  charge  to  aid  the 
war  effort. 

The  requested  funding  is  net  of  the  fi-ee  and  discovinted  fiiel  we  are  receiving.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  to  solicit  allied  support. 

Other  than  the  free  fuel  mentioned  above,  allies  are  providing  fuel  we  need  that 
we  must  buy.  Aircraft  operations  are  originating  in  many  geographic  locations  that 
are  not  providing  free  fuel.  For  OIF,  these  locations  include  Diego  Garcia,  Egypt, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  some  countries  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  B-2 
flights  originate  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 

Costs  of  fuel  are  up  world-wide.  The  funds  are  requested  to  cover  that  increased 
cost. 

Natural  Resources  Risk  Remediation  Fund 

Question.  The  Supplemental  request  includes  a  separate  appropriation  almost 
$500  million  for  the  Natural  Resources  Remediation  Fund.  The  Committee  under- 
stands that  this  request  is  to  pay  for  the  emergency  fire  fighting  and  repair  of  oil 
wells  that  have  been  set  on  fire  in  Iraq.  How  were  the  costs  estimated? 

Answer.  The  DoD  Supplemental  request  included  $489.3  million  in  the  Natural 
Resources  Risk  Remediation  Fund  to  address  emergency  fire  fighting,  repair  of  dam- 
ages to  oil  facilities  in  Iraq,  and  temporary  operation  of  the  fields.  The  $489.3  mil- 
lion is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of:  anticipated  fire  fighting  operations  and  fire  fight- 
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ing  equipment,  specialized  vehicles,  well  testers,  oil  pipeline,  parts,  fittings,  oil  field 
equipment  and  pump  parts  to  replace  damaged  or  destroyed  items,  contracts  for 
mission  support  by  specialized  contractors.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel  trav- 
el and  per  diem  and  related  expenses,  training  requirements,  damage  assessment 
teams,  and  other  expenses.  The  Corp  of  Engineers  worked  with  CENTCOM  to  refine 
the  contingency  plans  and  cost  estimates  developed  by  private  contractors,  and  de- 
termined the  contracting  strategy  for  support  services. 

Question.  How  does  the  work  get  done,  that  is,  who  does  the  actual  work?  Private 
sector  contractors  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE)  is  the  Army's  Executive 
agent  for  this  area.  The  USACE  has  issued  a  contract  to  Kellog/Brown  and  Root, 
which  is  responsible  for  day  to  day  operations.  The  USACE  oversees  KBR's  activi- 
ties to  ensure  they  comply  with  the  specifications  of  the  contract. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  this  fund  will  be  used  for  an3rthing  besides  fighting 
the  fires  and  repairing  the  wells? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Natural  Resources  Risk  Remediation  provision  would  provide 
funds  not  only  for  emergency  fire  fighting,  and  repair  to  damaged  oil  facilities,  but 
also  to  preserve  and  rebuild  the  fuel  distribution  system. 

Question.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  thus  far  been  expended? 

Answer.  As  of  March  25,  2003,  $94  million  was  expended  out  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Risk  Remediation  Fund. 

Question.  Can  this  fund  accept  contributions  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  sei'vices 
from  individuals  or  from  other  countries?  If  so,  how  do  you  anticipate  managing  this 
fund? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  can  accept  contributions  of  money  for  Natural 
Resources  Risk  Remediation  Fund  (NRRRF)  purposes  and  credit  the  money  directly 
to  the  NRRRF.  Funds  received  from  private  individuals  or  foreign  countries  would 
be  realigned  through  the  Department  of  Treasury  to  the  NRRRF.  Upon  receipt  of 
these  funds,  the  Department  of  Treasury  would  apportion  the  additional  funds  to 
DoD  via  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  subsequently  issue  the  NRRRF  funds  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  execution. 

Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program 

Question.  Currently,  the  CTR  program  is  designed  to  help  the  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  and  eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 
The  supplemental  request  includes  language  that  would  expand  this  program  world- 
wide. Why  is  this  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  the  program  being  requested 
in  an  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill? 

Answer.  Given  the  new  threats  confronting  the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  believed  it  important  to  promptly  seek  legislative  language  that 
would  expand  the  geographic  scope  and  flexibility  of  the  CTR  Program  to  address 
dangerous  WMD  proliferation  threats,  thereby  providing  the  President  another  use- 
ful option  in  his  WMD  response  tool-kit.  If  the  proposed  language  is  approved,  DoD 
plans  to  leverage  its  special  expertise  and  unique  access  to  deal  with  WMD,  related 
materials  and  infrastructure  in  countries  where  it  currently  has  a  large  footprint, 
such  as  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  the  long  term,  DoD  wants  to  be  able  to  address 
WMD  threats  in  other  countries  where  strong  military-to-military  relationships 
could  be  leveraged. 

Question.  Would  the  language  affect  only  the  CTR  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  those  funded  through  the  Department  of  State  and  Department  of  En- 
ergy as  well? 

Answer.  The  proposed  language  would  affect  only  the  Department  of  Defense  CTR 
Program. 

Question.  Is  the  Administration  proposing  similar  legislative  language  to  the  au- 
thorizing committee? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Administration  proposed  to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  that  similar  language  be  included  in  the  FY  2004  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act. 

Question.  What  kind  of  programs  would  be  funded  if  Congress  accepted  this  modi- 
fication, and  where  would  such  programs  occur? 

Answer.  DoD  would  fund  proliferation  threat  reduction  projects  and  activities  out- 
side the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  designed  either  to  help  resolve  crit- 
ical emerging  proliferation  threats  that  jeopardize  United  States  national  security 
interests,  or  to  take  advantage  of  unexpected  opportunities  to  achieve  long-standing 
United  States  nonproliferation  goals.  We  anticipate  employing  this  authority  where 
DoD  has  a  sizable  presence,  in  close  coordination  with  other  departments  to  maxi- 
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mize  the  expertise  United  States  agencies  can  bring  to  bear  to  address  a  prolifera- 
tion threat. 

We  believe  there  remains  not  only  fissile  material  and  possibly  nuclear  weapons, 
but  also  dangerous  pathogens  and  perhaps  chemical  weapons  or  weaponized  chem- 
ical agents  in  countries  outside  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  pose  imminent  threats 
to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  reality  of  the  WMD  threat  is  so  changed 
since  9/11  that  we  need  to  rethink  how  we  position  the  United  States  to  respond 
quickly  and  decisively  to  emerging  WMD  proliferation  threats.  DoD  has  special  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  and,  sometimes,  special  access.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  impor- 
tant that  DoD  be  provided  the  flexibility  to  leverage  these  factors  when  appropriate 
and  in  full  coordination  with  the  interagency. 

Counter-Terrorism  Activities  in  Colombia 

Question.  The  President's  supplemental  request  includes  $34  million  in  the  Drug 
Interdiction  and  Counter-drug  Activities  program  to  fund  increased  operational 
tempo  in  Colombia's  unified  campaign  against  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. Three  American  DoD  contract  employees  are  currently  being  held  hostage 
by  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (the  FARC),  a  long  time  narco-ter- 
rorist  organization.  What  portions  of  this  request  are  intended  to  provide  support 
to  ongoing  counter-drug  activities  and  what  portions  are  intended  to  help  the  Co- 
lombians in  their  counter-terrorist  effort? 

Answer.  The  entire  $34  million  provided  in  the  supplemental  is  designed  to  assist 
the  Colombian  military  in  their  fight  against  narco-terrorists.  Terrorism  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking  are  clearly  linked.  The  Colombian  narco-terrorist  organizations 
(FARC,  ELN,  and  AUC)  receive  a  large  majority  of  their  funds  from  the  illegal  drug 
trade.  Congress  provided  DoD  expanded  authority  during  fiscal  years  2002  and  2003 
to  support  a  unified  campaign  against  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorist  organiza- 
tions operating  in  Colombia.  Attacking  both  terrorism  and  narcotics  trafficking  si- 
multaneously leverages  limited  resources  and  provides  the  most  effectiveness. 

Question.  What  portion  of  these  funds  will  support  American  DoD  personnel  and 
what  portion  will  be  provided  to  Colombia? 

Answer.  DoD  funds  will  provide  approximately  $11  million  to  support  DoD  per- 
sonnel assisting  Colombia  in  their  war  against  narco-terrorists.  This  includes  Oper- 
ations and  Intelligence  Teams,  which  will  advise  and  train  Colombia  military  units 
in  operational  and  intelligence  planning  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
levels.  Funding  also  supports  costs  associated  with  the  Air  Bridge  Denial  resump- 
tion. Although  this  funding  supports  the  deployment  and  sustainment  of  DoD  per- 
sonnel, the  direct  benefit  is  to  Colombian  military  units.  Apprdximately  $23  million 
will  be  provided  to  purchase  equipment,  construct  facilities  and  force  protection  up- 
grades, and  provide  contract  logistics  support  for  the  Colombian  military. 

Question.  Are  there  funds  requested  to  provide  force  protection  for  U.S.  personnel 
in  Colombia? 

Answer.  Yes.  Limited  force  protection  funding  for  the  Operations  and  Intelligence 
Teams  was  included  in  the  Supplemental.  In  addition,  funds  will  be  used  for  force 
protection  support  for  Colombian  facilities  in  which  we  have  invested  DoD  support. 
In  addition,  supplemental  funds  will  provide  force  protection  support  for  Colombian 
facilities  supporting  expanded  authorities  at  multiple  locations.  DoD  personnel  nor- 
mally operate  from  several  of  these  locations. 

Question.  Are  you  confident  that  the  request  is  consistent  with  current  Congres- 
sional authorizations  which  address  the  use  of  Counter-drug  funding  for  Counter- 
terrorism  activities? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  review  all  of  our  activities  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  law. 

Question.  Why  is  this  requested  in  the  Supplemental  request  for  funding  the  War 
in  Iraq? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  is  directly  related  to  the  Global  War  on  Ter- 
rorism. The  FARC  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  well-organized  terrorist  groups  in  the 
world.  The  FARC  has  killed  Americans,  including  DoD  contractors,  and  was  seeking 
to  assassinate  multiple  foreign  dignitaries,  including  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  in  a 
failed  mortar  attack  against  President  Uribe  at  his  inauguration.  The  FARC  is  mul- 
tinational in  character,  with  cells  and  financiers  in  several  countries.  The  FARC 
currently  holds  three  U.S.  government  contract  personnel  hostage.  The  FARC's 
main  source  of  income  remains  the  drug  trade.  Narco-ten-orist  elements  in  Colombia 
actively  seek  to  overthrow  the  freely  elected  Colombian  government,  the  oldest  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America.  Supplemental  funding  was  requested  for  Colombia  based 
on  commitments  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  made  to  Colombian  President  Uribe.  These  commitments  include  an  increased 
support  to  Colombia  against  narco-terrorists,  part  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 
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We  seek  to  provide  a  surge  of  training  and  equipment  to  Colombian  military  and 
police  forces.  The  U.S.  will  remain  in  a  supporting  role. 

Colombia  is  waging  a  valiant  effort  to  reclaim  territory  from  the  narcoterrorists. 
President  Uribe  is  working  to  destroy  narco-terrorist  organizations  and  illegal 
armed  groups,  and  the  ability  of  these  groups  to  undermine  Colombia's  democracy 
and  national  security.  The  Government  of  Colombia  urgently  needs  U.S.  support  to 
improve  its  countemarcoterrorism  capabilities.  With  the  momentum  provided  by  the 
election  of  President  Uribe,  there  is  a  window  of  opportunity  to  significantly  affect 
narco-terrorist  organizations  operating  in  Colombia. 

Defense  Health  Program 

Question.  There  is  $301.7  million  in  the  supplemental  for  Defense  Health  Pro- 
gram. How  is  this  divided  among  the  Army,  Navy/Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  is  currently  undergoing  a  midyear 
execution  review,  along  with  all  other  DoD  organizations,  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller).  Once  that  action  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  will  review  any  adjust- 
ments to  the  DHP  budget,  all  addiltional  funding  requirements  surfaced  during  the 
review;  and,  after  soliciting  input  from  the  Armed  Services  Surgeons  General,  make 
a  decision  on  the  $301.7  million  proposed  in  the  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act. 

No  distribution  will  be  made  to  the  Marine  Corps  as  their  health  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy. 

Question.  Does  this  amount  include  initial  supply  and  resupply  of  medical  units 
in  theater? 

Answer.  No.  Funding  for  those  requirements  were  included  in  Service  "line"  por- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  identified  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  No  amounts  were  identified  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  their  health  services  are  provided  by  the  Navy. 

Question.  Is  this  amount  based  on  the  number  of  servicemen  and  women  currently 
deployed? 

Answer.  The  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  appropriated 
$501.7  million  for  the  Defense  Health  Program.  Of  this  amount,  the  $3(5l.7  million 
in  the  Department's  request  was  based  on  the  number  of  activated  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel,  to  pay  the  anticipated  health  care  costs  for  those  personnel 
and  their  family  members.  The  additional  amount  of  $200  million  was  added  by  the 
Congress  for  additional  requirements. 

Disposition  of  Equipment  After  the  War 

Question.  Will  any  of  the  equipment  that  we  have  shipped  over  to  the  Gulf  be 
kept  in  the  area  after  the  war  is  over? 

Answer.  This  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  "Pre-positioning"  strategy.  As  part 
of  the  strategic  mobility  triad,  consisting  of  airlift,  sealift,  and  pre-positioned  mate- 
rial, we  use  "Pre-positioned  war  materials" — frequently  referred  to  as  "Prepo" — to 
reduce  the  response  time  to  a  contingency  around  the  world.  Under  this  concept, 
DoD  assets  are  placed  in  pre-selected  global  locations  to  provide  quicker  response 
times  to  potential  contingencies.  We  have  maintained  prepo  assets  in  the 
CENTCOM  AOR  for  many  years  and  this  strategy  will  remain  an  essential  part  of 
our  overall  strategy  into  the  future.  In  fact,  with  the  new  emphasis  on  relooking  our 
overseas  footprint,  this  program  may  well  become  more  important,  particularly  in 
a  region  as  critical  as  the  CENTCOM  AOR. 

We  are  cuirently  conducting  a  "Post-War  Defense  Assessment"  which  will  involve 
taking  a  look  at  our  near  and  long-term  strategic  goals,  plans  for  setting  the  force, 
and  reviewing  our  integi'ated  global  footprint  in  the  near  and  long-term.  This  as- 
sessment will  not  be  completed  until  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  '03  but  it  will  have 
a  major  impact  on  our  global  presence  and  contingency  plans.  These  decisions  will 
impact  the  near  and  long-term.  This  assessment  will  not  be  completed  until  the  late 
summer  or  fall  of  '03  but  it  will  have  a  major  impact  on  our  global  presence  and 
contingency  plans.  These  decisions  will  impact  the  near  and  long  term  decision  on 
the  final  positioning  of  our  prepo  assets  and  ultimately  determine  if  equipment  will 
be  kept  in  the  area  into  the  future. 

Question.  If  so,  are  costs  included  in  the  estimate  to  properly  repair  and  store  the 
equipment? 

Answer.  The  cost  to  repair  and  store  the  pre-positioned  materials  used  in  the  war 
were  included  in  the  supplemental,  however,  there  may  still  be  additional  cost  asso- 
ciated with  future  decisions  to  change  the  posture  of  the  pre-positioned  equipment. 
As  part  of  our  pre-positioning  strategy  we  must  complete  our  "Postwar  Defense  As- 
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sessment"  prior  to  determining  the  final  plans  to  stage  equipment  in  CENTCOM  or 
determine  what  equipment  will  be  left  in  theater.  Any  plan  to  pre-position  material 
based  upon  the  outcome  of  the  assessment  will  involve  additional  costs.  These  costs 
include  transporting,  overhauling,  and  maintaining  the  equipment  in  an  operational 
status.  Our  assessment  is  not  complete,  as  a  majority  of  this  equipment  is  still  en- 
gaged in  operations.  Based  on  the  condition  of  the  equipment  that  has  been  re- 
turned, significant  maintenance  cost  will  be  incurred.  We  fully  expect  the  FY  Sup- 
plemental to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing  the  equipment  that  has  been  returned  to 
date.  This  includes  the  Marine  Corps  equipment  that  will  be  repaired  in  theater  and 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Prepositioned  Squadrons  to  be  available  for  future  mis- 
sions. It  is  important  to  note  that  in  all  cases  only  the  best  and  most  modern  equip- 
ment will  be  repaired  and  returned  to  PREPO.  Like  all  aspects  of  our  basing  and 
force  positioning  strategy,  PREPO  equipment  will  continue  to  evolve  into  a  more 
agile  and  flexible  capability. 

Question.  Will  any  plans  for  restationing  of  our  forces  that  are  now  based  in  Eu- 
rope impact  the  places  to  which  you  would  ship  the  equipment? 

Answer.  The  "Post-War  Defense  Assessment"  will  involve  taking  a  look  at  our 
near  and  long-term  strategic  goals,  plans  for  setting  the  force,  and  reviewing  our 
integi-ated  global  footprint  in  the  near  and  long-term.  This  assessment  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  global  presence  and  contingency  plans.  These  decisions  will 
also  impact  the  near  and  long-term  decisions  on  the  final  positioning  of  our  military 
assets.  Such  a  plan  will  incorporate  the  changing  environment  in  Europe  and  our 
long-term  plans  and  interest  on  the  European  continent  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  placement  of  prepositioning  in  the  future. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  the  hospital  ship  USNS  COMFORT  in 
the  region? 

Answer.  The  USNS  COMFORT  departed  the  CENTCOM  AOR  on  10  May  03.  Her 
deployment  lasted  from  Jan  6,  2003  to  June  13,  2003. 

Stor.m  Damage 

Question.  The  Air  Force  facilities  on  Guam  suffered  over  $130  million  in  damage 
due  to  Typhoon  Ponsonga  earlier  this  year.  Now  the  Department  has  deployed  addi- 
tional bombers  to  Guam  in  order  to  be  ready  for  anything  that  might  happen  in 
Korea.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  hangar  facilities  in  which  we  are  storing  the 
bombers,  or  doing  maintenance  on  the  aircraft? 

Answer.  After  Typhoon  Pongsana  in  December  2002,  the  Air  Force  spent  approxi- 
mately $14M  to  provide  essential  repairs  to  restore  limited  operational  capability  to 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  The  super  typhoon  substantially  darriaged  3  of  the  4  large 
hangars.  Hangar  1  (concrete  structure  built  in  1981)  was  undamaged.  Hangars  2, 
3  and  4  were  heavily  damaged.  These  three  smaller  nose  dock/hangar  facilities  were 
used  for  B-2  Low  Observable  maintenance,  but  were  badly  damaged  with  major  por- 
tions of  the  siding  tom-off,  electrical/lighting  and  environmental  controls  destroyed. 
Basically,  the  facilities  are  unusable.  Minimal  work  was  needed  immediately  to  se- 
cure unsafe  structures  until  a  new  storm  proof  hangar  can  be  constructed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  typhoon,  aircraft  servicing  is  severely  limited,  especially  for  B-2s.  Only 
Hangar  1  provides  shelter  from  elements  for  sensitive  internal  systems.  Hangar  1 
can  house  one  B-52  or  two  B-2s  but  is  not  environmentally  controlled  and,  there- 
fore, not  suitable  for  maintenance  on  sensitive  B-2  systems.  The  other  hangars 
could  house  one  B-2  each  and  were  environmentally  controlled  before  the  latest  ty- 
phoon. 

Question.  Are  the  bombers  adequately  protected? 

Answer.  No.  With  only  one  hangar  large  enough  to  house  a  B-52,  hard-broken  air- 
craft that  could  not  be  flown  away  before  the  storm  hit  would  be  unprotected  in  the 
event  of  a  super  typhoon. 

Question.  Does  the  supplemental  request  include  funds  to  repair  the  storm  dam- 
age on  Guam? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  included  O&M  funds  to  repair  damage  caused 
by  Typhoon  Pongsona,  but  the  request  did  not  include  MILCON  or  MFH  funds. 

Note:  The  table  below  summarizes  supplemental  funding  received/to  be  received 
for  Andersen  AFB,  Guam  storm  damage. 


lln  millions  of  dollarsi 

Appropriation 

Damage 
estimate 

Supplemental 

Funding 
shortfall 

O&M  

$68.0 
37.3 

$58.5 
37.3 

$9  5* 

MILCON  (hanger)**  

0 
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_\n  millions  of  dollars! 


MFH**  1.8  1.8 


Total 107.1  97.6  9.5 

•After  furtlier  review,  the  Air  Force  determined  tfiat  supplemental  funding  sfiould  not  be  used  to  source  $9.5  million  in  Typfioon. Pongsona 
O&M  damage  as  these  facilities  do  not  directly  support  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  The  Air  Force  has  included  these  O&M  requirements  on 
its  FY2003  O&f/I  Unfunded  List.  Should  additional  resources  become  available,  these  requirements  will  be  considered  for  funding  along  with 
other  critical,  must-pay  shortfalls 

**MILCON  and  WH  funds  were  added  to  the  supplemental  by  the  House  and  Senate  appropriators. 

Acquisition  of  Replacement  UAVs 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  within  the  supplemental  request  is 
approximately  $57  million  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  Predator  UAVs  to  replace 
combat  losses.  How  many  Predator  UAVs  in  support  of  the  Iraq  military  action  have 
been  lost? 

Answer.  Three  Predator  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  were  lost. 

Question.  Would  it  be  your  intention  to  purchase  additional  vehicles,  ground  sta- 
tions, or  other  equipment  such  as  laser  designators  and  hellfire  missile  kits? 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  included  $57  million  for  Reconstitution.  This  was  jus- 
tified as  "Predator  requires  the  reconstitution  of  aircraft,  ground  and  communica- 
tions equipment  and  spares  to  continue  to  support  and  sustain  fielded  and  in-pro- 
duction  aircraft  needed  by  the  combatant  commanders  to  fight  the  ongoing  Global 
War  On  Terrorism." 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

2  Fixed  Ground  Control  Stations  and  2  Launch  Recovery  Elements  $7.4 

Communications  Equipment  15.4 

Ground  Support  Equipment 7.8 

2  Readiness  Spares  Packages  11.4 

3  MQ-1  Predator  Aircraft  15.0 

Question.  How  many  Predator  UAV  vehicles  are  currently  available  for  use — is 
there  sufficient  inventory  at  this  time  to  replace  the  vehicles  that  have  been  lost? 

Answer.  Currently,  we  have  38  aircraft  in  the  inventory — of  which  26  are  avail- 
able for  operations  and  training  to  replace  the  vehicles  lost  until  the  inventory  can 
be  augmented. 

Question.  Understanding  the  need  to  replace  lost  vehicles,  does  it  make  sense  to 
replace  one  for  one  what  was  lost?  Would  it  make  sense  to  purchase  equipment  that 
would  provide  better  capability  for  the  future? 

Answer.  Unlike  older  generation  aircraft  that  may  have  been  lost  in  the  war  and 
replaced  with  a  more  capable  aircraft,  the  Predator  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  is  a 
new  aircraft  that  has  provided  the  warfighter  with  valuable  intelligence  informa- 
tion. The  plan  is  to  replace  the  aircraft  lost  with  an  upgraded  Predator  air  vehicle 
capable  of  carrying  the  Hellfire  missile. 

Question.  Please  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  capabilities  and  items  that 
would  be  purchased  with  the  request. 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  request  for  $57  million  will  provide  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  aircraft,  ground  and  communications  equipment  and  spares  to  continue  to 
support  and  sustain  fielded  and  in-production  aircraft  needed  by  the  combatant 
commanders  to  fight  the  ongoing  Global  War  On  Terrorism. 

I  In  millions  of  dollars! 

2  Fixed  Ground  Control  Stations  and  2  Launch  Recovery  Elements  $7.4 

Communications  Equipment  15.4 

Ground  Support  Equipment 7.8 

2  Readiness  Spares  Packages  11.4 

3  MQ-1  Predator  Aircraft  15.0 

General  Provisions 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  a  number  of  legislative  provisions. 
Would  you  briefly  discuss  each  one.  Increase  funding  authority  for  the  Combatant 
Commander  Initiative  Fund.  (Formerly  known  as  the  CINC  Initiative  Fund.) 

Answer.  The  primary  focus  of  the  Combatant  Commander  Initiative  Fund  is  to 
support,  unforeseen  contingency  requirement  critical  to  Combatant  Commanders 
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joint  warfighting  readiness  and  national  security  interests.  The  fund  allows  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  capability  to  address  unanticipated  require- 
ments that  the  Department's  normal  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  Sys- 
tem (PPBS)  cannot  handle  on  a  timely  basis.  Since  September  11,  2001,  the  Combat- 
ant Commander  Initiative  Fund  has  been  a  key  enabler  with  respect  to  supporting 
emergent,  low-cost,  high-benefit  initiatives  that  enhance  DoD's  warfighting  capabili- 
ties in  the  war  on  terrorism.  With  the  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq  and  the  continued 
hunt  for  terrorists  around  the  globe,  the  number  and  associated  cost  of  unforeseen 
combatant  commander  requirements  has  grown  significantly.  All  indications  are 
that  this  growth  trend  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  a  result,  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  requires  additional  authority  to  quickly  respond  to 
mission  critical  requirements  identified  by  combatant  commanders. 

Question.  Provide  additional  authority  for  extraordinary  and  emergency  expenses, 
from  $34.5  million  to  $69  million. 

Answer.  The  war  with  Iraq  has  created  uncertainties  that  were  not  factored  in 
when  we  submitted  the  FY  2003  budget,  shortly  after  9-11.  Moreover,  our  FY  2003 
budget  did  not  adequately  take  into  account  the  increasing  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  In  fact,  our  E*  request  for  FY  2003  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  annual  amounts  requested  for  the  preceding  three  fiscal 
years  (pre  9-11),  as  shown  below:  FY  2003— $34.5  million;  FY  2002— $33.5  million; 
FY  2001— $30.0  million;  and  FY  2000— $32.3  miUion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  E'  authority  is  used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all 
the  Defense  agencies,  the  Joint  Staff  and  Combatant  Commanders,  as  well  as  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  associated 
with  the  war  with  Iraq  and  the  ongoing  global  war  on  terrorism,  much  of  the  FY 
2003  requirements  previously  identified  by  the  Defense  agencies  have  been  deferred. 

An  increase  of  E'  authority  to  $69.0  million  is  required  to  backfill  the  Defense 
agencies  requirements,  and  also  meet  emergent  requirements  associated  with  the 
war  with  Iraq  and  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  FY  2003  E'  authority 
($34.5  million)  has  already  been  allocated.  Critical  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  missions  requiring  E'  authority  still  lie  ahead. 
In  addition,  other  Defense  agencies'  (including  National  Security  Agency's)  require- 
ments currently  uncovered  due  to  more  urgent  needs  must  also  be  satisfied. 

Question.  Provide  authority  for  the  DoD  to  use  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  to 
undertake  military  construction  projects  with  the  requirement  that  the  Congress  be 
provided  with  a  description  and  cost  estimate  15  days  before  obligating  the 
amounts. 

Answer.  Section  1901  of  the  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  requires  the  De- 
partment to  notify  the  Congress  7  days  prior  to  transfer  the  money  appropriated  in 
this  act  and  to  notify  the  Congress  15  days  after  the  funds  are  obligated.  Section 
1901  allows  up  to  $150  million  to  be  transferred  to  Military  Construction,  Defense- 
wide  for  projects  that  are  not  authorized  by  law. 

So  far,  we  have  notified  the  Congress  for  3  Army  Military  Construction  projects 
totaling  approximately  $10.4  million  that  are  required  to  wash  vehicles  that  were 
used  in  the  Iraq  war  prior  to  bringing  them  back  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  evaluating  several  Navy  and  Air  Force  projects  but  haven't  approved  them 
yet.  Therefore,  we  haven't  notified  Congi-ess  prior  to  transferring  the  funds. 

Question.  Provide  additional  general  transfer  authoruity,  up  to  an  amount  equal 
to  2.5%  of  the  DoD  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  2003.  This  would  increase 
transfer  authority  from  $2  billion  to  approximately.  $9  billion. 

Answer.  This  additional  authority  is  critical  to  give  the  Department  the  flexibility 
needed  to  respond  to  emerging  requirements,  especially  related  to  military  oper- 
ations in  Iraq.  It  would  remove  the  deadline  for  submitting  notification  of  multiple 
reprogrammings  to  the  Congress,  giving  DoD  more  time  to  assess  mid-year  changes 
in  priorities. 

Question.  Reimburse  the  services  for  a  drawndown  of  $165  million  under  the  Af- 
ghanistan Freedom  Support  Act  of  2002. 

Answer.  This  authority  would  enable  the  military  services  to  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  related  to  Afghanistan  operations — thus  reducing  the  strain  on  readi- 
ness and  quality  of  life  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  drawdown  was  necessary 
to  support  emergent  requirements  for  training  and  equipping  the  Afghan  National 
Army  ($150  million),  to  build  a  bridge  between  Tajikistan  and  Afghanistan  ($8  mil- 
lion), and  to  assist  Jordan  in  its  operations  in  Afghanistan  ($7  million). 

Question.  Authorized  reimbursement  funding  from  DoD  to  the  services  for  $63.5 
million  under  the  Iraq  Liberation  Act  of  1998;  and  make  up  to  $150  million  of  funds 
appropriated  to  DoD  available  for  support  to  indigenous  forces. 
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Answer.  The  $63.5  million  was  necessary  to  address  emergent  requirements  for 
training  and  equipping  the  Free  Iraqi  Forces.  The  $150  million  is  needed  to  support 
indigenous  forces  that  assist  U.S.  military  forces  in  carrying  out  military  operations 
or  activities,  including  those  in  furtherance  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  and  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  prepare  for  participation  in  active  military  operations. 

Question.  Authorized  the  President  to  use  each  fiscal  year  up  to  $50  million  in 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  funds  outside  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
including  Iraq.  Existing  law  limits  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

Answer.  This  legislative  proposal  would  authorize  the  President  to  use  up  to  $50 
million  each  fiscal  year  in  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  funds  outside  the  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  Iraq,  if  the  President  determines  such  funds 
would  assist  the  United  States  in  resolving  critical  emerging  proliferation  threats 
or  otherwise  would  permit  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  or 
requirements,  including  those  related  to  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  to  achieve 
long-standing  nonproliferation  goals.  Existing  law  limits  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  provision  would  allow  the  President  to  pro- 
vide equipment,  goods,  and  services  for  a  project  or  activity.  To  the  extent  possible, 
such  assistance  will  be  provided  to  the  recipient  states  pursuant  to  international 
agreements  with  terms  similar  to  those  in  existing  international  agreements  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  assistance  to  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  today  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Donald 
H.  Rumsfeld,  General  Richard  B.  Myers,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Dov  Zakheim,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller). 

This  afternoon  the  Committee  is  holding  an  open  hearing  on  the 
President's  fiscal  year  2004  request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions on  military  operations  and,  most  prominently,  for  activities  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  or  may  not  know  that  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  delegation  trip  to  Iraq,  some  17  members  traveled 
along.  It  was  a  fabulous  experience  and  exposure  "to  the  real  world 
as  it  is  out  there.  Within  the  mix,  a  number  of  our  own  delegation, 
our  own  subcommittee,  were  in  the  delegation.  Norm  Dicks  was 
present,  Henry  Bonilla,  Rodney  Frelinghuysen,  George  Nethercutt, 
and  Todd  Tiahrt. 

The  significance  of  that  experience,  besides  the  fact  that  you  just 
can't  see  it  unless  you  really  go  there  and  talk  to  people  involved 
in  the  midst  of  that  operation,  was  that  our  membership,  many  of 
whom  had  questions  how  we  got  there,  what  we  were  doing  or  oth- 
erwise, had  their  questions  answered,  had  an  experience  that 
caused  them  all  to  be  very  positive  about  the  role  America  must 
play  in  this  region,  and  indeed  the  reality  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  peace  in  Iraq. 

I  was  very,  very  encouraged,  and  never  have  I  been  more  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  than  to  watch  this  wonderful  team  of 
members  interact  with  people  doing  such  great  work.  So  it  is  our 
pleasure,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  welcome  you  and  General  Myers  and 
your  Comptroller,  Dov  Zakheim,  to  the  Committee.  Your  state- 
ments in  their  entirety  will  be  included  in  the  record.  We  will  get 
to  questions  as  quickly  as  we  can  so  we  can  put  you  on  your  way 
to  work  that  is  really  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Secretary. 
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Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deHghted  that  you  and  your  colleagxies  were  able  to  visit  Iraq  and 
visit  the  troops.  I  know  it  is  important  for  their  morale  and  encour- 
agement that  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  do  that,  and 
we  have  encouraged  that  to  happen,  and  I  thank  you  so  much  for 
taking  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  President's  emer- 
gency supplemental  request. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  American  people  marked  the  anniversary 
of  the  September  11th  attacks.  Thanks  to  the  courage  of  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  two  nations  and  46  million  people  have 
been  rescued  from  tyranny.  Thousands  of  terrorists  have  been  cap- 
tured or  killed,  and  numerous  planned  attacks  have  been  stopped, 
and  terrorist  assets  have  been  seized  and  lives  have  been  saved. 

Each  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  uniform  volunteered  for 
service,  and  in  the  course  of  this  war,  a  number  have  given  their 
lives.  Still  others  have  suffered  wounds.  Certainly  our  hearts  go  out 
to  the  families  of  all  those  who  have  been  injured  or  killed  in  this 
war,  U.S.,  coalition,  and  increasingly,  I  would  add,  the  Iraqi  secu- 
rity forces  that  are  now  involved  with  the  Iraqi  Army,  the  police, 
the  civil  defense,  site  protection  groups  and  border  patrols. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  fine  civilian  staffs 
from  coalition  countries  now  serving  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and 
elsewhere  in  the  global  war  on  terror. 

As  a  sign  of  his  conviction  that  we,  as  you  indicated,  have  to 
prosecute  this  war  and  defeat  those  who  threaten  us,  the  President 
has  requested  $87  billion  in  emergency  funds  to  fight  the  war  on 
terror.  The  vast  majority  of  needed  funds  will  go  for  troops  who  are 
risking  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

FUNDS  FOR  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Of  the  $87  billion  in  the  request,  $66  billion  is  to  support  ongoing 
military  operations.  The  President  has  requested  $51  billion  for 
military  operations  in  Iraq,  $11  billion  for  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  other  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  Missions. 

So,  $66  billion  of  the  $87  billion  of  this  request  is  really  to  sup- 
port the  troops,  and  they  need  it.  The  remaining  $21  billion  is  to 
help  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  to  secure  their  nations  for  freedom, 
to  get  on  a  path  of  stability,  self-government  and  reliance,  self-reli- 
ance. 

FUNDS  FOR  AFGHANISTAN 

For  Afghanistan,  the  request  is  for  $400  million  to  train  and  sup- 
port the  Afghan  National  Army,  which  I  should  add  is  doing  an  in- 
creasingly good  job.  They  are  working  with  our  forces  on  the 
ground  and  getting  high  praise  from  everybody,  to  support  the  na- 
tional police.  Border  Patrol  and  the  highway  patrol.  $120  million 
is  to  train,  demobilize  militia  and  help  them  find  jobs  and  other 
private  sector  initiatives.  $300  million  for  roads,  schools  and  clinics, 
and  nearly  $300  million  to  help  support  the  rule  of  law  elections 
and  other  critical  support  for  the  Afghan  nation  government. 
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FUNDS  FOR  IRAQ 

The  President  has  also  requested  $20  bilHon  for  the  Coahtion 
Provisional  Authority  in  Iraq,  $15  billion  to  speed  repairs  to  Iraq's 
starved,  and  as  I  am  sure  you  observed,  dilapidated  infrastructure, 
and  $5  billion  to  help  Iraqis  assume  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  their  country. 

The  $20  billion  that  the  President  requested  does  not  cover  all 
of  Iraq's  needs,  which  are  far  greater,  nor  is  it  intended  to.  We  ex- 
pect the  international  community  to  step  up  with  additional  con- 
tributions as  well  and  the  hope  and  intention  is  over  the  coming 
years  the  bulk  of  funds  for  Iraq's  reconstruction  will  come  from 
Iraqis  themselves,  from  oil  revenues,  from  recovered  assets,  from 
international  trade  and  foreign  and  direct  investment. 

The  funds  the  President  requested  are  designed  to  help  Iraqis  so 
they  can  generate  the  income  and  provide  the  security  necessary 
for  them  to  rebuild  their  own  country. 

Take  oil,  for  example.  Ambassador  Bremer  testified  that  Iraq  will 
earn  about  $2.5  billion  in  oil  revenues  in  2003.  That  is  an  estimate. 
A  substantial  sum,  considering  the  dilapidated  conditions  of  its  in- 
frastructure. With  improvements  to  that  infrastructure,  he  esti- 
mates that  Iraq's  oil  revenues  should  grow  to  as  much  as  $12  bil- 
lion next  year  and  as  much  as  $20  billion  by  2005.  Recently,  Iraq's 
finance  minister  announced  sweeping  reforms  of  their  tax  and  for- 
eign investment  laws. 

To  attract  foreign  investment  into  Iraq,  they  must  have  more 
than  just  attractive  tax  and  investment  laws.  They  have  to  have 
reasonable  security  environment.  That  is  why  the  President  re- 
quested $5  billion  to  train  Iraqis  to  help  defend  their  own  country. 
It  includes  $2  billion  for  public  safety,  including  training  of  an  ad- 
ditional 40,000  police  in  the  next  18  months,  $2  billion  to  train  a 
new  three  division  Iraqi  Army  and  an  Iraqi  civil  defense  corps,  and 
almost  $1  billion  for  the  Iraqi  justice  system. 

The  funds  for  DoD  and  the  $20  billion  for  the  Coalition  Provi- 
sional Authority  are  linked  tightly.  Both  are  needed.  The  requested 
CPA  investments  are  needed  for  the  work  that  General  Abizaid, 
General  Sanchez  and  their  troops  are  engaged  in. 

The  investments  the  President  is  requesting  are,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  critical  element  of  the  coalition's  exit  strategy.  The  sooner 
the  Iraqi's  can  defend  their  own  people,  the  sooner  the  U.S.  and  co- 
alition forces  can  come  home.  Reaching  our  goals  requires  invest- 
ments to  improve  critical  infrastructure  and  basic  services  nec- 
essary to  jump-start  their  economy. 

Iraq  cannot  make  those  improvements  today  without  assistance 
from  others,  us  and  the  international  community.  The  purpose  is 
to  help  them  get  on  a  path  where  they  can  rebuild  their  own  coun- 
try. That  is  why  the  President  requested  the  $20  billion  be  granted, 
and  not  loaned.  Iraq  is  a  nation  with  considerable  economic  poten- 
tial, but  it  also  has  substantial  debt,  and  certainly  it  is  in  no  posi- 
tion, given  its  circumstances,  to  take  on  additional  debts.  If  we 
want  to  encourage  Iraqi  self-reliance  so  they  can  fund  the  recon- 
struction and  so  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  can  turn  over  the  security 
tasks  to  the  Iraqis  and  come  home,  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  sad- 
dle Iraq  with  more  debt. 
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The  President  has  requested  the  $20  biUion  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Iraq.  To  put  that  in  context,  the  Marshall  Plan,  after  World 
War  II,  cost  roughly  $90  billion  in  today's  dollars.  Those  invest- 
ments helped  transform  a  region  that  has  been  a  source  of  violent 
war  and  instability  for  centuries  and  turn  it  into  a  place  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  mutually  beneficial  trade. 

PROGRESS  IN  IRAQ  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

I  recently  returned,  as  you  did,  from  Iraq  and  also  Afghanistan. 
If  you  saw  what  I  saw,  you  saw  that  progress  is  being  achieved  in 
both  countries.  Afghanistan  is  on  the  road  to  democracy  and  self- 
government.  After  2  years  of  training,  the  Afghan  National  Army 
has  been  fighting  side-by-side  with  coalition  forces  in  our  most  re- 
cent anti-terrorist  campaigns.  The  central  government  is  working 
to  extend  authority  to  the  provinces.  Together  with  the  Afghan  Au- 
thority, the  coalition  has  deployed  Provisional  Reconstruction 
Teams,  or  PRTs,  to  four  provinces,  with  four  more  on  the  way.  Af- 
ghanistan faces  challenges,  to  be  sure,  but  progress  has  been  meas- 
urable. 

In  Iraq,  the  coalition  forces  also  face  difficulties  and  dangers,  let 
there  be  no  doubt,  including  the  threats  from  regime  remnants, 
criminals  and  foreign  fighters  who  come  into  the  country  to  oppose 
the  coalition. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  despite  the  dangers,  the  coalition 
civil  and  military  staff  in  Iraq  has,  in  less  than  5  months,  I  guess 
it  is  5  months  tomorrow  since  the  major  combat  operations  ended, 
racked  up  a  series  of  achievements  in  both  the  security  and  the 
civil  sides  that  may  be  without  precedent. 

Consider  a  few  accomplishments.  In  less  than  5  months,  virtually 
all  major  Iraqi  hospitals  and  universities  have  been  reopened.  Hun- 
dreds of  secondary  schools,  until  a  few  months  ago,  often  used  as 
weapons  caches,  they  have  been  rebuilt  and  are  ready  to  start  the 
fall  semester.  56,000  Iraqis  have  been  armed  and  trained  and  they 
are  contributing  to  the  security  and  defense  of  their  country.  An- 
other 14,000  have  been  recruited  and  are  currently  in  training,  for 
a  total  of  70,000,  from  zero  on  May  1  at  the  end  of  combat  oper- 
ations. 

Today,  a  new  Iraqi  Army  is  being  trained  and  more  than  40,000 
Iraqi  police  are  conducting  joint  patrols  with  coalition  forces.  By 
contrast,  it  took  14  months  to  establish  a  police  force  in  post-war 
Germany  and  10  years  to  begin  training  a  new  German  army. 

The  Independent  Iraqi  Central  Bank  was  established  and  a  new 
currency  announced  in  just  2  months,  accomplishments  that  took 
3  years  in  post-war  Germany.  The  Iraqi  Governing  Council  has  ap- 
pointed an  Iraqi  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  something  that  took  14 
months  in  Germany.  In  all  major  cities  and  most  towns  and  vil- 
lages, Iraqi  Municipal  Councils  have  been  formed,  something  that 
took  8  months  in  Germany.  100  percent  of  the  Iraqi  people  today 
are  living  under  representative  councils,  either  at  the  village,  town, 
city  or  provincial  level. 

COALITION  SUPPORT 

All  this  and  more  has  taken  place  in  just  5  months.  It  may  be 
without  parallel,  whether  compared  to  Japan,  to  Germany,  to  Bos- 
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nia  or  Kosovo.  I  keep  hearing  that  the  U.S.  should  not  go  it  alone. 
Well,  the  U.S.  is  not  going  it  alone.  There  are  at  this  moment  17 
other  nations  in  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  Moreover, 
there  are  more  than  32  countries  with  troops  in  Iraq  today.  These 
include  Albania,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  Republic,  Den- 
mark, the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Hon- 
duras, Hungary,  Italy,  Kazakhstan,  Korea,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Mac- 
edonia, Moldova,  Mongolia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nica- 
ragua, Norway,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Spain, 
Thailand,  Ukraine  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  or  two  others 
that  prefer  not  be  mentioned. 

That  is  not  going  it  alone.  Portugal  is  at  this  moment  preparing 
to  deploy  forces  to  Iraq  as  well.  Of  the  19  NATO  nations,  11  have 
already  committed  troops  to  Iraq.  We  are  currently  in  discussions 
with  14  other  countries  that  have  expressed  a  possible  interest  in 
sending  forces. 

Now,  do  these  equal  the  total  number  of  U.S.  forces?  No.  Do  the 
contributions  they  are  making  financially  equal  ours?  No,  they  do 
not.  But  they  do  represent  a  significant  military  commitment  and 
a  political  commitment  for  those  nations,  and  we  are,  as  we  should 
be.  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  their  contributions,  for  their  cour- 
age, both  political  and  personal,  and  for  their  friendship. 

In  Afghanistan,  NATO  has  just  taken  over  the  command  of  ISAF, 
the  Alliance's  first  mission  outside  of  Europe  in  its  history.  Be- 
tween Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  there  are  49  countries  with  forces  on 
the  ground,  with  many  others  making  important  contributions  in 
other  ways.  So  this  business  that  America  is  going  it  alone  is  sim- 
ply not  factual.  It  is  false. 

SPENDING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Let  me  conclude  by  recalling  why  we  are  requesting  these  funds. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  tallied  the  cost  to  our  country  and 
economy  the  September  11  attacks.  They  concluded  that  the  9/11 
attack  alone  cost  the  American  people  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  is  not  counting  the  price  paid  in  lives  and  the  im- 
mense suffering  of  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

Our  Nation  can  afford  whatever  it  needs  to  defend  our  people 
and  our  way  of  life.  In  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  presidential 
years,  we  spent  about  9  or  10  percent  of  Gross  National  Product 
on  defense.  The  last  time  I  was  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  1970s, 
we  spent  4  or  5  percent  of  GDP  on  defense.  Today  we  spend  about 
3.1  percent.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  be  sure,  let  there  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  modest  fraction  of  our  Nation's  wealth. 

A  British  author  wrote  that  "If  a  Nation  values  anything  more 
than  freedom,  it  will  lose  its  freedom;  and  the  irony  is  that  if  it  is 
comfort  or  money  that  it  values  more,  it  will  lose  that  as  well." 

$87  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  stability  of  the  world.  The  price  of  sending 
terrorists  a  message  that  we  are  not  willing  to  spend  what  it  takes 
to  do  and  that  we  value  comfort  or  money  more  than  freedom 
would  be  far  greater. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld  follows:] 
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PREPARED  TESTIMONY  BY  U.S.  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

DONALD  H.  RUMSFELD 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  -  DEFENSE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

SEPTEMBER  30.  2003 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  io  testify  on  the  President's  emergency 
supplemental  request. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  American  people  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  September  1 1""  attacks 
—  and  took  stock  of  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  two  years  since  this  war  on  terror 
was  visited  upon  us  two  years  ago. 

Thanks  to  the  courage  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  two  brutal  regimes  have  been 
removed  from  power,  two  nations  rescued  from  tyranny.    Thanks  to  those  who  fight  the 
battles,  seen  and  unseen,  in  the  war  on  terror,  thousands  of  terrorists  have  been  captured  or 
killed  — including  nearly  two-thirds  of  known  senior  al-Qaeda  operatives,  and  most  of  those 
responsible  for  the  9/1 1  attacks.    With  the  support  of  dozens  of  nations,  a  number  of  planned 
attacks  have  been  stopped,  terrorist  assets  seized,  and  thousands  of  lives  saved. 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.    But  perhaps  our  greatest  blessing  is  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  wear  our  nation's  uniform.    Each  of  them  volunteered  for  service  —  and  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  many  have  given  their  lives.   They  are  heroes   -  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Still  others  have  suffered  serious  wounds.    I've  visited  with  many  of  them,  at  Bethesda  and 
Walter  Reed,  and  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  —  to  thank  them  for  their  service  and 
sacrifice. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of  all  those  who  have  been  injured  and  killed  in  this  war  — 
U.S.  and  Coalition  forces  alike.    And  we  are  grateful  also  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  fine 
civilian  staffs  from  Coalition  countries  now  serving  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

Together,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.    But  much  work  still  remains.    Notwithstanding 
our  successes,  dangers  persist.    Many  terrorists  are  behind  bars  —  but  those  that  remain  at 
large  are  planning  future  attacks.    Standing  between  our  people  and  the  gathering  dangers  is 
the  courage  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  —  and  the  determination  of  our  country  to  see 
this  war  through. 

As  a  sign  of  his  conviction  that  we  must  prosecute  this  war,  and  defeat  those  who  threaten 
us,  the  President  has  requested  $87  billion  in  emergency  funds  to  fight  the  war  on  terror. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  the  President  has  requested  will  go  to  the  troops  who  are 
risking  their  lives  in  this  struggle.      Of  the  $87  billion  in  the  President's  request,  $66  billion  is 
to  support  ongoing  military  operations  --  money  for  military  pay,  fuel,  transportation, 
maintenance,  weapons,  equipment,  life-saving  body  armor,  ammunition  and  other  critical 
military  needs. 
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The  President  has  requested; 

•  S51  billion  for  military  operations  in  Iraq, 

•  $11  billion  for  military  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  other 
missions  related  to  Operation  Enduring  Freedom, 

•  $2.2  billion  for  defending  the  U.S.  homeland,  and 

•  $1.4  billion  to  support  coalition  partners,  many  of  whom  are  stepping  forward  with 
troops  Willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  this  effort  —  but  whose  governments  lack  the 
resources  to  support  those  deployments. 

So  $66  billion  —  or  75%  of  this  request    -  is  for  troops.    They  need  it  —  and  they  need  it 
soon. 

The  remaining  $21  billion  is  to  help  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  secure  their  nations 
for  freedom  —  so  that  they  can  get  on  a  path  to  stability,  self-government  and  self-reliance. 

For  Afghanistan,  the  President  will  reallocate  nearly  $400  million  in  funds  from  existing 
accounts,  and  has  requested  an  additional  $800  million  to  accelerate  reconstruction  efforts 
now  underway. 

This  includes; 

•  $300  million  for  roads,  schools,  clinics: 

•  $400  million  to  train  and  support  the  Afghan  National  Army  and  the  national  police, 
border  patrol  and  highway  patrol; 

•  $120  million  to  tram  demobilized  militia  and  help  them  find  jobs,  and  to  support 
other  private  sector  initiatives;  and 

•  Nearly  $300  million  to  support  rule  of  law,  elections  and  other  critical  support  for 
the  Afghan  government. 

This  support  is  in  addition  to  the  $1.8  billion  previously  appropriated,  and  the  $5  billion  that 
has  been  pledged  thus  far  by  the  international  community. 

The  President  has  also  requested  $20  billion  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  support  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  in  Iraq—  including  $15  billion  to  speed  repairs  to  Iraq's  starved  and 
dilapidated  infrastructure,  and  $5  billion  to  help  Iraqis  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  their  country  — including  training  of  Iraqi  police,  border  guards,  facilities  protection 
services,  a  new  Iraqi  Army  and  a  new  Iraqi  Civil  Defense  Corps,  and  for  the  Iraqi  justice 
system. 

The  $20  billion  the  President  has  requested  does  not  cover  all  of  Iraq's  needs,  which  are 
vastly  greater  than  this— nor  is  it  intended  to. 

We  expect  that  the  international  community  to  step  up  with  additional  contributions  as  well. 
Already,  some  60  nations  have  made  pledges  or  contributions  of  $1.5  billion-  and  there  are 
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discussions  with  others,  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  contributing  as  well.    A  free  and 
-stable  Iraq  is  in  the  world's  interest. 

The  hope  and  intention  is  that  over  the  coming  years  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  Iraq's 
reconstruction  will  come  from  the  Iraqis  themselves  — from  oil  revenues,  recovered  assets, 
international  trade,  and  foreign  direct  investment.     The  funds  the  President  has  requested  are 
designed  to  help  Iraqis  so  they  can  generate  the  income,  and  security,  necessary  to  rebuild 
their  own  country. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  Iraqi  people  get  on  a  path  to  self-reliance.   The  investments  proposed 
are  intended  to  help  them  do  that. 

Today,  Iraq  is  not  yet  producing  enough  income  to  pay  for  essential  services.    The  S15  billion 
the  President  has  requested  to  pay  for  urgent  repairs  to  Iraq's  infrastructure  will,  along  with 
international  contributions  and  Iraqi  funds,  help  Iraqis  begin  generating  the  income  necessary 
to  eventually  pay  their  own  way. 

Take  oil,  for  example.    Ambassador  Bremer  testified  that  Iraq  will  earn  about  $2.5  billion  in  oil 
revenue  in  2003  — a  substantial  sum  considering  the  dilapidated  conditions  of  its  oil 
infrastructure.    With  improvements  to  that  infrastructure.  Ambassador  Bremer  estimates  that 
Iraq's  oil  revenue  should  grow  to  about  $12  billion  next  year,  and  should  reach  roughly  $20 
billion  by  2005. 

Investments  are  needed  in  water,  sewage,  power  and  other  essential  services  that  were 
allowed  to  degenerate  over  three  decades  — starved  of  investment  as  Saddam  Hussein  built 
his  palaces  and  weapons.    These  are  critical  not  only  to  the  lives  of  Iraqis,  but  also  to  Iraq's 
ability  to  attract  foreign  investors. 

Iraq's  interim  leaders  are  already  taking  steps  to  make  Iraq  hospitable  to  trade  and  foreign 
investment.    Recently,  Iraq's  finance  minister  announced  sweeping  reforms  of  Iraq's  tax  and 
foreign  investment  laws.   The  Iraqi  economy  will  be  open  to  foreign  capital  and  investment, 
with  100%  foreign  ownership  permitted  in  all  sectors  except  natural  resources.    Tariffs  on 
imports  will  be  5%  across  the  board,  except  for  necessities  like  food,  medicine  and  clothing  — 
which  will  be  tariff-free. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  implementation  of  these  provisions,  Iraq  will  have  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  — and  inviting  — tax  and  investment  laws  in  the  free  world. 

But  to  attract  foreign  investment,  Iraq  must  have  more  than  just  attractive  tax  and  investment 
laws;  it  must  also  have  a  reasonable  security  environment. 

This  is  why  the  President  has  requested  $5  billion  to  train  Iraqis  to  help  defend  their  country. 
This  includes  $2  billion  for  public  safety,  including  the  training  of  an  additional  40,000  police 
in  the  next  18  months;  $2  billion  to  train  a  new  three-division  Iraqi  Army  and  an  Iraqi  Civil 
Defense  Corps;  and  almost  $1  billion  for  the  Iraqi  justice  system.    All  of  these  investments 
are  critical  to  the  efforts  of  General  Abizaid,  General  Sanchez  and  their  troops'  efforts. 
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Helping  Iraqis  provide  for  their  own  security  is  critical.    The  investments  the  President  is 
requesting  are,  in  a  real  sense,  a  critical  element  of  the  Coalition's  exit  strategy.    The  sooner 
iraq  can  generate  income  and  defend  its  own  people,  the  sooner  U.S.  and  Coalition  forces  can 
come  home. 

As  foreign  investment  begins  to  flow,  Iraq's  leaders  can  invest  in  reconstruction  and  other 
efforts  to  bolster  the  economy  and  create  growth  and  prosperity  — so  that  the  Iraqi  people  can 
achieve  self-reliance. 

That  is  the  goal.    But  reaching  that  goal  requires  investments  now  to  restore  critical 
Infrastructure  and  basic  services  necessary  to  jump-start  their  economy.    Iraq  cannot  make 
those  improvements  today  without  assistance  from  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community. 
But  the  purpose  of  this  assistance  is  to  help  Iraqis  get  on  a  path  where  they  can  rebuild  their 
own  country  — so  that  they  do  not  become  permanent  wards  of  the  international  community. 

This  is  why  the  President  has  requested  that  the  $20  billion  be  granted,  and  not  loaned.    Iraq 
is  a  nation  with  considerable  potential  — water,  oil,  vast  wheat  and  barley  fields,  biblical  sites 
and  great  potential  for  tourism,  and  an  educated  population.    But  it  also  owes  almost  $200 
billion  in  debts  and  reparations. 

Iraq  is  in  no  position  to  pay  its  current  debt  service,  let  alone  take  on  more  additional  debt.    If 
we  want  to  encourage  Iraqi  self-reliance,  so  that  Iraqis  can  fund  their  reconstruction  and  so 
that  American  troops  can  come  home,  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  saddle  Iraq  with  more  debt  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  repay. 

What  the  President  has  requested  is  a  $20  billion  investment  in  the  future  of  Iraq.    To  put 
that  in  context,  the  Marshall  plan  after  World  War  II  cost  roughly  $90  billion  in  today's 
dollars.   Those  investments  helped  transform  a  region  that  been  a  source  of  violent  war  and 
instability  for  centuries,  and  turn  it  into  a  place  of  peace,  prosperity  and  mutually  beneficial 
trade. 

Today,  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  help  nations  that  were 
sources  of  terror  and  war  get  on  a  path  to  becoming  sources  of  freedom  and  moderation  in  a 
turbulent  region.     If  we  have  the  vision  to  do  so,  the  people  of  the  world  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  that  investment  for  generations  to  come. 

Still,  $87  billion  is  a  lot  of  money.    And  the  American  taxpayers  deserve  to  know  that  it  is 
being  spent  wisely.    So  let  me  say  several  things; 

I  recently  returned  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  as  did  Secretary  Powell.    He  will  tell  you,  as  I 
will,  that  progress  is  being  achieved  in  both  countries. 

Afghanistan  is  on  the  road  to  stability,  democracy  and  self-government.    After  two  years  of 
training,  the  Afghan  National  Army  has  been  fighting  side-by-side  with  Coalition  forces  in  our 
most  recent  anti-terrorist  campaigns  -  Operations  Mountain  Viper  and  Warrior  Sweep. 
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The  central  government  is  working  to  extend  authority  to  the  provinces.    Together  with 
■Afghan  authorities,  the  Coalition  has  deployed  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (or  PRTs)  to 
four  provinces,  with  four  more  on  the  way.    Afghanistan  faces  challenges  to  be  sure,  but  the 
progress  has  been  measurable.    The  terrorist  training  camps  are  gone.    Al-Qaeda  is  on  the 
run.    The  Afghan  people  are  libeiated  and  the  country  is  on  the  path  to  democracy. 

In  Iraq  the  Coalition  forces  also  face  real  difficulties  and  danger  — including  the  threat  from 
regime  remnants,  and  foreign  fighters  who  are  coming  into  the  country  to  oppose  the 
Coalition.    What  is  remarkable  is  that,  despite  the  significant  dangers  they  face,  the  Coalition 
civil  and  military  staff  in  Iraq  has  -  in  less  than  five  months  -  racked  up  a  series  of 
achievements,  in  both  security  and  civil  reconstruction,  that  may  be  without  precedent. 

Consider  a  few  of  their  accomplishments: 

•  In  less  than  five  months,  virtually  all  major  Iraqi  hospitals  and  universities  have  been  re- 
opened, and  hundreds  of  secondary  schools  — until  a  few  months  ago  most  often  used  as 
weapons  caches  — have  been  rebuilt  and  were  ready  for  the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 

•  56,000  Iraqis  have  been  armed  and  trained  in  just  a  few  months,  and  they're  contributing 
to  the  security  and  defense  of  their  country.      Another  14,000  have  been  recruited  and 
are  currently  in  training,  for  a  total  of  70,000.      Today,  a  new  Iraqi  Army  is  being  trained 
and  more  than  40,000  Iraqi  police  are  conducting  joint  patrols  with  Coalition  forces.    By 
contrast,  it  took  14  months  to  establish  a  police  force  in  post-war  Germany  — and  10  years 
to  begin  t  aining  a  new  German  Army. 

•  As  security  improves,  so  does  commerce.    Some  5,000  Iraqi  small  businesses  opened 
since  liberation  on  May  1".    The  independent  Iraqi  Central  Bank  was  established  and  a 
new  cu  r^ncy  announced  in  just  two  months  — accomplishments  that  took  three  years  in 
post-war  Germany. 

•  The  Iraqi  Governing  Council  has  appointed  an  Iraqi  cabinet  of  ministers  — something  that 
took  14  months  in  Germany. 

•  In  all  major  cities  and  most  towns  and  villages,  Iraqi  municipal  councils  have  been 
formed  — something  that  took  8  months  in  Germany. 

•  To  date,  the  Coalition  has  completed  some  8,000  civil  affairs  projects  — with  many  more 
underway. 

All  this,  and  more,  has  taken  place  in  less  than  five  months.  The  speed  and  breadth  of  what 
Ambassador  Bremer,  General  Tom  Franks,  General  John  Abizaid,  General  Rick  Sanchez,  and 
the  Coalition  military  and  civilian  teams  have  accomplished  is  impressive  — it  may  be  without 
historical  parallel,  whether  compared  to  post-war  Japan,  Germany,  Bosnia,  or  Kosovo. 
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These  successes  would  not  be  possible  without  many  months  of  preparation  — planning  that 
oegan  before  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  was  launched.   And  they  would  not  be  possible 
without  substantial  international  support  and  cooperation. 

I  keep  hearing  that  the  U.S.  should  not  "go  it  alone."   Well,  the  U.S.  is  not  going  it  alone. 
There  are,  at  this  moment,  some  17  nations  in  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  -  it  is  a 
genuinely  international  operation.    Moreover,  there  are  currently  32  countries  with  troops  in 
Iraq  today. 

These  include:  Albania,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Italy,  Kazakhstan,  Korea,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Macedonia.  Moldova,  Mongolia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Spain,  Thailand,  Ukraine,  and  the  UK. 

Portugal  is  at  this  moment  preparing  to  deploy  forces  to  Iraq.   Of  the  19  NATO  nations,  1 1 
have  already  committed  troops  to  Iraq.    We  are  currently  in  discussions  with  14  other 
countries  that  have  expressed  possible  interest  in  sending  forces. 

Do  they  equal  our  forces  or  financial  contributions?    No  they  do  not.    But  do  they  represent  a 
significant  military  commitment  and  a  political  commitment  for  those  nations?    Yes,  they  do. 
And  we  are,  as  we  should  be,  deeply  grateful  for  their  contributions,  their  political  courage, 
and  their  friendship. 

The  international  forces  in  Iraq  are  extraordinary.    Earlier  this  month,  I  met  many  of  them 
when  I  visited  the  Polish  Multinational  Division  in  Babylon,  which  had  just  taken  over  from  the 
Marines  in  the  South-Central  sector  of  Iraq.   That  division  alone  includes  troops  from  17 
nations,  with  four  more  nations  providing  civil  support  — for  a  total  of  21  countries. 

Many  were  from  nations  that  had  only  recently  recovered  their  own  freedom  and 
independence  — and  were  proud  to  be  helping  the  Iraqi  people  recover  theirs.    It  was  an  honor 
to  meet  them,  and  see  their  enthusiasm  and  their  commitment. 

In  Afghanistan,  NATO  has  just  taken  over  command  of  ISAF— the  Alliance's  first  mission 
outside  of  Europe  in  its  history.    I  met  with  the  new  German  commander  of  ISAF  forces  in 
Kabul.    What  they  are  doing  is  important  for  Afghanistan,  and  for  the  NATO  alliance. 

Between  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  there  are  49  countries  with  forces  on  the  ground  — with  many 
others  making  important  contributions  in  other  ways.  So  this  business  that  America  is  "going 
it  alone"  is  not  factual,  plain  and  simple  — it  is  false. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  recalling  why  we  are  spending  that  money. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  tallied  the  costs  to  our  country  and  economy,  of  the 
September  1 1"'  attacks. 
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They  include: 


$7.8  billion  in  lost  income  for  the  families  of  the  more  than  3,000  victims  — money 

that  would  have  gone  to  pay  for  braces  and  summer  camps,  schools  and  colleges. 

$21  billion  sent  to  New  York  City  for  direct  damage  costs. 

$4  billion  for  the  victims  fund. 

$18  billion  to  clean  up  the  World  Trade  Center  site. 

$700  million  to  repair  the  Pentagon. 

As  much  as  $6.4  billion  in  reduced  or  lost  wages  and  salaries  for  workers  in  New 

York  industries. 

1.3  million  net  jobs  lost  nationwide. 

$150  billion  in  reduced  GDP. 

$50  billion  in  costs  to  the  insurance  industry. 

$11  billion  in  lost  business  to  the  airline  industry. 

The  bankruptcy  of  two  airlines,  even  after  a  $15  billion  federal  bailout. 

$38  billion  in  costs  for  new  border  security,  protection  against  biological  threats, 

and  emergency  preparedness. 

$1.3  billion  in  costs  to  state  governments  for  homeland  security,  and 

$33  billion  in  spending  by  the  private  sector  for  new  protective  services. 


Even  assuming  for  some  overlap,  the  9/1 1  attack  alone  cost  the  American  people  literally 
lundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  — and  that  is  not  counting  the  enormous  price  paid  in  lives,  and 
the  immense  suffering  of  their  families  and  loved  ones  — men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life,  of  all  races  and  religions,  and  from  most  countries  of  the  world. 

If  September  1 1""  cost  more  than  three  thousand  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  it 
makes  $87  billion  pale  by  comparison. 

Our  nation  can  afford  whatever  it  needs  to  defend  our  people,  our  way  of  life  and  our  vital 
interests.    At  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  in  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  years,  we  spent 
roughly  10%  of  GDP.    The  last  time  I  was  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  1970s,  we  spent 
roughly  5%  of  GDP  on  defense.   Today,  we  spend  a  little  over  3% -a  great  deal  of  money,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  modest  fraction  of  our  nation's  wealth. 

Our  job  is  to  work  to  prevent  another  attack  like  the  one  we  experienced  on  September  11'"- 
before  it  happens.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  so  -  by  taking  the  battle  to  the  terrorists,  and 
those  who  give  them  support  and  sanctuary. 


As  President  Bush  told  the  UN  last  week,  "events  during  the  past  two  years  have  set  before 
us  the  clearest  of  divides:  between  those  who  seek  order,  and  those  who  spread  chaos... 
between  those  who  honor  the  rights  of  man,  and  those  who  deliberately  take  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  and  children  without  mercy  or  shame.    Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no 
neutral  ground....  Because  a  coalition  of  nations  acted...  Iraq  is  free...  [and]  people  are  safer 
because  an  unstable  aggressor  has  been  removed  from  power." 
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To  defend  freedom  in  the  2V  century,  we  need  to  root  out  the  terrorists.     We  need  to  make 
clear  to  the  world's  terrorist  states  that  defying  17  UN  resolutions,  filing  false  declarations 
A^ith  the  UN,  refusing  to  cooperate  with  UN  inspectors,  and  refusing  to  disarm  and  prove  to 
the  world  you  have  done  so,  has  consequences.    We  need  to  help  the  now  free  people  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  rebuild  from  the  rubble  of  tyranny,  and  claim  their  places  as  responsible 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

A  British  author  once  declared:  "If  a  nation  values  anything  more  than  freedom,  it  will  lose  its 
freedom;  and  the  irony  is  that  if  it  is  comfort  or  money  that  it  values  more,  it  will  lose  that 
too." 

Is  $87  billion  a  great  deal  of  money?    Yes.    But  can  we  afford  it?   Without  question.    Because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  nation  and  the  stability  of  the  world  — and  because  the 
price  of  sending  terrorist  a  message  that  we  are  not  willing  to  spend  what  it  takes  or  do  what 
it  takes  — that  we  value  comfort  or  money  more  than  freedom  — would  be  far  greater. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  think,  as  you  know,  the  Committee  tries  to  use  very 
httle  time  by  way  of  dialogue  from  this  side  of  the  podium,  intro- 
ducing this.  I  do  intend  to  call  upon  Jack  Murtha  first  for  discus- 
sion or  questioning,  and  my  Chairman,  Bill  Young  as  well. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  that  General  Myers  has  a  statement. 
We  welcome  your  statement.  General. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Myers 

General  MYERS.  You  would  like  me  to  make  a  statement.  It  is 
relatively  short. 

Chairman  Lewis,  Representative  Murtha,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  the  war  on  terrorism.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  continuing  tremendous  support  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  and  I  think  your  recent  and  previous  trips, 
these  are  not  easy  trips,  they  are  difficult  in  the  kinds  of  environ- 
ment you  are  in,  but  it  is  just  one  more  example  of  that  kind  of 
support,  and,  I  can  tell  you,  we  appreciate  that  very  much. 

With  the  help  of  our  coalition  partners,  as  the  Secretary  said, 
from  more  than  70  nations,  our  servicemen  and  women  are,  in  fact, 
winning  the  war  on  terrorism  and,  of  course,  winning  is  the  only 
option. 

In  my  view,  the  stakes  could  not  be  higher.  Defeat  means  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life  that  we  forged  over  2V4  centuries,  and 
victory  will  restore  the  sense  of  security  that  was  shattered  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  2001. 

INDICATORS  OF  SUCCESS 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  our  success  in  the  war  on  ter- 
rorism. We  have  toppled  two  brutal  regimes,  disrupted  terrorist 
safe  havens,  destroyed  their  training  camps,  and  seriously  de- 
graded Al  Queda's  leadership.  But,  just  as  importantly,  two  coun- 
tries that  were  once  breeding  grounds  for  brutality  and  terror  are 
building  a  future  based  on  liberty  and  peace.  The  coalition  is  help- 
ing to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  future. 

In  Iraq  there  are,  as  the  Secretary  said,  more  than  41,000  Iraqi 
police  and  thousands  more  Iraqis  recruited  for  duty  with  the  new 
Iraqi  Army,  the  Civil  Defense  Corps,  the  Facilities  Protection  Serv- 
ice and  the  Iraqi  Border  Guards.  The  total  number  today  is  ap- 
proximately 56,000  on  duty,  as  the  Secretary  said,  with  many  more 
in  the  pipeline  to  be  trained. 

These  numbers  highlight  that  the  Iraqi  people  are  willing  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  and  risk  to  ensure  their  own  peaceful  future. 
Iraqi  police,  among  others,  are  already  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  preventing  attacks,  and  some  of  these  Iraqis  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  new  free  Iraq. 

In  my  view,  the  tide  has  turned  against  those  who  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  tyranny  of  the  former  regime.  I  am  sure  on  your  recent 
trip  you  saw  the  confidence  that  our  troops  displayed  and  the 
progress  that  they  have  made. 

The  funds  in  this  supplemental  budget  request  for  Iraq  will  pro- 
vide more  training  for  Iraqi  security  forces  and  help  set  the  condi- 
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tions  for  economic  and  political  progress  as  well,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  for  a  secure  future  for  Iraq. 

The  story  in  Afghanistan  is  similar.  Ten  Afghan  National  Army 
battalions,  some  4,600  soldiers,  have  been  trained  and  ANA  forces 
have  begun  patrolling  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  side-by-side  with 
U.S.  forces,  Afghan  militia  and  coalition  forces  and  have  engaged 
in  combat  operations  and  acquitted  themselves  very,  very  well.  The 
Afghan  people  are  very  proud  of  their  new  Afghan  Army  as  they 
should  be. 

STAYING  THE  COURSE 

Osama  bin  Laden  said  some  years  ago  he  wanted  to  reduce  the 
United  States  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  self  and,  by  implication, 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  He  is  simply  not  going  to  succeed.  But 
winning  this  war  is  going  to  take  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  a  difficult  enemy  one  that  can't  be  defeated  with 
just  military  might.  We  are  winning,  but  we  must  stay  the  course. 

Winning  is  also  going  to  take  our  Nation's  commitment.  We  have 
never  been  more  focused  or  more  committed  to  winning  this  war. 
Failure  simply  isn't  an  option.  We  have  got  to  win. 

Commitment  comes  at  a  cost.  The  price  is  paid  from  our  national 
treasure,  not  just  in  dollars,  but  in  sacrifices  that  our  servicemen 
and  women  are  willing  to  make  for  their  country  and  freedom. 
Most  importantly,  besides  patience  and  commitment,  our  country 
has  to  have  the  will  to  win.  The  terrorists  have  said  and  think  they 
are  going  to  win.  They  don't  believe  that  we  have  the  will  to  stick 
this  out.  In  my  view,  again,  they  are  absolutely  wrong.  We  can't 
let  them  win,  and  we  won't,  as  long  as  we  have  the  continuing  will 
of  the  American  people,  and  for  that  matter,  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Globe  an  Iraqi  family  talked 
about  their  gratitude  to  the  United  States  and  their  hope  for  the 
future.  The  father  said  "the  Americans  did  us  a  great  favor  by  get- 
ting rid  of  Saddam.  We  owe  them."  he  added,  "I  don't  think  they 
will  abandon  us." 

We  won't.  We  have  come  so  far  and  our  servicemen  and  women 
have  sacrificed  a  great  deal.  But,  as  you  saw  firsthand,  our  troops 
understand  what  they  are  doing  is  important  and  they  are  com- 
mitted to  winning  this  war. 

So  we  owe  them  our  committed  support,  and  owe  it  to  the  coali- 
tion partners  who  worked  and  sacrificed  as  well;  and  to  the  people 
of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  working  with  us  to  help  build  a  prosperous 
and  democratic  future.  Most  importantly,  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  people  everywhere  who  want  a  better,  more  secure 
future  for  our  children. 

I  ask  you,  sir,  and  the  Committee,  to  support  this  supplemental 
budget  request.  It  is  an  investment  we  cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Zakheim. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Thank  you.  I  am  fine. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  I  call  upon  Jack  Murtha,  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you  gen- 
tleman that  while  in  Iraq  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  mili- 
tary leaders,  including  Lieutenant  General  Rick  Sanchez,  and  he 
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said  something  that  kind  of  surprised  me.  He  talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  mihtary  piece  of  this  supplemental.  But  the  sur- 
prise came  when  he  said  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  reconstruction  piece, 
the  $20  billion  piece,  was  every  bit  as  important  for  the  interests 
that  we  are  attempting  to  impact  positively  in  Iraq.  I  would  say  the 
very  security  of  our  troops  in  Iraq  is,  in  no  small  part,  based  upon 
the  progress  we  made  in  terms  of  rebuilding  the  confidence  and 
economy  the  people  of  Iraq. 
Mr.  Murtha. 

JAMMERS 

Mr.  Murtha.  When  I  was  in  Iraq,  I  found  a  number  of  shortages, 
and  I  appreciate  the  letter  I  received,  Mr.  Secretary,  saying  you  are 
taking  care  of  those,  and  your  personal  commitment  on  the 
jammers.  General,  because  today  I  just  talked  to  a  young  woman 
who  lost  her  eye.  She  walked  up  to  a  package  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  saw  wires  from  it,  tried  to  turn,  couldn't  get  away,  she 
was  wounded  badly  on  the  whole  side  of  her  face. 

But  I  asked  her  about  jammers.  She  said  she  never  even  heard 
of  jammers.  So  the  division  I  talked  to  was  short.  I  know  we  are 
working  with  on  it,  and  it  is  something  we  need  a  sense  of  urgency 
on.  I  saw  it  in  the  supplemental,  which  I  didn't  see  before. 

One  thing  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  said  defense  is  3.1 
percent  of  our  GDP.  When  Vice  President  Cheney  was  Secretary  of 
Defense,  he  used  to  complain  it  was  below  5  percent.  Now,  we  are 
giving  you  everything  you  asked  for.  So  you  can't  say  to  us  3.1  is 
below  what  it  should  be,  because  whatever  you  request  we  have 
put  into  the  budget  since  you  have  been  here.  Cheney  used  to  com- 
plain that  we  cut  it  back. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Absolutely.  I  didn't  suggest  that  in  the 
slightest.  I  just  was  pointing  out  while  $87  billion  is  a  lot  of  money, 
we  can  afford  it,  because  we  are  down  to  3.1,  and  it  is  exactly  what 
the  President  requested. 

MIX  OF  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  Murtha.  Let  me  talk  about  the  Reserves,  because  it  looks 
like  to  me  you  have  got  money  for  130,000  all  through  the  year. 
If  I  read  the  document  right,  we  are  going  to  have  130,000  people 
in  Iraq  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  is  the  way  the  funding 
stream  looks  to  me. 

Now,  as  I  also  look  at  it,  unless  you  change  the  mix,  we  are  going 
to  have  more  Reserve  and  Guard  people  over  there.  Right  now  we 
have  60  percent  regulars  and  we  have  40  percent  Guard.  It  looks 
like  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  60  percent  Guard  and  40  percent 
regular.  Is  this  how  you  see  it?  Is  this  the  way  it  is  going  to  end 
up? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Dick  may  want  to  comment  on  this,  but 
Dick  Myers  and  I  have  been  working  with  the  services  who,  of 
course,  have  the  responsibility  for  organizing,  training  and  equip- 
ping the  rotation,  and  it  is  not  finally  decided  exactly  how  that  will 
work.  It  could  be,  as  you  say,  I  suppose,  but  it  may  very  well  not 
be.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  level  there  as  well,  and  we  can't 
predict  what  the  level  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Well,  what  I  worry  about,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  I  am 
starting  to  get  serious  complaints  from  the  public,  especially  Guard 
and  Reserve  families.  For  instance,  I  saw  a  Smith  Barney  poll  that 
showed  defense  spending  support  from  the  American  public  went 
from  50  percent  to  30  percent  in  less  than  a  month.  Obviously,  we 
react  to  those  kind  of  poll  figures. 

There  is  no  question,  you  know  how  I  stand.  I  am  for  the  recon- 
struction money,  I  am  for  the  $87  billion  completely.  But  what  wor- 
ries me  is  the  Guard  who  is  older,  we  find  they  are  about  10  years 
older,  from  what  I  understand,  a  lot  of  problems,  health  problems 
which  we  didn't  anticipate,  some  of  them  are  not  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  they  should  be  in,  because  it  is  just  the  nature  of  being  in 
the  Guard  as  opposed  to  being  in  the  regulars. 

If  we  keep  sending  them  over  such  an  extended  period  of  time, 
there  is  all  the  disruption  to  their  life.  I  hope  we  can  find  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  doing  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  cer- 
tainly we  have  got  some  Marine  units  out  there,  we  got  maybe 
some  other  ways  of  doing  it.  But  when  you  get  a  mix  of  more  Re- 
serve and  Guard  people  than  you  have  regulars,  I  worry  about  that 
mix,  and  I  worry  about  the  support  of  the  public. 

I  can  see  a  difference  in  the  people  in  the  hospitals.  I  was  just 
out  to  the  hospital  today.  Ms.  Pelosi  asked  me  to  go  out  with  her. 
From  the  time  I  went  out  there  when  they  first  came  in  during  the 
war,  and  the  times  I  went  out  since  then,  I  can  see  a  difference 
from  the  families  and  so  forth,  and  I  just  worry  that  there  is  so 
many  Guards  and  Reserves  out  there,  the  employers  are  starting 
to  get  upset.  So  we  are  going  to  have  an  erosion,  which  we  can't 
afford.  We  have  to  have  the  support  of  the  American  public  or  we 
are  not  going  to  get  this  job  done,  because  it  is  such  a  tough  job. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  DONOR  COUNCIL 

The  other  thing,  you  know,  we  talk  about  the  coalition  forces.  I 
think  we  have  to  be  realistic.  The  last  war  we  collected  $60  billion. 
It  went  through  this  Committee,  so  I  know  exactly  how  much  it 
was.  This  time,  let  me  ask  Dr.  Zakheim,  how  much  do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  collect  from  this  Donors  Council  you  are  having? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  certainly  cannot  make  that  kind  of  prediction. 
But  I  can  tell  you  though,  Mr.  Murtha,  we  have  made  it  very  clear 
in  all  our  discussions  with  potential  donors,  that  we  have  come  to 
the  Congi'ess  and  asked  for  $20  billion,  that  Ambassador  Bremer 
has  identified  a  total  need  of  $50  billion;  to  $75  billion;  and  that 
we  are  looking  for  donations  that  are  in  the  billions  rather  than  the 
millions.  We  have  made  that  unequivocal. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  say  $5  billion  is  unrealistic? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  wouldn't  hazard  a  guess.  Whatever  I  say,  there 
will  be  some  that  will  say  that  is  too  much,  there  will  be  others 
that  say  we  cannot  do  it.  We  just  want  to  go  after  these  folks  and 
tell  them,  "people,  don't  think  in  the  millions,  think  in  the  billions." 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  I  remember 
when  you  came  for  $6  billion  and  I  asked  you,  is  that  enough 
money?  You  said  it  was  enough  money.  It  wasn't  enough  money, 
you  knew  it  wasn't  enough  money.  All  of  us  knew  it.  So  I  would 
hope  we  are  getting  enough  money. 
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This  reconstruction  money  is  as  important  as  anything  we  do,  in 
my  estimation.  It  is  just  as  important  as  the  military  money,  and 
I  hope  that  we  are  getting  enough  out  there  initially  to  get  the  elec- 
tricity back,  to  get  the  people  to  work  and  so  forth.  So  I  would  just 
ask  that  we  get  the  urgency  to  get  this  stuff  out  to  the  field  once 
you  get  the  money,  get  the  money  to  Bremer. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  May  I  just  make  a  comment  on  the  first 
part  of  your  question  concerning  the  forces.  You  are  right,  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  the  Department  of  Defense  than  the 
people,  and  we  simply  have  to  manage  the  force  in  a  way  that  is 
respectful  of  the  employers  and  respectful  of  the  family,  and  we 
have  to  find  that  balance.  We  are  working  with  the  services  to  see 
that  that  happens. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  look  not  just  to  the 
United  States  forces  for  the  security  if  Iraq,  we  are  looking  to  U.S., 
coalition  and  the  Iraqis.  To  go  from  zero  to  56,000,  plus  another 
14,000  recruited  and  in  training,  for  a  total  of  70,000,  in  a  matter 
of  4  or  5  months,  reflects  the  urgency  that  we  put  on  seeing  that 
the  Iraqis  are  taking  over  the  security  of  that  country.  That  is  their 
job  and  we  need  to  be  willing  and  ready  and  have  them  ready  to 
transfer  that  responsibility  to  them. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Well,  as  you  said,  the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  do 
this  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  we  may  be  unrealistic  to  think 
we  can  do  it  so  quickly,  because,  as  Ambassador  Bremer  said,  we 
put  some  police  out  there,  we  are  going  to  have  to  draw  back  be- 
cause some  of  them  aren't  doing  too  well.  I  talked  to  an  MP  today 
who  was  wounded.  She  thought  there  was  progress.  I  talked  to  an- 
other young  fellow,  he  thought  they  were  worthless.  It  depends  on 
the  individual  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out.  But  I  have  always  urged 
an  urgency  in  this  thing,  because  I  think  we  have  a  limited  time 
to  get  the  thing  on  track. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Jack.  We  are  going  to  be  staying  close  to 
a  5-minute  rule  for  the  members  individually,  maybe  get  a  couple 
of  rounds  perhaps  as  we  go  forward  here. 

Let  me  call  on  Mr.  Young,  our  Chairman. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Young 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  say 
that  you  look  awfully  good  for  just  having  made  a  very  lengthy  trip 
to  the  war  zone. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General  and  Dr.  Zakheim,  we  have  to  complete 
this  mission.  We  have  to  complete  it  as  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
as  we  can.  There  are  some  who  have  suggested  that  we  are  mort- 
gaging our  children's  future  because  of  the  additional  costs  involved 
here.  But  my  point  is  that  what  we  do  here  today  is  to  secure  the 
next  generation  and  the  generations  to  follow,  so  that  we  can  have 
them  have  a  lifestyle  that  is  free  from  airplanes  flying  into  build- 
ings or  biological  or  germ  warfare  or  chemical  warfare,  attacking 
people  in  our  streets,  in  our  homes,  in  our  businesses.  So  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  do  this. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  struck  out  boldly  after  Sep- 
tember 11,  because  I  know  and  you  know  that  in  previous  years, 
with  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.S.  COLE,  the  bombing  of  Khobar  Tow- 
ers, the  bombing  in  Tanzania  and  Kenya  of  our  embassies,  that  the 
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response  was  rather  lukewarm;  a  lot  of  words  but  not  much  action. 
I  think  this  emboldened  the  terrorists,  that  while  the  United 
States,  this  big  giant,  is  not  going  to  respond  to  these  terrorists  at- 
tacks, so  they  get  bolder.  We  know  they  planned  September  11  for 
a  long  time. 

So  the  Congress  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  be  supportive  of  the  President  and 
those  of  you  who  carry  out  his  directions  as  we  make  this  invest- 
ment in  our  future  generations  so  that  we  can  be  free  from  the  fear 
of  terrorism. 

I  spoke  earlier  I  think  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  personally.  I  intend 
to  move  this  supplemental  bill  as  quickly  as  I  can.  It  is  important 
that  the  Congress  has  questions  answered.  It  is  important  I  think 
for  the  President  and  the  administration  to  have  a  full  and  open 
transparent  program  here.  So  we  will  have  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. 

But  I  believe  that  you  will  find  strong  support  in  the  House  to 
complete  this  mission  and  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  guarantee 
that  those  next  generations  of  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
great  grandchildren,  do  not  have  to  live  with  the  fear  of  terrorism. 

FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Now,  I  do  have  some  questions  though  that  relate  specifically  to 
the  bill.  In  September  right  after  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  Obey  and  I  moved  a  bill  through  the 
Congress,  $40  billion,  a  $40  billion  supplemental,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  much  was  needed,  because  this  was  new  to  us,  having 
this  kind  of  attack  in  our  homeland. 

But  we  moved  quickly  and  gave  the  President  considerable  dis- 
cretion because  we  felt  he  had  to  have  considerable  discretion  to  do 
whatever  had  to  be  done  to  recover  and  to  prevent  a  future  event. 
Of  that  $40  billion,  there  was  a  $14  billion  discretionary  account 
that  you  pretty  much  had  total  control  over,  other  than  eventually 
reporting  to  the  Congress. 

Then  in  a  later  supplemental,  there  was  another  $11.9  billion  in 
a  discretionary  account,  along  with  the  other  monies  that  were  ap- 
propriated. And  then  in  a  spring  supplemental  this  year,  there  was 
another  $15.7  billion  into  discretionary  accounts.  These  are  over 
and  above  the  specific  accounts. 

Now  in  the  request  of  the  $87  billion,  you  have  asked  for  transfer 
authority  of  another  $7.5  billion  that  would  allow  you  to  transfer 
from  one  account  to  another. 

SPECLfVL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND  AUDIT 

What  I  am  getting  at  here  is  you  have  had  considerable  flexi- 
bility in  an  awful  lot  of  money,  $41.6  billion  just  in  the 
supplementals  alone.  So  I  am  wondering  about  something  that  you 
have  read  about,  a  story  that  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own  because 
of  an  e-mail  that  was  sent  from  one  Elaine  Kingston  to  Special  Op- 
erations Command  asking  for  $40  million  to  be  parked  in  some  ac- 
count that  would  give  OSD  considerable  flexibility  in  using  that 
money. 

One  of  my  questions  will  be,  is  that  a  normal  practice?  If  it  is 
not,  what  brought  this  about  on  this  occasion.  And  if  it  is  a  normal 
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practice,  since  the  special  operations  command  is  one  of  your  small- 
er budgets,  I  wonder  how  much  other  agencies  might  have  been 
asked  to  park  money  in  this  program.  This  may  be  totally  within 
the  rules  and  the  regulations  and  the  procedures  that  we  go  by,  but 
if  that  is  the  case,  we  need  to  know  that. 

The  thing  that  created  a  little  suspicion  on  my  part  was  a  follow- 
up  in  the  e-mail  that  said,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  e-mail  now, 
"I  just  wanted  to  follow  up  with  an  e-mail  to  ensure  that  the  staffer 
briefing  slides  for  these  programs  do  include  these  funds  and  that 
the  briefer  not  highlight  or  discuss  them  during  staffer  briefings." 

We  depend  on  our  staff  to  get  as  much  detail  as  they  can  for  us. 

The  e-mail  goes  on  to  say,  "In  other  words,  we  can't  say  my  origi- 
nal program  was  XX,  but  OSD  parked  some  money  in  it,  so  now 
it  is  YY." 

I  am  not  sure  why  the  briefers,  it  would  be  suggested  that  they 
not  let  Congress  know  about  this,  and  if  they  should  be  asked,  they 
should  defend  it  as  their  own  account,  not  OSD's,  but  the  money 
was  to  be  parked  for  OSD. 

Tell  me  something  about  this.  Frankly,  I  am  curious  about  this, 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  are  curious  about  it.  One  of  my  Senators 
in  Florida  has  a  big  headline  going  on  the  story.  The  Washington 
Post  had  a  story  this  morning.  The  Associated  Press  put  out  on 
their  wire  services  a  story  about  this.  It  may  be  totally  proper,  but 
I  think  we  need  to  either — if  it  is  proper,  we  need  to  put  it  to  rest. 
If  it  is  not  proper,  we  need  to  find  out  where  we  stand  on  it. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the  article  as 
well,  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  Defense  Department  In- 
spector General  is  currently  auditing  that  and  has  been,  I  think, 
for  a  couple  of  months,  since  August.  You  may  know  more  than  I 
do. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  we  got  a  letter  from  the 
Inspector  General  at  the  beginning  of  August,  I  think  dated  August 
6,  that  they  were  going  to  audit  this.  The  first  thing  that  needs  to 
be  cleared  up,  is  that  this  is  not  an  investigation.  The  inspector 
General  made  that  very,  very  clear.  They  have  also  made  clear  to 
me  that  I  have  to  be  very  careful  about  what  I  am  saying,  because 
I  am  not  supposed  to  talk  about  an  audit  they  have  undertaken. 
Finally,  although  audits  can  normally  take  as  much  as  a  year,  they 
are  trying  to  get  this  done  in  a  matter  of  months.  That  is  number 
one. 

As  to  your  larger  question,  "parked"  is  obviously  a  pretty  unfor- 
tunate term,  needless  to  say. 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  not  my  term.  I  was  quoting. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  know.  I  have  not  seen  those  e-mails,  by  the  way. 
What  I  can  say  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  do  this  kind 
of  thing  in  some  kind  of  sleight-of-hand  way.  In  fact,  we  can't  even 
move  more  than  $10  million  because  anything  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion, even  from  one  line  item  to  another,  requires  prior  approval  re- 
programming.  So  that  is  number  one. 

Secondly,  in  the  budget  formulation,  certainly  neither  I  nor  my 
deputy  nor  his  deputy  instructed  anybody  to  hide  anything  from 
the  staff.  We  prepare  a  budget,  we  present  it  to  the  staff,  the  staff 
scrutinizes  it  and  scrubs  it. 
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Third  of  all,  the  accounts,  are  what  are  called  Defense- Wide  ac- 
counts, and  those,  unlike  the  service  accounts,  clearly  are  going  to 
be  managed  by  OSD.  We  simply  look  for  priorities  as  we  are  allo- 
cating the  funds  and  we  put  the  monies  into  priority  areas. 

Clearly,  SOCOM  is  a  priority.  So,  both  in  terms  of  how  we  put 
it  together,  in  terms  of  how  we  move  the  money,  and  in  terms  of 
how  we  allocate  the  priorities,  I  think  the  method  is  tried  and  true 
and  very  much  above  board.  But  I  can  not  talk  to  the  specifics  of 
the  audit,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  hope  that  helps  you  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Young.  It  helps  a  little  bit,  and  I  understand  the  Inspector 
General  has  his  own  requirements  as  to  privacy  during  the  inves- 
tigation. But  I  think  probably  I  was  more  concerned  about  the  sec- 
ond half  of  that  e-mail,  where  it  was  an  obvious  intent  to  keep  from 
Congress  what  was  happening.  Frankly,  I  think  that  would  make 
you  suspicious,  it  makes  me  a  little  suspicious,  and  you  don't  have 
to  do  that. 

You  know,  this  Congress  has  been  very  supportive  of  this  admin- 
istration in  all  of  these  supplemental  requests.  I  don't  think  you 
have  to  hide  anything  from  us,  and  you  should  not.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  pretty  clear  when  it  points  out  that  Congi*ess  must  appro- 
priate the  money.  But  that  section  of  the  Constitution  goes  even 
further  and  says  that  Congress  will  have  an  accounting  for  the 
money. 

So,  we  will  be  anxious  to  learn  about  the  Inspector  General's  re- 
view of  this.  But  maybe  there  should  be  a  sensitivity  training  for 
people  that  write  e-mails  not  to  hint  that  we  should  avoid  letting 
Congress  know  what  is  happening. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  We  will  be  as  interested  in  learning  about 
the  e-mails  as  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the 
record  the  article  to  which  the  Committee  Chairman  just  referred 
in  his  comments  and  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Without  objection. 

[The  article  follows:] 
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The  Pentagon's  mlernal  auditor  is  invesligaling  allegations  Ihat  Defense  Department  oHicials  tried  to  hide  $20  million  from  Congress  by 
lemporarlly  putting  the  funds  in  the  budget  of  the  Special  Operations  Command.  Defense  officials  said  yesterday. 

Officials  at  that  secretive  military  headquarters,  which  oversees  the  Green  Berets  and  other  units  Ihat  specialize  in  clandestine  operations, 
were  first  asked  to  hide  $40  million,  but  told  Pentagon  officials  that  they  couldn't  handle  so  large  an  amount,  according  to  an  article  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  St  Petersburg  Times. 

The  newspaper,  quoting  what  il  identified  as  internal  documents  from  the  command,  said  Ihat  an  official  in  the  office  of  the  Pentagon's 
comptroller,  or  chief  financial  officer,  called  the  command's  comptroller.  Elaine  Kingston,  and  asked  if  she  could  "park"  $40  million  in  Special 
Operations'  proposed  budget  lor  fiscal  2003. 

They  needed  an  answer  in  five  minutes."  Kingston  later  wrote  in  an  e-mail  the  paper  said  it  had  obtained,  "The  agency  they  had  parked  it  with 
had  a  problem  and  they  couldn't  do  it,"  Kingston  also  allegedly  coached  colleagues  not  to  bring  the  budgetary  move  to  the  attention  of 
cor>gressionai  staffers, 

Amiy  Col,  Samuel  Taylor,  the  spokesman  lor  the  command,  said  that  Kingston  was  not  available  to  comment,  but  thai  she  didn't  mean  to 
indicate  that  the  money  was  being  hidden  in  her  budget, "  'Parked'  is  a  bad  word  to  use,"  and  Kingston  "didn't  mean  it  in  that  sense,"  he  said. 

The  Pentagon's  comptroller  is  Dov  Zakheim.  who  during  the  2000  presidential  election  was  one  of  the  Bush  campaign's  "Vulcans."  or  advisers 
on  national  security  issues.  He  did  not  respond  to  calls  to  his  office 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  tiny  relative  to  the  Pentagon's  annual  budget  of  nearly  $400  billion.  But  the  allegation  that  the  Pentagon 
sought  to  mislead  Congress  about  any  expenditures  is  explosive,  especially  because  many  legislators  have  complained  that  the  Pentagon 
under  Defense  Secretary  Donald  H  Rumsfeld  has  not  been  responsive  to  tfieir  concerns, 

"Our  job  IS  to  know  where  every  dollar  goes."  said  Rep.  Ike  Skelton  (l^o.),  the  senior  Democrat  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  It 
there  was  indeed  an  effort  by  Defense  oHicials  to  mislead  Congress  about  planned  expenditures,  he  said,  "it  won't  play  well  at  all." 

Rep  C.W,  Bill  Young  (R-Fla.),  chairman  ol  the  House  Appropnations  Committee,  is  expected  to  grill  Rumsfeld  about  the  alleged  padding  of  the 
Special  Operations  Command's  budget  at  a  hearing  today  on  the  Bush  administration's  request  for  an  additional  $87  billion  to  spend  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  Young  told  the  Times  he  wants  to  know  "if  it's  common  practice  with  the  secretary." 

Marine  LI.  Col.  Rose-Ann  Lynch,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Pentagon's  inspector  general,  conlimied  that  "there  is  a  current  Department  of 
Defense  audit  into  allegations  concerning  financial  issues." 

She  added,  "U.S  SOCOr/  is  cooperating  fully  with  a  team  of  DoD  auditors  as  they  conduct  their  audit."  She  said  that  the  inquiry  began  with  a 
complaint  to  the  inspector  general's  hotline  last  summer. 

Taylor,  the  Special  Operations  Command  spokesman,  said  that  a  complaint  was  made  internally  at  the  command,  perhaps  by  the  same 
person 
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LONG  TERM  COSTS  FOR  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  pull  the 
plug  on  this  operation  once  we  started  it.  I  think  to  do  so  would 
be  like  a  surgeon  opening  up  a  patient  and  then  deciding  he  is 
going  to  say  the  heck  with  it,  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  patient  much 
good  at  that  point  unless  you  finish  the  job.  I  understand  that. 

But  I  have  also  got  an  obligation  to  know  what  I  am  doing,  and 
I  have  an  obligation  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  And  I  have  got 
a  series  of  questions  which  I  just  want  to  pop  at  you,  some  of  which 
are  not  so  pleasant,  but  it  is  my  job. 

First  of  all,  we  have  already  appropriated  over  $60  billion  for  this 
operation,  as  you  know,  and  at  the  time  we  were  told  that  was 
going  to  be  all  that  was  going  to  be  required.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  appropriate  another  $87  billion  to  cover  the  next  15 
months.  But  anyone  I  talk  to  certainly  believes  that  it  is  going  to 
wind  up  having  expenses  beyond  that  15-month  period  and  that 
they  are  going  to  be  substantial. 

So  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  have  asked  this  of  every  witness 
so  far  and  I  have  gotten  a  total  non-answer,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  administration's  best  estimate  of  the  range  of  costs  that 
we  could  expect  to  see  us  incur  over  the  next — well,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  operation,  out  as  long  as  5  years. 

Secondly,  you  mentioned  the  Marshall  Plan.  I  think  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress  and  the  country  would  like  to  know  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  this.  Harry  Truman  instituted  the  Marshall  Plan, 
but  Harry  Truman  also  paid  for  it.  He  paid  his  bills.  He  was  the 
last  president  to  balance  the  budget  over  the  length  of  his  term. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  our  real  expectations  are?  What 
can  we  tell  these  families  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve?  What  are  our 
real  expectations  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  they  are  going  to 
have  to  serve?  How  do  we  intend  to  deal  with  the  world  wide  strain 
this  is  putting  on  the  services,  especially  the  Army?  How  are  we 
going  to  meet  our  rotation  requirements? 

I  want  to  quote  a  question  or  comment  from  General  Zinni.  Ex- 
cuse the  language,  but  it  is  his  language,  not  mine.  He  said,  "Our 
enlisted  men  and  women  are  the  greatest  treasure  the  United 
States  has  and  when  we  put  them  in  harm's  way,  it  had  better 
count  for  something.  It  can't  be  because  some  policy  wonk  back 
here  had  a  brain  fart  or  an  idea  of  a  strategy  that  isn't  thought 
out.  They  should  never  be  put  on  a  battlefield  without  a  strategic 
plan,  not  only  for  the  fighting,  our  generals  will  take  care  of  that, 
but  for  the  aftermath  and  winning  that  war." 

Where  are  we,  the  American  people,  if  we  accept  this,  if  we  ac- 
cept this  level  of  sacrifice,  without  that  level  of  planning?  I  think 
we  need  to  ask  that  same  question. 

So,  basically  I  would  like  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  questions 
I  have  asked,  what  can  we  really  expect  by  way  of  long-term  costs? 
We  are  told  that  the  reset  costs,  for  instance,  might  be  as  much  as 
$15  billion,  and  yet  there  are  only  about  $2  billion  requested  in  the 
administration's  request  that  we  have  before  us  right  now.  Those 
are  my  basic  questions.  Why  don't  you  have  at  them? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  will  get  started  here,  and  possibly  ask  Dr. 
Zakheim  to  comment  or  General  Myers. 
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First,  I  don't  know  who  said  to  you  that  some  amount  you  men- 
tioned would  be  all  that  would  be  required.  Certainly  I  didn't.  Sec- 
ond, I  think  you  said  that  the  amount  is  expected  to  cover  the  next 
15  months. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  is  what  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Bremer. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Fifteen  months  is  the  number  you  used. 
My  understanding  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's portion  of  this  bill  is  for  2004,  and  to  the  extent  that  oper- 
ation Iraqi  freedom  continues  into  2005,  I  would  expect  that — as  I 
would  expect  it  would,  to  some  extent,  then  the  intent  would  be  to 
fund  the  2005,  the  2005  portion  of  Iraq,  by  a  2005  supplemental. 
We  have  been  asked  by  Congress  not  to  put  that  into  our  normal 
budget.  We  tried  to  do  it  last  year  and  Congress  rejected  it  and 
said  they  would  prefer  to  handle  the  war  on  terror  through  a  sup- 
plemental. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  por- 
tion, my  understanding  is  that  they  don't,  0MB  does  not  anticipate 
additional  requests  for  2004  and  that  2005  would  likely  be  dealt 
with  in  the  normal  authorization  and  appropriation  process,  which 
is  I  believe  what 

Mr.  Obey.  If  I  can  interrupt,  that  is  essentially  what  I  had  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Bremer,  and  the  response  I  got  from  him  was  just 
the  opposite.  So  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  in  addition  to  the 
costs  that  you  have  laid  on  us 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  You  are  right.  The  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  is  on  a  calendar  year,  and  we  are  on  a  fiscal  year,  and 
that  is  where  you  get  the  15  month.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  I  want  to  know  is  we  know  what  it  has  cost  so 
far,  we  know  what  you  are  asking  for.  But  the  question  is,  what 
haven't  you  asked  for  yet  that  you  have  reasonable  expectations  at 
some  time  down  the  line  will  have  to  incur  before  this  operation 
is  over? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  I  know  of  nothing  that  we  have  not  asked 
for  that  we  are  looking  for  for  fiscal  year  2004  that  is  not  in  this 
supplemental.  As  I  indicated  a  minute  ago,  as  it  continues  into 
2005,  we  would  come  back  very  likely  for  a  2005  supplemental,  be- 
cause we  have  been  asked  by  Congress  not  to  fund  the  Global  War 
on  Terror  in  the  normal  manner. 

Mr.  Obey.  That  gives  me  two  answers  to  the  same  question. 
They  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  You  are  telling  me  you  don't  ex- 
pect to  need  more  than  you  are  asking  for,  yet  you  are  telling  me 
if  you  need  more,  you  are  going  to  be  asking  for  it  in  2005.  I  under- 
stand the  process.  My  question  is,  you  put  together  5-year  plans 
every  year,  and  I  can't  believe  that  you  do  not  have  some  estimate 
of  what  this  operation  is  going  to  cost  us,  both  in  the  military  side 
and  on  the  reconstruction  side,  both  of  which  are  essential.  I  can't 
believe  that  you  don't  have  some  range  that  you  can  share  with  us. 

I  know  you  don't  have  an  official  budget  request,  but  if  we  incur 
certain  costs  this  year,  unless  you  expect  all  of  our  troops  to  be  out, 
the  reconstruction  to  be  over  and  that  Iraq  will  have  replaced  New 
Hampshire  on  the  presidential  primary  circuit  because  it  will  be 
such  a  beacon  of  democracy,  unless  you  expect  that,  I  would  like 
to  know  what — if  I  am  going  to  go  to  my  taxpayers  and  say  look, 
you  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  bear  these  costs  for  X  amount  of 
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time,  isn't  there  somebody  in  the  administration  who  is  going  to 
give  us  some  hint  of  what  that  amount  could  be,  within  a  range? 
I  don't  expect  you  to  nail  an  exact  number.  We  have  a  right  to 
know  the  range.  What  are  we  getting  ourselves  in  for  if  we  follow 
through  on  this? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  try  to  respond  to  a  few  of  those 
questions.  My  recollection  is  that  Jerry  Bremer  indicated  that  some 
of  the  international  organizations  estimated  that  the  Iraq  need 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  3  to  4  to  5,  I  forget,  was  $60  billion 
to  $75  billion.  What  is  being  proposed  here  is  $20  billion  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated,  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks, that  the  Iraqi  oil  revenues  would  be  something  like  $2  bil- 
lion this  year,  I  think  $12  billion  next  year,  and  maybe  $20  billion, 
maybe  $20-plus  billion  in  successive  years  thereafter,  depending  on 
how  much  investment  goes  into  the  infrastructure. 

In  addition,  as  Dr.  Zakheim  mentioned,  there  is  a  donors  con- 
ference taking  place  next  month,  in  October,  I  believe  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  and  there  is  an  effort  to  go  out  and  raise  funds  from  other 
people.  The  administration,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  anticipate 
coming  back  and  asking  for  additional  funds  in  the  Coalition  Provi- 
sional Authority  portion  of  the  budget  during  this  year. 

Now,  you  then  say  what  about  next  year  or  the  year  after  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  What  about  the  reset  costs?  My  time  is  up,  I  know. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Could  I  answer  a  couple  of  other  questions 
that  he  posed?  You  asked  about  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve.  There 
are  a  variety  of  things  we  are  doing.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  that.  We  have  to  see  that  that  force  is  not  stressed  exces- 
sively, which  is  the  reason  we  are  making  such  dramatic  efforts  to 
increase  the  Iraqi  security  capabilities  and  to  relieve  the  stress  on 
our  force. 

In  addition,  the  services  are,  at  the  present  time,  rebalancing  the 
active  and  Reserve  components  so  that  we  can  have  on  active  duty 
people  who  are  needed  on  active  duty  and  not  have  to  keep  calling 
up  the  same  Guard  and  Reserve  people  who  have  distinctive  skills 
that  are  in  very  short  supply  in  the  active  force. 

So,  the  exit  strategy,  I  think  you  used  the  phrase,  or  the  transi- 
tion, would  be  to  pass  the  security  responsibilities  over  some  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  the  Iraqis  rather  than  continuing  to  rely 
on  U.S.  and  coalition  forces. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Hobson. 

Thank  you,  David. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  Hobson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about  quality  of  life  and  also  purchase  of 
equipment.  They  are  two  separate  things,  but  they  are  somewhat 
intertwined,  and  then  about  step  two  and  step  three. 

Talking  about  quality  of  life,  in  Mr.  Obey's  question,  in  Sep- 
tember of  2002,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  which  I 
outlined  a  lot  of  problems  you  encountered  with  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. And  you  wrote  me  back  a  letter  saying  you  shared  those. 
Then  I  got  a  rather,  what  I  would  say,  bureaucratic  letter  back 
from  the  gentleman  who  seems  to  handle  these  things  over  there. 
And  I  can  tell  you,  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  a  decision  you  made 
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last  week  when  you  overruled  some  people  to  treat  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  better,  but  you  had  to  overrule,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
same  fellow  who  wrote  me  this  letter,  because  the  Guard  doesn't — 
and  you  can  also  look — I  am  going  to  submit  a  number  of  questions 
for  the  record. 

These  people  really  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  on 
the  ground  for  12  months,  18  months,  whether  they  are  going  to 
do  6  months  here  under  a  certain  status  and  then  12  under  an- 
other. I  think  you  acted  hopefully  last  week  to  take  care  of  some 
of  that.  But  that  is  a  real  problem  with  families.  They  don't  know. 

I  have  been  called  up,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  called  up,  and 
I  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  barracks  overseas.  A  lot  of  these  kids 
aren't  living  in  barracks  overseas,  by  the  way.  But  it  is  war  and 
they  are  handling  it  extremely  well.  These  are  wonderful  young 
troops  and  wonderful  families.  But  we  owe  them  an  obligation  to 
some  degree  of  certainty  and  status.  I  think  you  are  sensitive  to 
this.  I  am  not  sure  the  people  who  report  to  you  in  certain  places 
are. 

PURCHASE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

I  would  like  to  raise  that  as  a  comment  to  you.  Then  I  would  like 
to  go  into  one  other  thing,  because  I  only  have  5  minutes  in  this 
round,  and  that  is  in  this  supplemental,  you  fellows  or  you  people 
are  finally,  we  have  all  been  hit  in  the  head  over  the  years,  for 
being  pork-barrelers,  because  we  added  armored  Humvees  to  the 
bill,  in  substantial  numbers.  They  all  have  the  "Murtha  seat"  in 
them  by  the  way,  I  understand. 

But  we  knew  in  Bosnia  that  these  were  important.  We  know  in 
Afghanistan  they  are  important.  And  yet,  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  we  have  had  to  add  them,  and  now  you  all  are  adding  them. 

The  one  thing  that  the  people  in  my  district  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lem with  is  not — well,  they  have  a  problem  that  you  are  not  buying 
armored  Humvees,  but  that  is  not  my  district.  That  is  somebody 
else's  district.  Those  were  done  for  the  safety  of  kids,  because  they 
can  walk  away  from  a  lot  of  hits  in  those  that  regular  Humvees 
can't.  And  your  trucks  don't  have  any  security  in  them,  and  you 
need  to  look  at  that. 

BUY  AMERICA 

But  what  I  am  also  concerned  about,  if  you  buy  garbage  trucks, 
I  hope  they  are  made  in  America.  And  I  know  you  don't  like  this 
part  of  it.  I  hope  if  you  do  a  9/11  system  or  something  or  you  do 
some  other  equipment,  that  a  lot  of  it  is  bought  in  America. 

When  you  buy  trucks,  when  you  buy  vehicles,  we  have  all  got 
people  out  there  paying  taxes,  and  they  need  to  know  that  this 
money  is  all  not  going  into  the  pockets  of  other  people,  like  we  are 
buying  brakes  on  some  airplanes.  General  Myers,  or  some  sealer 
for  the  Pentagon,  that  Americans  make  a  better  sealer.  It  is  the 
same  price,  same  stuff.  You  all  were  going  to  buy  it  from  a  German 
company,  until  we  raised  heck  about  it,  and  then  finally  we  did, 
and  you  guys  changed,  but  then  the  fellow  that  works  for  you  all 
says  to  the  company,  you  will  never  get  another  one  out  of  us.  That 
shouldn't  be  the  attitude. 
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I  want  to  be  assured  that  people  get  a  fair  shot  at  America.  If 
it  is  America's  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent  over  there,  we  ought 
to  be  buying  as  much  as  we  can  of  American  products  without  af- 
fecting the  Defense  Department. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  You  fought  it  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  You  mean  the  other  aspects  of  Buy  Amer- 
ica. I  think  that  is  different.  You  are  talking  about  Iraq,  and  I 
agree  with  you  that  to  the  extent — there  are  two  things  that  I  feel. 
One  is  on  the  money  that  the  United  States  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  Iraq,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  focusing  to  the  extent  we  can  on 
American  contractors  and  suppliers.  And,  I  would  add,  we  need  to 
focus  on  people  who  will  hire  Iraqis,  because  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  Iraqis  get  employed  and  get  money  in  their  pocket  and 
see  their  circumstance  of  that  country  improving  and  getting  better 
and  add  some  hope  for  their  future. 

The  technicalities  of  Buy  America  is  something  that  is  still  being 
negotiated  out  and  it  involves  the  Department  of  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Special  Trade  Rep,  the  White  House,  0MB 
and  all  of  them  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  work  out  something  in 
the  conference. 

Could  General  Myers  comment  briefly  on  your  comment  about 
the  certainty  question  for  the  troops  and  the  rotating  forces? 

RESERVE  FORCES  DEPLOYMENTS 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I  know  there  was  a  meeting,  I  think  last  week,  on 
that. 

General  Myers.  We  have  one  about  every  other  day  on  that  be- 
cause that  is  such  an  important  issue,  I  think,  with  all  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  as  well.  The  history  is  at  the 
max,  just  before  April  of  2003,  we  had  223,000  reservists  called  up. 
We  have  demobilized  58,000  since  April  of  this  year.  Where  that 
goes  in  the  future — our  current  number  is  under  170,000 — where 
it  goes  in  the  future,  we  are  still  trying  to  look  at  and  predict  the 
security  environment  and  the  needs  that  we  will  confront  next 
spring  and  summer,  and  that  is  something  I  can  discuss  off  line 
with  anybody  but  not  in  an  open  hearing. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Step  2  is  being  put  together  right  now,  I  think. 

General  MYERS.  We  call  it  OIF.  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  2  is 
being  put  together  right  now.  The  ground  rules  are  that  people, 
whether  they  are  Active  or  Reserve  going  to  Iraq,  will  spend  1  year 
on  the  ground — Iraq,  up  to  1  year.  And  then  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  mobilization  process,  which  as  you 
know  is  fairly  antiquated,  it  goes  back  to  a  different  era,  a  different 
time,  perhaps  even  different  objectives  that  we  can  make  a  lot 
more  efficient  and  we  can  break  out  combat  support,  combat  serv- 
ice support  that  don't  need  the  long  lead  times;  the  long  mobiliza- 
tions, the  combat  troops,  might  need  more.  So  we  are  trying  to 
break  that  out  so  we  can  give  the  families  and  the  individuals  and 
their  employers  some  sense  of  what  they  can  expect. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  The  Air  Guard  does  that.  The  Army  has  had  the 
big  problem. 

General  Myers.  Understand.  And  that  is  where  we  have  had 
most  of  our  discussions,  matter  of  fact. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Dicks. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  accompany  Mr.  Lewis  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  trip.  And  I  think  we  are  doing  some  things  very, 
very  effectively.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  we  have  to  have  the  reconstruction  money  because  that 
is  going  to  help  on  security  as  well.  I  mean,  when  these  people  feel 
like  we  are  doing  something  to  help  them,  it  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

I  was  up  in  Mosul  with  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  Gen- 
eral Patraeus  is  doing  an  outstanding  job.  That  should  be  the 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  level  of  detail  and  involvement  and  interaction  that  the 
101st  is  having  with  all  these  people  in  those  provinces.  I  think 
that  should  be  the  model.  If  we  follow  that  and  give  those  generals 
the  resources  necessary  to  keep  up  their  effort,  I  think  we  can  do 
this. 

Security  is  still  an  issue,  by  the  way.  I  mean,  don't  kid  yourself. 
You  were  just  there  and  we  were  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do.  And  it  was  mentioned  that  you  need  these  trucks  that  can  pre- 
vent these  improvised  explosive  devices  from  exploding  and  other 
equipment  like  that. 

RECAPITALIZATION  AND  PROCUREMENT 

The  one  thing  I  am  worried  about,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
do  this  and  do  it  successfully — General  Myers  always  testifies 
every  year  in  his  statement  that — and  I  told  this  to  the  President 
and  the  White  House  staff  on  this  issue — that  we  are  well  below 
where  we  have  to  be  on  procurement.  We  are  at  like  $71  to  $72 
billion  and  CBO  and  everybody  else  says  we  should  be  at  $100  to 
$110  billion.  What  I  worry  about  is  we  are  wearing  out  this  equip- 
ment at  a  record  rate  and  I  don't  think  we  are  putting  enough 
money  away.  The  Army  said  that  it  needed  something  like  $17.5 
billion  to  repair  and  replace  equipment  used  in  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan. And  as  I  understand  it,  the  Department  is  only  requesting 
$5.6  bilHon.  And  of  that,  $3.7  billion  is  for  classified  programs.  So 
we  are  going  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  I  should  put  it,  to  fly  on  probably  five  or 
six  different  C-130s  and  most  of  them  were  1962-64  vintage.  I 
mean,  these  Guard  and  Reserve  people  do  an  amazing  job  keeping 
that  old  stuff  going.  At  some  point  we  have  to  start  replacing  this 
equipment  or  somewhere  down  the  line,  when  you  and  I  are  beyond 
the  scene,  some  future  President,  some  future  Secretary  of  Defense, 
isn't  going  to  have  the  equipment  needed  for  some  future  contin- 
gency. 

So  I  hope  you  will  consider  that.  I  really  think  we  have  got  to 
come  to  grips  with  this.  This  has  been  pushed  to  the  right  for  too 
long  and  we  now  need  to  do  something  about  it  or  we  are  going  to 
have  real  problems  out  in  the  future.  Operation  and  maintenance 
is  going  to  go  right  through  the  roof  with  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  repairing  all  this  equipment. 
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I  would  ask  for  your  comment  and  General  Myers'  comment  on 
that  issue  on  the  recapitalization  and  procurement. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  understand  we  have  funds  for  about  $2.8 
billion  for  depot  maintenance.  And  you  are  right;  tracks  and  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  equipment  are  getting  used  at  a  rate  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  2  or  3  times  the  normal  usage. 

I  would  also  add,  however,  that  we  found  after  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign that  requirements  were  adjusted  and  things  were  not  re- 
placed on  a  one-for-one  basis;  that  the  services  made  a  judgment 
that  they  wanted  to  purchase  something  else.  And  so  the  total  in- 
ventory is  migrating  over,  understandably,  as  a  result  of  the  les- 
sons being  learned. 

General  Myers.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  add  there  is  a  pretty 
large  chunk  in  the  supplemental  to  help  the  depot  maintenance 
piece,  as  I  said,  and  I  think  that  is  really,  really  critical.  On  the 
procurement  piece  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  how  we  come  out 
of  this  period,  and  we  are  using  the  equipment  very,  very  hard. 
And  you  saw  that  and  we  know  that.  And  the  usage  is  much  higher 
than  is  predicted  in  a  peacetime  environment. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  happened — go  ahead. 

General  Myers.  I  would  just  say  that  the  fiscal  year  2004  budget 
that  was  put  together  and  the  defense  planning  budget  got  us  bet- 
ter in  procurement  throughout  that  time  frame.  And  I  think  it  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  very  realistic  expectation  where  we  can  be  in 
procurement.  We  couldn't  make  it  all  up  in  fiscal  year  2004,  as  you 
know.  But  we  are  chopping  away  at  it  in  fiscal  years  2005,  2006 
and  2007.  And  I  think  the  Department  has  done  a  pretty  good  job 
of  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  hope  we  don't  keep  pushing  it  to  the  right,  which 
is  a  tendency.  You  have  to  pay  more  for  health  care  and  other 
things  and  you  keep  pushing  procurement  and  new  equipment  to 
the  right. 

General  Myers.  That  is  the  danger.  As  more  entitlements  come 
on  the  books,  then  something  has  to  give.  You  have  a  lot  of  must 
pays  there.  What  usually  gives,  the  account  that  always  gives — and 
you  are  right — procurement  always  gives  it  up.  That  is  where  it 
has  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

NEWS  COVERAGE  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  great  frustrations  is  getting  the  truth  out  there.  It  is 
not  a  secret,  but  some  of  the  information  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  room,  and  some  of  us  that  were  in  Iraq  got  to  see  firsthand 
the  reality,  which  is  that  the  glass  is  really  more  than  half  full  and 
not  half  empty  and  how  the  projects  that  are  being  undertaken 
there,  whether  they  are  border  security  projects,  education  or  hos- 
pitals, or  trying  to  build  a  police  force  or  a  good  military,  they  are 
not  just  ideas  that  are  abstract.  There  are  good  forms  of  measure- 
ment that  are  being  taken  on  a  regular  basis  that  show  if  you 
charted  them  on  a  graph,  these  are  real  projects  that  are  being  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  in  partnership,  walking  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Iraqi  people. 
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Talking  just  recently  to  a  member  of  the  media,  it  was  astound- 
ing; we  were  having  an  off-the-record  conversation.  Even  this  per- 
son's impression  of  what's  happening  in  Iraq,  they  thought  it  was 
chaotic  and  we  didn't  have  a  grip  of  what  is  going  on  there.  If  peo- 
ple at  that  level,  who  are  supposed  to  be  informed,  don't  know 
what  is  going  on  there,  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  average 
person  wandering  the  malls  out  there  trying  to  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  And  it  is  so  frustrating  because,  again,  when 
we  were  on  the  ground  in  Iraq  and  talking  to  folks  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  part  of  Bremer's  team,  the  news  conference  is — the 
information  flow  is  out  there  every  day,  but  somehow  it  seems  like 
nobody  wants  to  take  up  the  cause  and  just  tell  the  truth.  And  un- 
fortunately the  portrayal  of  what  is  happening  there  is  just  told  in 
a  few  minutes  each  night,  sometimes  on  the  evening  news,  about 
the  casualties,  and  that  is  not  reflective  of  the  big  picture.  Obvi- 
ously that  is  a  very  serious  issue  when  you  lose  anyone  or  anyone 
is  wounded,  so  that  is  not  the  big  picture. 

In  contrast  to  the  war  itself,  where  we  got  good  coverage  and  the 
message  was  out  there  very  clear  with  the  embedded  reporters,  is 
it  possible  to  have  some  kind  of  embedded  project  as  well  to  have 
folks  spend  time  with  General  Patraeus?  I  couldn't  agree  more  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Dicks,  about  the  great  impression  that  is  made 
just  by  spending  a  little  time  with  him  to  see  how  he  is  managing 
this  entire  part  of  the  country. 

There  has  to  be  some  way  to  get  this  message  out  there,  because 
otherwise  it  seems  like  the  cynics  and  the  agitators  are  the  ones 
in  my  view,  that  claim  to  be  loyal  Americans,  really  want  us  to  fail 
and  they  stir  this  up  all  the  time  and,  unfortunately,  they  are  suc- 
ceeding. How  can  we  get  this  message  out  there  better? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  If  I  knew  the  answer,  we  sure  would  be 
doing  it.  You  are  quite  right.  Let  me  first  comment  about  General 
Patraeus  and  General  Dempsey,  the  situation  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  very  different.  What  is  going  on  in  the  north  is 
quite  different  distinctively  from  the  central  and  the  south.  And  the 
techniques  that  are  being  used  by  these  innovative,  creative  gen- 
erals and  their  teams  are  really  fascinating  to  see.  They  are  doing 
a  wonderful  job. 

You  are  right.  There  are  some  6,000  individual  reconstruction 
projects  that  have  been  completed.  All  the  schools,  universities,  and 
hospitals  are  functioning.  And  the  1st  Armored  Division  in  Bagh- 
dad is  working  on  5,000  small  businesses  on  its  local  business 
council,  up  from  zero  May  1st. 

I  don't  know  quite  why  there  is  so  much  misinformation  around, 
but  the  phrase  I  hear  most  is  'Tou  have  no  plan,"  which  is  utter 
nonsense.  How  do  you  go  from  zero  to  56,000  Iraqis  providing  secu- 
rity in  that  country  if  you  don't  have  a  plan?  How  do  you  deal  with 
the  oil  well  fires  without  a  plan?  How  do  you  deal  with  the  human- 
itarian crisis?  How  do  you  deal  with  the  internally  displaced  peo- 
ple? 

It  is  utter  nonsense  that  there  has  been  no  plan.  There  has  been 
very  good  planning  here.  The  bridges,  the  central  bank  has  been 
stood  up,  the  schools,  the  water.  The  electrical  system  is  being 
worked  on.  The  judicial  system  is  out  and  functioning,  civil  defense 
people,  village  clerks.  There  is  something  going  on  that — people 
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think  it  is  fun  to  repeat  something  that  isn't  the  case.  And  my  im- 
pression  

Mr.  BONILLA.  What  about  the  idea  of  trying  to  have  an  embedded 
program  to  make  the  opportunities  available  for  some  of  the  people 
who  form  opinions. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  There  is  an  embedded  program  and  no  one 
wants  to  embed.  In  Baghdad,  very  few  people  are  embedded  right 
now.  In  Baghdad  they  have  access  to  telephones,  satellites  and  ho- 
tels and  all  the  things  they  need  to  do  their  job.  So  you  have  a  larg- 
er number  of  them  in  Baghdad  than  you  do  out  in  the  other  areas. 
I  must  say  I  think  having  Members  of  Congress  go  there,  and  other 
folks  have  a  chance  to  see  it  themselves,  they  do  get  a  very  dis- 
tinctly different  impression. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  We  certainly  had  a  fabulous  trip,  because  we  were 
able  to  become  more  educated  about  this.  And  I  think  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way,  those — if  you  could  hear  some  of  the  comments  that 
were  made  in  an  earlier  public  event  that  we  had  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol earlier  today,  it  was  well  worth  it,  and  I  think  the  message  will 
start  getting  out  there  a  little  more  at  least  through  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Sabo. 

COST  ESTIMATING 

Mr.  Sabo.  I  guess  I  don't  have  so  much  a  question  but  just  an 
observation.  I  am  someone  who  voted  against  the  resolution  to  go 
to  war.  I  have  no  reservations  about  that  vote.  If  I  had  to  do  it 
again,  I  would  make  the  same  vote  with  more  certainty  than  I  had 
some  months  ago.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  the  reality 
of  where  we  are  today. 

And  I  assume  you  would  like  to  have  some  of  us  who  thought  you 
were  wrong  to  go  to  war  vote  for  what  you  want  to  do  today.  Maybe 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  assume  that.  But  you  make  it  very  difficult,  be- 
cause we  thought  then  that  we  were  being  sold — oversold.  And 
today  we  are  being  undersold. 

To  follow  up  on  Mr.  Obey's  questions,  my  assumption  is  the  costs 
are  going  to  be  substantially  more  than  what  we  are  being  told 
today,  both  in  terms  of  long-term  and  military  obligation  and  also 
in  terms  of  reconstruction  of  Iraq.  I  think  the  assumption  that  bil- 
lions are  going  to  flow  from  other  countries  just  doesn't  pass  the 
reality  test.  And  I  think  the  American  people  need  to  understand 
this  is  something  that  is  going  to  be  very  expensive  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  most  of  them  expect. 

We  are  also  in  a  mess  fiscally  in  this  country.  It  is  not  your  de- 
partment, but  it  is  reality,  and  what  goes  on  here  complicates  that 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  sell. 

I  find  it  difficult  when  I  hear  that  this  is  an  extension  on  the  war 
on  terrorism,  because  I  think  it  is  something  fundamentally  other 
than  that.  We  were  simply  seeking  supplemental  funds  to  deal 
with  the  war  on  terrorism.  Clearly  part  of  that  supplemental  would 
be  some  significant  additional  funding  for  a  variety  of  very  crucial 
programs  in  our  own  country  to  deal  with  security  issues  that 
might  relate  to  terrorism.  The  administration  has  not  been  particu- 
larly generous  in  funding  those  programs. 

So  I  find  you  make  it  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  vote  yes, 
but  we  will  still  seriously  consider  it,  because  the  truth  is  the  alter- 
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native  to  proceeding  is  probably  chaos,  and  chaos  in  another  part 
of  the  Middle  East  would  in  the  long  run  be  incredibly  dangerous 
for  this  country.  So  we  will  keep  our  options  open.  But,  boy,  I  wish 
some  of  the  rhetoric  would  be  a  little  more  accurate  to  the  point. 
And  rather  than  underestimating  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  truth 
today,  where  we  are,  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  fully  understand  where  we  are  at  and  what 
our  responsibility  is. 

I  might  say  one  of  my  comments  early  on,  before  this  conflict 
started,  my  assumption  was  that  in  the  end  that  some  of  us  who 
voted  no  would  have  the  responsibility  of  voting  yes  for  reconstitu- 
tion  on  Iraq.  Those  people  who  voted  yes  ran  away  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sabo.  Any  comments? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  would  say  this.  It  would  be  unwise  and 
unfair  for  me  to  think  I  could  speak  about  the  future  with  preci- 
sion. It  is  hard;  you  can't.  There  are  things  that  aren't  knowable. 
And  I  think  the  way  I  phrased  it  is  exactly  correct,  that  the — our 
expectation  for  the  military  side  of  the  $87  billion  is  what  we  be- 
lieve it  will  cost  for  the  calendar — correction,  fiscal  year  2004. 

I  said  earlier  and  I  believe  that  it  is  unlikely  there  would  not  be 
a  military  bill  to  pay  for  2005  and  that  that  would  be  handled  in 
a  supplemental. 

Now,  that  is  directly  and  straightforward  as  I  can  be.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  that  number  will  be.  I  don't  think  anyone  could.  We  are 
just  in  the  beginning  process  of  developing  those  budgets,  and  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  hasn't  even  started. 

With  respect  to  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority,  I  have  never 
believed  that  it  is  the  job  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  rebuild 
Iraq.  Iraq  is  suffering  not  from  the  war  damage;  Iraq  is  suffering 
from  30-plus  years  of  Saddam  Hussein's  Stalinist-like  economic 
policies  and  denial  and  starvation  of  that  infrastructure,  because 
he  was  building  palaces  and  armies  and  doing  other  things. 

So  what  we  need  to  do  is  to,  as  you  correctly  said,  make  sure 
that  you  don't  end  up  in  chaos.  Make  sure  that  they  are  put  on  a 
path,  politically,  economically,  and  from  a  security  standpoint,  so 
they  can  get  on  a  path  for  the  future  that  is  sensible  and  construc- 
tive for  that  part  of  the  world.  And  we  believe  that  this  proposal, 
which  we  do  hope  you  will  support,  provides  the  kind  of  resources 
that  are  needed  to  do  that.  I  take  what  you  have  said  very  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome,  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  make  a  very  sound  point  relative  to 
the  issue  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  plan.  As  one  who  just  came 
back  with  the  delegation,  I  think  the  plan  has  worked  remarkably 
well,  frankly,  given  where  we  were  5  months  ago  and  where  the 
people  of  Iraq  were  5  months  ago  and  where  they  are  today. 

Now  your  military  personnel  are  very  well  positioned  I  think,  as 
I  observed  parts  of  that  country  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers. I  think  they  are  preparing  to  protect  their  own  security  and 
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the  lives  of  our  men  and  women  over  there.  I  found  that  the  provi- 
sional authority,  the  CPA,  to  be  very  responsive  to  our  inquiries, 
our  comments,  our  suggestions.  The  police  force  is  being  stood  up 
and  I  just  think  this  is  a  great  success  story. 

And  it  is  easy  for  all  of  us  to  sit  here  peacefully  in  the  United 
States  and  be  critical,  and  that  is  our  right  as  Americans  in  a  free 
society.  But  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we 
have  done  the  right  thing  in  being  there,  and  I  think  we  all  are 
proud  of  your  Department  and  the  people  who  defend  this  Nation 
from  situations  like  terrorism,  that  we  didn't  start,  that  was  visited 
upon  us.  And  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  one  Member,  that 
if  we  didn't  take  this  stand  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  who  knows 
where  in  the  world  we  would  be  and  who  would  be  against  us? 

I  think  this  is  the  battleground  now  in  Iraq  for  the  war  against 
terrorism.  The  borders  are  difficult  to  surveil  and  to  protect,  and 
there  are  people  coming  into  that  country  who  are  anxious  for  us 
to  fail  and  anxious  to  keep  the  people  of  Iraq  oppressed. 

I  congratulate  your  Department  on  the  plan,  on  the  execution  of 
the  plan,  the  implementation  of  a  post-Saddam  plan.  It  is  a  good 
one.  It  isn't  all-knowing.  We  can't  know  precisely  what  is  going  to 
happen  tomorrow,  the  day  after,  and  the  next  day  after  that.  So  I 
think  you  are  smart  in  not  telling  us  exactly  what  the  numbers  are 
for  the  next  5  years.  Who  in  the  world  can  know? 

I  remember  Secretary  Perry  coming  to  talk  to  us  about  Bosnia 
and  saying  it  is  a  1-year  $1.5  billion  deal.  That  wasn't  the  facts  and 
that  wasn't  the  result.  So  my  question  goes  to  this  and  my  com- 
ments go  to  this.  This  reconstruction  period  is  vitally  important, 
and  the  international  assistance  in  the  reconstruction  period  I 
think  is  also  vitally  important.  The  more  infusion  of  money  we 
have  early  from  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  faster 
we  are  out  of  there  and  the  faster  we  hand  it  off  to  the  Iraqis. 

pledges/contributions  from  other  countries 

My  question  to  you  and  the  panel.  Dr.  Zakheim,  is  really  this: 
Can  you  tell  us  with  certainty  how  much  have  we  had  in  the  way 
of  pledges  from  allies  around  the  world?  How  much  will  we  ask  for 
from  our  allies  when  we  want  to  contribute  to  this  very  important 
reconstruction  period?  And  I  think  that  is  evidence  we  need  to  have 
and  information  we  need  to  know  so  we  can  have  some  sense  of  the 
planning  that  goes  into  determining  what  is  our  next  down  pay- 
ment on  this  long-term — or  hopefully  short-term — experience  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  As  of  August,  we  had  about  $1.5  billion  worth  of 
pledges.  That  is  funds  that  does  not  include,  obviously,  the  military 
people  that  are  serving  out  there  right  now.  These  are  purely  funds 
for  reconstruction.  The  conference  in  Madrid  will  raise,  we  hope,  in 
the  billions.  We  have  made  it  very  clear  at  all  levels  to  the  major 
governments  we  are  speaking  to — and  it  is  no  secret  who  those  are, 
the  Europeans,  our  friends  in  Japan,  our  friends  in  the  Gulf — that 
the  United  States  administration  is  asking  the  Congress  for  $20 
billion  and  we  are  looking  to  the  rest  of  the  international  commu- 
nity and  the  financial  institutions  to  provide  resources  in  the  bil- 
lions, not  in  the  millions. 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  the  European  Union  just  pledged  $200 
million.  Is  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  for  the  billions,  especially 
from  the  European  Union? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  As  I  understand  it,  the  $200  million  is  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  European  Commission  staff  makes  to  var- 
ious countries.  You  have,  in  addition  to  what  the  European  Union 
might  itself  contribute  as  the  European  Union — and  by  no  means 
are  we  accepting  the  $200  million  as  the  last  word — the  countries 
themselves  of  the  European  Union,  many  of  which  are  quite 
wealthy,  also  could  contribute.  We  are  not  saying  thank  you  for 
$200  million  and  going  home. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

BUY  AMERICA 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  essentially  ask  two  questions.  One 
is  a  follow-up  on  the  line  of  questioning  from  Mr.  Hobson.  You  had 
mentioned  that  Buy  America  provisions  and  the  issue  of  Buy  Amer- 
ica is  different  in  Iraq  than  something  else.  I  didn't  quite  get  the 
"something  else,"  and  that  is  my  first  question. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  what  I  was  referring — 
what  is  the 

Mr.  Visclosky.  What  is  the  difference  buying  America  for  Iraq 
and  something  else?  WTiat  is  different? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  The  reference  I  made  was  to  the  fact  that 
I  believe  in  the  current  conference  that  is  being  held  on  the  author- 
ization bill,  there  is  a  very  specific  debate  and  discussion  taking 
place  on  some  proposals  that  the  House  side  made  with  respect  to 
a  series  of  so-called  Buy  America  provisions,  full  stop. 

The  other  thing  we  were  talking  about  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent in  my  view,  and  that  is  the  point  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Hob- 
son,  that  you've  got  a  number — a  large  sum  of  U.S.  dollars  going 
into  Iraq,  and  to  the  extent  possible,  it  certainly  makes  sense  to 
have  American  equipment  and  American  contractors  involved.  And 
I  added  that  I  thought  it  also  was  important  that  we  use  people 
that  hired  Iraqis  to  the  extent  possible,  because  we  have  got  to  get 
that  economy  going. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  make  the  observation 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  money  in  the  defense  bill,  period,  and  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  paying  every  one  of  those  dollars  that 
we  spend,  and  that  Buy  America  is  important  in  Iraq,  Buy  America 
is  important  in  Korea,  Buy  America  is  important  in  Florida,  Buy 
America  is  important  in  Illinois.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  same. 

I  understand  what  your  point  is  about  looking  for  people  who 
want  to  hire  Iraqis.  I  also  think  we  ought  to  look  for  firms  that 
want  to  hire  Americans.  I  had  a  firm  in  Indiana  who  made 
magnets,  rare  earth  magnets  used  in  the  JDAMs.  We  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  twice.  We  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  twice.  Didn't  write  to  you.  Never  got  a  piece  of  paper 
back.  And  from  my  perspective,  that  technology,  important  to  our 
defense,  is  now  being  manufactured  in  China,  and  those  180  jobs 
that  used  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  gone.  And  we  are 
worried  about  getting  reservists  back  to  the  United  States  to  their 
jobs.  I  hope  there  is  something  left  for  them. 
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TERRORIST  ACTIVITY  IN  IRAQ 

The  second  question  I  would  have,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  do  you  think 
we  overestimated,  underestimated,  or  got  it  about  right  as  far  as 
the  level  of  guerilla  activity,  sabotage,  border  incursion,  and  ter- 
rorist activity  that  has  occurred  since  the  end  of  the  conflict? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Someone  went  back  and  looked  at  the  intel- 
ligence on  the  subject  and  sent  me  a  packet  of  instances  where  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  community  had,  in  fact,  raised  these  issues  as 
possibilities;  that  in  a  post  major  combat  period,  you  could  have  the 
kinds  of  things  that  you  have  enumerated.  So  that  I  guess  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  Intel  Community  had  references  to  those  possibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  So  having  references  made,  did  they  get  it  about 
right  or  were  they  under  or  over? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  think  I  want  to  go  back  and  study  it  to 
be  judgmental  about  the  Intelligence  Community,  because  I  don't 
want  to  be  unfair. 

INTELLIGENCE  AGENCIES  INFORMATION 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  My  conclusion — and  I  am  not  an  intelligence  ex- 
pert— is  that  there  are  several  parts  of  intelligence.  One  is  it  is 
gathering.  And  secondly,  internally,  from  what  you  are  saying,  it 
is  dissemination  as  to  those  making  a  decision. 

You  have  indicated  in  your  testimony  today  that  there  is  a  plan. 
And  I  assume  there  was  a  plan  for  postwar  Iraq  on  the  use  of  the 
intelligence  that  you  are  going  to  go  back  and  study  as  far  as  the 
planning  that  DoD  did,  that  the  administration  did  for  postwar 
Iraq.  Do  you  think  they  over-,  under-,  or  got  it  about  right  as  to 
how  to  utilize  the  information  they  got  from  the,  U.S.  Intelligence 
agency? 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  Why  don't  I  take  a  stab  and.  General 
Myers,  and  why  don't  you  take  a  stab  at  this?  My  impression  is 
that  the  war  was  highly  successful.  The  success  in  getting  to  Bagh- 
dad and  ending  that  regime  occurred  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  and  that  one  of  the  aspects  of  that  was  that  the — in  a  non- 
trivial  way,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  forces  north  of  Baghdad 
disappeared  into  the  countryside  and  did  not  end  up  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  battles  where  they  could  be  captured  or  killed.  That 
means  they  are  still  there,  a  number  of  those  folks. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Was  that  anticipated,  not  anticipated,  or  do  you 
think  you  got  it  about  right? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  would  say  for  myself,  I  expected  the  bat- 
tle to  continue  going  farther  north  and  to  not  have  it,  in  effect,  end 
as  precipitously  as  it  did. 

Dick,  what  about  you? 

General  Myers.  There  are  some  things  that  we  got — we  under- 
estimated, you  know,  and  we  have  talked  about  those.  That  is 
IDPs,  the  fire — oil  well  fires  and  so  forth.  It  turns  out  the  way  we 
constructed  this  flow  of  people  into  the  region  was  to  give  General 
Franks  and  his  folks  maximum  flexibility  on  how  this  plan  would 
be  executed.  We  did  not  use  all  the  combat  force  that  was  on  its 
way  to  the  theater.  Once  major  combat  operations  ended,  we  have 
not  added  force — I  mean,  so  many  were  still  flowing  in  and  they 
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continue  to  flow  in.  And  we  have  had  some  changeouts,  but  we 
have  actually  taken  people  out  of  there. 

Remember  we  had  160,000  U.S.  personnel,  troops,  in  Iraq.  We 
are  now  down  to  130,000.  So  you  know  there  are  puts  and  takes 
here.  I  think  in  that  area  where  most  of  the  incidents  happened, 
I  think  we  expected  that  to  be  very,  very  difficult  and  that  is  why 
we  put  the  division  we  did  in  there.  In  the  north,  in  the  south,  we 
expected  those — I  mean,  they  are  playing  out  as  we  planned. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Certainly  for  a  long  period,  we  expected  to 
get  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  through  Turkey,  and  it  did  not  get 
in  through  Turkey.  And  that,  of  course,  changed  the  plan,  that 
General  Franks  called  for  an  adjustment  in  his  plan.  And  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  had  the  4th  Infantry  Division  come  in  through  the 
north,  that  you  might  have  ended  up  with  a  different  behavior  pat- 
tern on  the  part  of  those  Republican  Guard  forces  north  of  Bagh- 
dad and  north  of  Tikrit  in  that  area. 

General  Myers.  I  think  the  tenacity  of  the  fighters  and  former 
regime  loyalists,  they  are  probably  more  tenacious  than  many  cal- 
culated. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  assume  my  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  ready  to  move  on.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen. 

OPERATIONS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  venting 
this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  vent  a  little  bit  as  well.  First  of  all, 
I  think  our  involvement  in  Iraq  does  count  for  something,  no  mat- 
ter that  General  Zinni  and  others  may  have  a  view.  Some  of  these 
people  may  have  had  the  same  view  that  we  may  be  bogged  down 
in  a  virtual  war  for  2  years  to  get  to  Baghdad,  and  then  somehow 
swallowed  their  words  after  we  got  in  there  in  a  remarkably  short 
period  of  time  with  a  minimum  loss  of  life. 

Like  many  Members  of  Congress,  when  I  came  back  I  got  on  the 
phone  this  morning  and  called  some  of  the  parents  and  talked  to 
them  and  their  children.  These  are  young  people  that  are  out  there 
in  a  hellishly  hot  environment.  Their  spirits  are  up  and  they  are 
doing  a  hell  of  a  good  job.  And  they  know  that  their  work  there 
counts  for  something.  They  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  and  they  are 
damn  frustrated  that  the  message  isn't  getting  out. 

And  it  counts  for  something  because  this  guy  is  gone,  yet  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  he  is  still  living.  And  certainly  what 
we  have  done  there  is  send  a  message  to  Syria,  sent  a  message  to 
the  Iranian  clerics.  And  I  for  one  feel  that  it  has  opened  up,  I 
think,  the  possibility  for  some  sort  of  road  map  to  peace  between 
the  Palestinians  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

PUBLIC  information 

So  I  am  an  optimist  about  our  involvement  there,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  getting  the  message  out.  Quite  honestly,  I  am  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  your  response  to  Congressman  Bonilla.  If  five 
Arab  TV  stations — and  I  repeated  this  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
trip — can  be  on  the  air  24  hours  a  day  pounding  away,  negating 
all  the  good  things  we  are  doing  there,  given  all  that  we  have  about 
American  ingenuity — I  am  not  talking  about  DoD  or  PIO  or  one  of 
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Ambassador  Bremer's  public  information  officers — there  must  be 
some  major  effort  undertaken  here  to  promote  a  more  positive  mes- 
sage about  what  we  are  doing.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  out-and- 
out  propaganda.  There  needs  to  be  some  constant  repetition  and 
somebody  needs  to  go  to  the  drawing  boards  with  either  your  oper- 
ation or  somebody  else's  to  create  that  counterbalance. 

Maybe,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  too  difficult  to  do  it.  It  is  more  than 
just  the  press  conference  that  Ambassador  Bremer  has  every  day 
there  on  the  ground.  He  says  he  has  press  conferences.  You  have 
had  plenty,  and  you  have  been  masterful  at  doing  them.  But  there 
is  something  wrong  in  that  theater  that  we  are  not  getting  the 
message  out,  because  we  certainly  shook  them  up  by  doing  what 
we  did. 

I  would  like  you  to  revisit  that  issue  and  come  up  with  some  bet- 
ter answer.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman,  your  finger  is  right  on  the 
problem.  You  are  right,  it  is  repetition  that  is  critically  important. 
It  is  being  done  in  Washington.  It  is  being  done  in  Iraq.  It  is  being 
done  by  the  Central  Command.  It  is  being  done  by  Ambassador 
Bremer's  operation,  and  it  rarely  gets  carried.  What  gets  carried  is 
the  bad  news.  What  gets  carried  is  something  that  is  harmful  or 
unhelpful.  It  is  not  just  the  Arab  television  stations,  it  is  a  broad 
range  of  things  that,  for  whatever  reason,  seem  to  be  less  inter- 
ested in  the  actual  facts  of  what  is  taking  place  in  that  country 
than  in  a  few  dramatic  things  that  keep  occurring  that  are  unfortu- 
nate. 

And  let  us  be  honest,  it  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  spot,  and 
there  are  still  people  getting  killed.  And  it  is  understandable  that 
those  things  are  going  to  get  reported,  and  I  accept  that.  But  we 
are  working  as  hard  as  I  know  how,  with  an  awful  lot  of  people, 
trying  to  help  and  trying  to  overcome  what  you'  properly  say  is  a 
wave  of  bad  press  in  the  region  that  is  affecting  the  Iraqi  people, 
it  is  affecting  the  other  people  in  the  region,  and  it  is  harmful.  It 
is  harmful  because  it  is  not  the  truth.  It  is  not  conveying  a  bal- 
anced presentation  of  what  is  actually  taking  place. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Moran. 

COSTS  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  IRAQ 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  need  to  get  the  information  out  to  the  Iraqi  people  that  we 
don't  have  any  plans  for  being  longtime  occupiers  of  their  country 
or  really  to  transform  that  country  into  our  own  image.  We  want 
them  to  be  able  to  run  their  own  country  for  their  own  benefit.  We 
can't  spend  ourselves — we  don't  want  to  deceive  ourselves  into  the 
situation  we  confront. 

You  mentioned  47  nations  in  your  testimony,  Moldova,  Mongolia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia  and  all  kinds  of  very  other  important  countries. 
But  the  fact  is  that  of  the  amount  that  they  are  contributing,  it  is 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  cost,  is  it  not,  of  the  war  and  recon- 
struction to  date? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Countries  I  listed  are  countries  that  are 
contributing  troops.  There  are  32-plus,  I  believe,  that  are  contrib- 
uting troops.  And  a  lot  of  them  are  small  countries.  And  the  pro- 
portion of  troops  they  are  contributing  is  not  trivial  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  their  population  size.  And  it  does  show  they  have  poHtical 
courage  and  personal  courage,  to  send  their  forces  into  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  part  of  the  world.  I  said  it  represents  about  23,000 
troops,  compared  to  our  130,000  troops.  So  I  said  it  is  not  equal  to 
ours  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No.  And  it  stands  in  stark  comparison  financially 
and  in  terms  of  troop  commitment  to  the  original  Persian  Gulf  war. 
And  so  we  really  haven't  done  the  job  in  terms  of  making  this  a 
multinational  coalition  to  accomplish  something  that  should  be  a 
shared  objective  with  every  other  democratic  nation.  And  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  and  request  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people. 

You  told  us  that  eventually  Iraq  should  be  generating  about  $20 
billion  of  oil  revenue  on  an  annual  basis.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bremer 
told  us — by  2005.  He  also  said  the  cost  of  running  the  Iraq  Govern- 
ment is  about  $15  billion.  Even  I  can  figure  out  that  is  about  $5 
billion  left.  But  then  you  tell  us  that  Iraq  has  all  kinds  of  debt,  so 
the  American  taxpayer  needs  to  give  them  grant  money  rather 
than  loans.  But  that  debt  was  generated  by  France  and  Germany 
and  Russia  for  very  self-centered  reasons,  obviously,  and  much  of 
it  went  into  building  palaces  and  any  number  of  things  that  are 
hardly  noble  in  their  objectives.  And  as  we  know,  a  lot  of  those 
countries,  they  operate  in  areas  we  can't,  because  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  give  payoffs  to  generals  and  so  on  to  get  the  contracts. 
And  yet  we  feel  that  paying  off  that  debt  is  more  important  than 
paying  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  fronting  this  effort. 

So  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  continue  to  look  at  the  possibility  of 
this  money  being  borrowed,  with  the  expectation  that  eventually  it 
will  get  repaid.  Heck,  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  lend  money  for 
the  long  term  and  sometimes  they  forgive  it,  but  they  try  to  get  it 
back.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  American  taxpayer  should  expect 
no  less  than  that.  So  that  is  a  legitimate  line  of  questioning  it 
would  seem. 

FORCE  RECONSTITUTION 

But  right  now,  something  that  is  particularly  troubling  is  that  we 
are  told  that  much  of  the  uniformed  services' — the  military's  fund- 
ing requirements  to  reconstitute  the  force  were  not  even  considered 
by  your  office  or  0MB  in  the  preparation  of  this  supplemental  re- 
quest. As  it  turns  out,  those  funding  requirements  were  beyond  the 
arbitrary  funding  level  that  you  set.  Well,  that  is  clearly  a  defini- 
tion of  a  top-down  approach  and  it  could  have  dire  consequences, 
we  are  told,  when  we  have  to  consider  the  risk  to  our  readiness  to 
meet  other  contingencies  such  as  North  Korea  with  decreased  capa- 
bilities. 

Now,  what  is  the  story  there?  We  are  told  that  the  request  that 
the  armed  services  made  was  considerably  more,  in  the  range  of 
$16  billion,  to  reconstitute  our  forces.  And  you  granted,  what,  $2 
billion  of  that  in  this  supplemental?  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  more 
money  at  a  later  stage,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Let  me  respond  to  several  of  those  ques- 
tions. First,  you  are  right;  there  is  a  big  difference  between  Oper- 
ation Iraqi  Freedom  and  the  Gulf  War  in  1990  and  1991.  In  1990 
and  1991,  Kuwait  was  invaded  and  Saudi  Arabia  was  threatened. 
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and  they  provided  overwhelmingly  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
provided  by  other  nations:  $16  billion  for  Saudi  Arabia,  and  $16 
billion  for  Kuwait.  And  there  were  three  other  countries  that 
stepped  up  quite  smartly  and  they  were  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
UAE,  UAE  also  being  somewhat  threatened. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Last  I  looked,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  still 
Iraq's  neighbors,  and  Saddam  Hussein  would  seem  to  be  more  of 
a  threat  to  them  than  the  United  States. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  So  it  was  a  different  situation.  Second,  the 
debt  that  was  incurred  by  Saddam  Hussein,  I  agree  completely, 
ought  not  to  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  you  are  asking  them  to  pay,  but  you  are  not 
suggesting  we  borrow  any  of  this  money  and  we  not  use  the  oil  rev- 
enue to  pay  off  the  cost  of  this  supplemental. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Quite  the  contrary.  You  wouldn't  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  any  taxpayers'  dollars  are  going  to  pay 
off  Saddam  Hussein's  debts  to  any  country. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  your  testimony  you  cited  out 
the  amount  of  debt  that  is  outstanding  and  that  is  why  this  needed 
to  be  grant  money,  unreimbursed. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  My  understanding  is  that  the — I  forget 
what  it  is  called — the  G7  has  had  a  meeting  and  they  have  decided 
that  any  debt  payments  for  Iraq  would  be  put  off  through  calendar 
year  2004,  and  that  anyone  involved  in  those  meetings  is  thinking 
of  the  rescheduling  or  writing  off  of  substantial  portions  of  that. 
And  I  don't  know,  I  can't  speak  how  all  these  countries  will  ulti- 
mately make  their  decision.  But  certainly  this  administration  does 
not  intend  that  these  dollars  go  to  paying  off  the  debts  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  they  are  going  to  if  we  don't  demand  them  as 
reimbursement  for  the  up-front  cost  of  saving  that  country  from  his 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  second?  I  would 
like  to  ad\dse  the  gentleman  that  at  the  hearing  that  we  held  with 
Ambassador  Bremer,  I  advised  the  Ambassador  that  the  bill  that 
we  present  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  House  will  include  a  provi- 
sion that  says  none  of  the  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  off  any  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  or  Iraq's  debts  to  foreign  debtors. 

Mr.  MORAN.  This  is  your  idea  and  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  am 
not  surprised  you  are  putting  it  in.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  why 
it  wasn't  initiated  by  the  administration. 

Secretary  RUMSFELD.  The  administration  never  intended  that 
that  happen,  and  therefore  they  may  very  well — it  is  an  0MB 
budget  supplemental.  I  don't  know  whether  they  considered  it  or 
not,  but  they  never  intended  that  this  money  go  this  way.  And  I 
am  sure  that  Chairman  Young  has  met  with  nothing  but  support 
for  his  suggestion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Do  you  support  that  language,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  haven't  read  it,  but  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  principle.  I  just  said  so. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  wouldn't  have  any  problem  if  that  was  included 
in  the  bill? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  it  is 
for  the  President  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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Second,  you  asked  my  personal  opinion.  And  I  answered  it  in 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  funds  in  this  bill  should  be  used  to 
pay  Saddam  Hussein's  debts. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Tiahrt. 

REBUILDING  IRAQ 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  week  ago  on  Tuesday  as  I  was  coming  into  the  Capitol,  I  heard 
an  ABC  news  report  on  the  radio  on  Iraq.  The  news  radio  report 
said  there  was  chaos  in  the  streets.  There  was  limited  water,  spo- 
radic power.  The  criminals  ran  the  streets  and  the  Iraqis  resented 
our  presence.  In  my  trip  over  the  weekend,  I  found  that  to  be  to- 
tally false.  I  found  life  going  pretty  much  as  usual.  There  was  traf- 
fic on  the  streets.  The  marketplaces  were  open.  The  lights  were  on. 
There  was  water.  Somebody  was  picking  up  the  garbage.  Hospitals 
were  open.  Schools  were  open. 

I  think  our  troops  are  doing  a  great  job  over  there.  I  found  the 
Iraqi  people  to  be  friendly,  but  they  are  struggling.  They  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time.  And  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
pay  back  a  $20  billion  debt  when  they  are  trying  to  rebuild  their 
country  from  scratch.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  damage  to  that 
country  was  done  by  Saddam  Hussein.  Our  military  was  very  pre- 
cise. The  bridges  were  still  up.  The  electrical  power  plant  I  visited 
was  not  hit  by  any  bombs. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  unfair  for  us — I  mean,  if  we  are  going  to 
say  this  is  a  loan,  then  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  forgive  it,  be- 
cause they  won't  be  able  to  pay  it  back  until  we  can  get  some  re- 
construction. But,  again,  I  found  our  troop  morale  here  and  our 
generals  are  doing  an  excellent  job  over  there. 

I  do  have  three  questions  that  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to 
though.  This  supplemental  includes  money  for  our  military  to  train 
Iraqi  National  Police,  their  Highway  Patrol,  their  Border  Patrol. 
Why  aren't  these  jobs  being  done  by  the  INS  instead  of  our  mili- 
tary, or  why  aren't  they  being  done  by  the  FBI  and  with  people 
who  have  experience  as  highway  patrolmen?  And  I  didn't  see  much 
cooperation  between  the  DOD  and  these  other  agencies,  and  I 
think  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by  you  and  the  administration. 

Second,  we  are  being  asked  to  rebuild  these  old  power  generation 
facilities  like  al-Durah.  It  was  built  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties by  the  Germans.  There  are  a  lot  better  technologies  out  there, 
like  our  peak  power  plants  and  like  our  municipal  plants.  They  are 
smaller,  less  capital  investment,  more  efficient.  It  doesn't  make 
good  sense  to  me.  It  is  like  continuing  to  fly  43-year-old  tankers 
when  we  should  be  leasing  767  tankers.  I  want  to  know  why  we 
aren't  investing  in  new  American  technology  in  the  power. 

Third,  currently  about  4  percent  of  Iraq  is  tilled.  Most  of  it  is 
farmed  like  it  was  when  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled  Babylon.  They  use 
hoes  and  shovels  and  they  herd  their  sheep  while  they  are  on  foot. 
They  live  in  mud  huts.  And  I  think  they  are  growing  the  wrong 
crops.  It  is  basically  like  the  central  valley  of  California.  They 
ought  to  be  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  instead  of  wheat  and 
corn.  They  are  farming — very  few  tractors.  Why  aren't  we  including 
in  our  supplemental  plans  to  get  their  resources  up  to  the  27  or  28 
percent  of  the  country  that  could  be  tillable  and  supplying  them 
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with  new  farm  equipment  that  could  help  them  feed  themselves 
and  the  surrounding  nations? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman,  first  let  me  say  that  the  Co- 
alition Provisional  Authority  has  people  from  practically  every  de- 
partment and  agency  in  the  government  in  it.  They  don't  walk 
around  with  a  sign  saying  which  department  they  are  from,  but 
there  are  people  from  Justice,  there  are  people  from  FBI.  There  are 
people  from  State  and  Energy,  and  right  down  the  line.  And  they 
have  been  there  from  the  beginning.  There  are  also,  I  might  add, 
people  from,  I  believe,  17  different  countries  that  have  people  in 
the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  I  was  at  one  of  the  prisons  and 
the  man  who  was  assisting  there  happened  to  be  from  Ireland. 

And  so  there  is  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  taking  place  on  the 
ground  in  that  country,  not  only  among  the  domestic  agencies  but 
also  between  the  CPA,  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority,  and  the 
Central  Command  which  is  intimately  involved  in  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  question  of  new  technology  versus  old  equipment  is  a  di- 
lemma. And  there  is  a  lot  of  people  going  in  and  looking  at  it  and 
saying,  gee,  they  can  do  it  by  just  scrapping  it  and  starting  over. 
That  is  one  way  of  doing  it,  but  also  expensive  in  the  near  term. 

There  are  a  lot  of  very  good  Iraqi  engineers  and  they  are  used 
to,  over  decades  apparently,  trying  to  patch  together  with  paper 
clips,  chewing  gum,  and  Scotch  tape  and  making  these  thmgs  work. 
And  the  question  is  for  them,  where  should  their  resources  go; 
what  should  they  invest  in  to  jump  and  leapfrog  towards  new  tech- 
nology? 

My  personal  view  is  the  place  they  ought  to  be  doing  it  is  in  the 
oil  infrastructure,  because  that  is  going  to  get  the  biggest  imme- 
diate payout  in  terms  of  kicking  revenue  into  that  economy  over 
time.  They  could  substantially  improve  their  revenues. 

You  are  quite  right  on  the  water.  They  are  water-rich.  It  is  an 
impressive  resource  they  have  and  it  is  terribly  managed.  An  enor- 
mous fraction  of  it  is  being  wasted  into  the  ground  and  not  being 
properly  handled  through  the  various  acequias  or  whatever  they 
call  them  in  Iraq — I  guess  in  New  Mexico  they  are  called 
acequias — but  canals,  ditches  or  what  have  you.  The  potential  they 
have  for  agriculture  is  just  enormous. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
American  public  to  know  that  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  ter- 
rorism in  the  streets  of  Baghdad  and  Tikrit  instead  of  the  streets 
of  Washington,  D.C.  And  New  York.  I  think  for  us  to  cut  and  run 
now,  for  us  to  not  let  this  supplemental  go  through,  would  poten- 
tially bring  that  battle  of  terrorism  back  home.  So,  onward. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Wicker. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too,  want 
to  ask  three  questions.  I  may  pause  in  the  middle  for  answers,  and 
I  notice  that  5  minutes  lasts  shorter  down  at  this  end  of  the  table 
than  maybe  down  toward  the  center. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  It  has  always  been  so. 

adequate  supplemental  funding 

Mr.  Wicker.  Dr.  Zakheim,  regarding  procurement,  I  think  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Dicks  that  we  are  probably  not  asking  for  enough. 
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But  on  the  $5.3  billion  that  is  not  classified,  of  the  weapons  and 
goods  needed,  are  we  only  replacing  items  lost  during  combat?  If 
so,  are  we  replacing  all  of  those  items  or  will  we  be  using  some  of 
that  procurement  money  to  buy  new  items?  Will  anything  be  in- 
cluded in  there  for  force  protection  enhancement? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  know,  sir,  that  there  are  some  new  items.  There 
are  some  upgrades  as  well.  And,  of  course,  the  depot  maintenance 
is  just  that.  And  we  are  not  fully  resetting  the  forces  here.  We  are 
doing  what  we  can  in  Fiscal  Year  04.  It  is  a  start  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant start,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  you  that  we  are  fully  resetting  the 
force  right  now. 

BUY  AMERICA 

Mr.  Wicker.  Let  me  proceed  into  the  point  that  has  been  made 
by  several  people,  first  by  Congressman  Hobson,  about  Buy  Amer- 
ica. And  I  appreciate  what  the  Secretary  said  about  hiring  Iraqis, 
because  I  know  that  thousands  of  them  were  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  statist  society  and  they  need  to  feel  that  there  is 
hope  for  them  being  employed. 

But  do  you  have  an  estimate.  Dr.  Zakheim,  about  how  much  of 
this  procurement  money  will  actually  be  spent  in  America — how 
much  of  it  will  be  manufactured  in  America  or  how  much  of  it  will 
at  least  be  plowed  back  into  our  economy?  Because  I  hear  econo- 
mists saying  we  are  spending  $87  billion  overseas,  as  if  not  a 
penny  of  it  has  helped  Americans  manufacture  something  or  par- 
ticipate in  employment.  So  if  you  could  comment  on  that,  or  any 
of  the  three  of  you. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  will  have  to  get  you  the  exact  proportion  for  the 
record.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  what  we  buy  will  obviously  be  made  in  this  country.  And  I  would 
also  point  out  that  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about  the  $20  billion 
program,  as  we  are,  we  can  in  fact  insist  on  American  contractors. 
If,  for  example,  there  were  loans  involved,  then  the  Iraqis  who 
would  be  the  recipients  of  the  loans  could  hire  any  contractors  they 
want,  from  anywhere  they  want,  and  that  would  be  a  serious  loss 
to  America. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce Dave  Oliver  who  is  sitting  behind  me  here.  Dave  was  the 
principal  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  number  of  years 
for  Acquisition  and  Technology  and  Logistics.  And  he  has  been  out 
in  Baghdad  with  Ambassador  Bremer,  fashioning  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority's  budget  and  he  is  part  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  Ambassador  Jerry  Bremer  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  and  we  appreciate  what  he  is  doing  and  being 
here. 

Mr.  Wicker.  If  I  may  continue — and  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

On  Buy  America  and  investing  in  American  jobs  and  putting  part 
of  this  money  back  into  our  economy,  how  are  we  doing  on  the  $60 
billion  that  we  have  already  appropriated? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Again,  I  would  have  to  get  you  that  for  the  record, 
but  I  think  my  answer  would  be  the  same;  that  the  money  that  we 
have  spent  invariably  is  overwhelmingly  spent  in  this  country,  for 
this  country. 
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[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  RETENTION 

Mr.  Wicker.  Do  you  think  you  could  quantify  that  for  us  before 
the  debate  on  the  floor,  because  we  are  doing  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  national  security,  but  if  there  is  a  very  important  indirect 
benefit  for  Americans,  we  need  to  know  about  that. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  following  up  on  what  so 
many  members  of  this  Committee  said  about  the  seeming  disparity 
between  active  duty  personnel  on  the  ground  in  the  theater  and 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel,  I  would  echo  I  think  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  members  of  this  Committee,  that  that  needs  to 
be  looked  at  very  carefully.  And  I  would  ask  you,  General  Myers, 
what  effect  do  people  in  your  shop  think  this  is  going  to  have  on 
future  recruitment  of  Guard  and  personnel?  Are  we  running  people 
out  of  the  program  because  of  the  overcommitment? 

General  Myers.  Short  answer  to  that.  Congressman  Wicker,  is 
that  it  is  really  too  early  to  tell.  And  I  say  that  advisedly.  In  terms 
of  the  active  force,  recruiting  and  retention  so  far  are  meeting  all 
goals.  That  is  the  active  force.  However,  we  do  have  the  effect  that 
stop-loss  is  having  and  we  have  to  see  if  stop-loss  comes  off  on  cer- 
tain skill  sets,  what  effect  that  has  on  the  active  force. 

On  the  Reserve  side,  if  you  take  a  macro  look  at  it,  both  the  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard  think  they  are  going  to  have  the 
end  strength  they  need  as  far  as  they  can  see.  But  in  terms  of  re- 
cruiting, generally  strong. 

Some  issues  with  the  Army  National  Guard.  In  the  third  quarter 
they  were  down  a  little  bit.  They  are  back  up  now.  And  the  Re- 
serves, you  saw  the  article  in  the  paper  today.  I  have  just  read  it. 
But  it  is  something;  you  know,  I  have  a  two-star  Guard  and  two- 
star  Reserve  adviser  to  keep  me  informed  of  what  is  going  on  out 
there  in  the  field.  What  I  say  is  we  are  okay  now,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  are  going  to  be  okay  in  6  months  or  a  year.  That  has  to 
be  carefully  managed.  The  Secretary  has  insisted  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  services  and  the  service  secretaries  manage 
this  issue  very  carefully.  So  I  think  we  are  okay  for  now,  but  we 
have  to  do  the  things  we  promised  to  do. 

And  the  other  part  of  that  is,  as  you  saw — I  assume  you  talked 
to  some  guardsmen  and  reservists  out  there,  no  doubt.  You  can't 
go  anywhere  in  Iraq  that  you  don't  see  these  people — or  Afghani- 
stan. And  they  understand  why  they  are  being  called  up,  too.  And 
it  needs  to  be  understood  that,  in  fact,  we  are  a  Nation  at  war.  And 
when  a  Nation  is  at  war,  you  use  your  Reserve  component.  They 
are  asked  to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices.  And  when  they  raise 
their  right  hand  and  say,  I  swear  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  they  know  what  they  are  doing.  Our 
job  is  to  provide  them  as  much  predictability,  the  training,  the 
leadership,  the  equipment  to  do  the  job.  And  we  haven't  been  per- 
fect in  that.  I  mean,  our  communications  and  so  forth.  I  am  talking 
about  the  whole  Department  and  so  forth.  We  have  not  been  per- 
fect at  that. 

We  have  to  get  better.  The  Secretary  is  pushing  on  us  every  day. 
This  is  an  everyday  conversation  we  have  in  how  we  can  do  better 
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in  treating  not  only  the  active  but  the  Reserve  component,  because 
they  have  got  the  employers  to  worry  about  and  they  got  family  sit- 
uations. 

But  I  think,  in  the  end,  that  they  value  their  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  will  stick  with  us.  But  we  have  got  to  do  our  part  in  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wicker. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DEBT  FORGIVENESS  FOR  IRAQ 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Secretary  and  gentleman,  if  the  American  people 
really  knew  what  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  regime  were  about, 
they  would  be  right  out  front  on  point  insisting  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  that  horrid  regime  and  the  impact  it  has  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  on  humanity.  If  they  really  had  a  sense  for  the  fact 
that  Saddam  Hussein  murdered  a  minimum  of  300,000  but  prob- 
ably closer  to  1.5  million  of  his  own  citizens  and  built  palaces  in 
the  meantime  while  the  infrastructure  went  you-know-where  in  a 
handbasket,  if  the  American  people  really  knew  that  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  make  sure  that  a  formula  for  feeding  children  was 
polluted  by  water  that  essentially  was  refuse  water,  to  kill  babies, 
in  Lord  knows  what  numbers,  if  they  could  visit  the  killing  fields 
that  we  visited  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  our  members, 
America  would  be  the  first  to  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  force,  and  not 
just  in  Iraq  but  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  country  is  not  going  to  make  it  unless  we  successfully  help 
them  turn  their  economy  around.  This  $20  billion  that  General 
Sanchez  said  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the  military  funding,  is 
trying  to  impact  that  funding.  I  don't  know  if  Congress  will  insist 
upon  some  kind  of  debt  language  or  otherwise,  but,  frankly,  when 
a  country  has  $100  billion  in  debt  owed  to  other  countries,  that  is 
now  on  the  back  of  the  people  of  Iraq,  that  was  created  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  you  have  to  scratch  your  head  about  that.  $120  billion  in 
reparations,  so  you  have  got  $250  billion  approximately  of  money 
that  is  a  load  on  the  back  of  the  economy. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that — even  though  it  is  not  your  di- 
rect job,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  play  a  role  with  your  key  re- 
sponsibility within  the  administration  to  have  us  urging  forgive- 
ness at  those  conferences  in  Spain.  If  we  can  begin  to  make  sense 
out  of  that  sort  of  debt  load,  then  the  oil  will  mean  something  out 
there  in  terms  of  their  independence  and  will  better  ensure  that  we 
won't  have  to  commit  more  of  our  dollars  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Would  you  react  to  that  thought? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Is  it  your  intention  to  be  involved  in  attempting  to 
push  the  issue? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  As  you  properly  point  out,  it  is  not  in  my 
area.  It  is  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  President,  and  they  will  be  negotiating 
with  lots  of  other  countries.  But  it  just  seems  to  me  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Moran  and  others  on  this  Committee 
are  right  on  the  mark.  That  country  is  saddled  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  debt  that  was  incurred  by  Saddam  Hussein,  and  the 
goal  is  to  get  them  on  an  up  path.  You  don't  get  them  on  an  up 
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path  by  leaving  them  in  a  hole  like  that.  So  my  guess  is  there  will 
be  substantial  restructuring  taking  place  sometime  next  year,  I 
would  guess. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  end  of  our  first  round. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  on  Mr.  Cunningham. 

IRAQI  DEBT 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Sorry  I  am  late.  I  just  got  in  on  an  airplane 
and  came  running  in  here,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  But  it  was  for  a  worthy  cause. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  two-part  question.  With  the  economy  start- 
ing to  turn  and  come  back,  I  would  hate  to  see  something  slow  it 
down.  Is  it  possible  in  the  future — I  know  all  the  funds  from  oil 
production  is  going  to  rebuild  Iraq.  But  in  the  future,  is  it  possible 
that,  say,  Iraq  might  give  us  a  special  break,  or  the  others  that  are 
helping  them,  give  us  $2  off  a  barrel  of  oil,  and  over  a  short  period 
of  time?  If  so,  it  would  not  take  very  long,  to  repay  some  of  this 
debt  and  we  would  not  be  saddled  with  the  full  costs  of  rebuilding. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary.  I  sit  on  the  Select  Committee  for  Intel- 
ligence, and  I  know  what  this  rascal  Hussein  has  been  up  to.  You 
are  old  enough,  like  me,  to  remember  our  own  highways  were  lit- 
tered. Not  today.  If  you  throw  something  out  of  your  car,  somebody 
is  going  to  honk  at  you  or  turn  you  in.  I  think  if  we  can  have  Egypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  when  a  terrorist 
raises  their  ugly  head,  stand  up  and  turn  somebody  in  or  holler 
and  say  it  is  not  in  our  best  interests.  We  can  clear  up  problems 
over  there.  That  is  why  I  support  your  initiatives  and  this  spending 
package. 

My  main  question  is  this:  You  know  the  shortages  we  have  in  de- 
fense, sir.  How  are  we  going  to  separate  out  the  Iraqi  reconstruc- 
tion funds  from  those  necessary  for  the  military?  Because  it  seems 
like — not  that  it  is  your  fault — but  for  some  reason,  a  lot  of  these 
funds  are  diverted  away  from  the  military  in  other  directions.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  plan  to  protect  their  funds  so  that 
we  can  be  assured  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  taken  care 
of,  sir. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Maybe  Dr.  Zakheim  would  want  to  com- 
ment or  General  Myers,  but  the  decision  was  made  to  include  in 
the  supplemental  in  negotiation  with  the  Congress  funds  for  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  and  the  global  war  on  terrorism  expenses  here  in 
the  United  States  for  Noble  Eagle,  the  caps  and  that  type  of  thing, 
and  to  deal  in  the  2004  budget — 2005  budget  that  is  being  built 
now  the  issues  that  you  are  raising. 

Do  you  want  to  elaborate  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  No,  I  think  that  sums  it  up  pretty  well. 

We  restricted  it  quite  deliberately  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom, 
Enduring  Freedom  and  Noble  Eagle.  We  restricted  it  also  to  the 
monies  that  could  actually  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  2004;  and  ob- 
viously, beyond  that,  we  are  building  the  2005  budget  and  the  fu- 
ture year  defense  plan  to  take  account  of  your  concerns. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

General,  we  are  going  to  get  you  those  F-22s.  This  is  coming 
from  a  Navy  guy. 


I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Obey. 
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COST  ESTIMATING 


Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  some  random  thoughts  to  sum  up 
reaction  to  what  I  have  heard  today  from  a  variety  of  sources  here. 

First  of  all,  someone  suggested  that  a  lot  of  people  who  are  ex- 
pressing concerns  about  the  Iraqi  situation  today  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  said  that  we  would  be  involved  in  a  long,  protracted  mili- 
tary campaign  that  might  takes  months  and  months.  I  certainly 
don't  know  anybody  at  this  table  who  said  anything  other  than 
that  we  expected  the  military  campaign  itself  to  go  well  and  be 
over  relatively  quickly,  as  wars  go. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  you  spend  $350  billion-plus  on  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  the  other  guy  spends  $10  billion,  we  are 
likely  to  win,  and  I  am  glad  we  did.  But  that  doesn't  have  a  whole 
lot  to  do  with  what  our  concerns  are  about  the  future,  because,  for 
whatever  reason,  whoever  was  right,  whoever  was  wrong,  we  are 
in  it,  and  we  have  to  go  on  from  there. 

Someone  else  suggested  that  you  shouldn't  be  expected  to  lay  out 
exactly  what  the  5-year  costs  could  be  expected  to  be.  No  one  is 
silly  enough  to  expect  you  to  be  able  to  do  that.  What  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  do,  however,  is  to  ask  whether  we  have  a  clue  about 
what  the  range  of  costs  will  be  over  the  next  number  of  years  that 
we  are  engaged  in  Iraq. 

Thirdly,  you  asked  who  on  Earth  had  told  us  that  there  would 
be  no  money  required  beyond  the  initial  $60-some  billion  that  we 
provided  last  year.  We  were  told  that  by  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget  Director,  and  I  think  we  ought  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
they  know  what  they  are  talking  about  at  0MB. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Did  they  say  no  more  that  year,  or  no  more 
forever? 

EQUIPMENT  REPAIR 

Mr.  Obey.  The  question  was,  how  much  more  you  could  expect; 
and,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion  they  indicated  that  they  didn't  think 
there  was  much  reconstruction  that  we  would  have  to  do.  I  don't 
think  we  should  crucify  anybody  for  making  a  wrong  judgment.  I 
have  made  a  spectacular  number  in  my  lifetime.  But  I  do  think 
what  it  points  up  is  the  need  for  us  to  know  at  least  what  you 
know  or  what  you  have  a  suspicion  about. 

Going  back  to  another  example,  the  refurbishing  costs  which 
were  discussed  awhile  ago,  it  is  my  understanding  that  in  fact 
what  the  Army  is  getting  in  this  package  is  around  $1  billion,  when 
the  cost  of  refurbishing  that  equipment  we  are  told  will  be  around 
$17  billion.  That  means  there  is  another  substantial  cost  coming 
our  way.  If  we  don't  intend  to  do  that,  then  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  have  had  about  five  divisions  active  in  one  way,  shape 
or  form.  They  have  all  had  equipment  that  needs  refurbishing;  and 
if  we  don't  do  that,  that  means  that  half  of  our  capability  will  be 
sitting  on  the  sideline.  So  if  we  have  another  problem — so  I  assume 
we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  equipment,  and  we  would  kind  of 
like  to  know  what  the  full  expectation  of  those  is  going  to  be. 
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So,  I  would  say  I  guess,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  really  have  a  ques- 
tion, I  just  have  a  plea:  We  have  been  on  all  sides  of  this  issue. 
We  have  had  people  for  the  war,  people  against  the  war,  people 
that  didn't  know  how  they  felt.  That  is  all  behind  us.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  we  try  to  be  together  now;  and,  as  Mr.  Sabo  said, 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  that,  even  though  a  lot  of  people 
want  to  be.  if  we  can't  get,  as  Paul  Harvey  used  to  say,  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  Just  give  us  what  you  would 
give  good  old  Paul  Harvey,  if  he  asked  the  question.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking  for. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  Mr.  Obey,  I  would  like  to  address  the  part  of  the 
question  about  refurbishing.  You  are  absolutely  right.  The  $2.8  bil- 
lion and  even  the  $1.9  billion  in  procurement  is  a  down  payment. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  that  already  involves  an  increase 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  about  25  percent  in  each, 
in  depot  maintenance.  So  we  are  ramping  up  for  2004. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  putting  together  our  fiscal  year  2005  budget. 
We  have  to  look  at  a  number  of  factors.  One  is,  what  else  do  we 
want  to  refurbish  and  when?  Secondly 

Mr.  Obey.  Where  did  the  number  come  from  that  is  in  your  pack- 
age then?  If  there  is  more  to  come,  where  does  this  number  come 
from? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  That  was  based  on  an  assessment  of  current  capac- 
ity and  planned  inductions.  In  other  words,  we  looked  at  what  we 
are  already  doing,  what  we  plan  to  do  and  how  much  more  we 
could  ramp  up.  That  is  where  this  number  comes  from.  So  it  ad- 
dresses the  capacity  issue. 

Beyond  that,  we  again  have  to  look  at  capacity  for  the  following 
year,  as  well,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned  earlier,  whether  we  want 
to  replace  things  one  for  one,  what  new  procurement  items  are 
coming  in,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  know  the  Chairman  wants  to  end  this,  so  let  me  re- 
spond by  saying,  we  have  gotten  a  number  which  is  essentially 
from  the  Secretary's  office.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  what  the  services  themselves  say  they  are  going 
to  need  over  time  in  order  to  get  us  ready  to  deal  with  the  next 
problem  that  comes  down  the  pike,  I  want  to  have  a  reasonably 
hard  number  on  what  that  is  going  to  be  so  I  can  go  to  my  folks 
in  my  district  and  say,  look,  I  know  you  don't  like  this,  but  the  de- 
cision has  passed  us.  We  have  got  certain  responsibilities  in  the 
world.  And  I  can  put  my  own  credibility  on  the  line  and  say,  this 
is  what  I  honestly  believe  is  going  to  be  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
costs  that  will  have  to  be  paid,  so  I  don't  get  accused  of  trying  to 
sell  low. 

With  all  due  respect,  the  language  you  use  in  suggesting  that 
you  are  going  to  go  after  contributions  from  our  allies,  God  bless 
you,  I  wish  you  luck,  but  I  will  make  you  a  flat  bet  that  the  Chi- 
cago Cubs  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  World  Series  than 
you  have  of  getting  a  major  amount  of  money  from  any  of  our  allies 
at  this  point.  I  want  to  know  what  the  realistic  outlook  is. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  would  stick  with  the  Cubs,  too. 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  am  a  Mets  fan,  so  I  don't  bet  this  year. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Young. 

MILITARY  END  STRENGTH 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  members  agree  enthusiastically  and  will  support  the 
legislation,  at  least  as  it  relates  to  the  issue  of  our  own  troops.  We 
are  going  to  give  our  troops  what  they  need.  We  are  going  to  pro- 
tect them  the  best  we  can  while  they  carry  out  the  mission  that 
they  are  assigned  to. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  for  a  real  serious  discussion  on  the  end 
strength  of  our  forces.  We  are,  in  fact,  wearing  out  troops.  We  are, 
in  fact,  wearing  out  equipment.  If  we  were  required  to  go  to  the 
second  MRC,  which  I  don't  recall  whether  it  is  an  MRC  any  more 
or  not,  a  major  regional  conflict,  we  would  be  hard-pressed  right 
now. 

During  Desert  Storm  we  had  18  Army  divisions.  Today  we  have 
10,  and  we  deployed  a  lot  of  those.  More  than  half  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  deployed  during  Iraqi  Freedom. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  not  have  available  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  when  it  is  necessary,  but  we  might  want  to  start  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  issue  of  what  the  end  strength  really  ought  to  be 
in  the  world  that  we  face  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  if  the  American  people  could  see  the  type  of 
tyranny  that  Saddam  had  foisted  upon  his  own  people  that  they 
would  be  first  in  line  to  do  something  about  it.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  they  were  first  in  line,  and  they  are  still  first  in  line  to  do 
something  about  it.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  I  think  could  use  an 
education  on  what  Saddam  is,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
about. 

DONOR  CONFERENCE 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the 
donor  conference.  I  know  the  question  has  been  asked  several 
times,  how  much  do  you  expect — how  much  do  you  think  other 
countries  will  be  willing  to  come  forward  with,  recognizing  the 
threat  that  Saddam  presented  to  the  world? 

So  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  question  again  about  how  much 
money  you  expect  to  get,  but  let  me  ask  this  question:  How  many 
countries  have  agreed  to  attend  the  donor  conference  so  that  we  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  persuade  them  that  this  is  in  their 
best  interest  to  solve  the  issue  of  Iraq? 

Mr.  Zakheim.  I  know  the  answer  is  in  excess  of  50.  We  had  a 
conference  in  New  York  that  was  a  precursor  to  that,  and  we  had 
about  50  countries.  I  think  it  will  be  at  least  50,  probably  over  60. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  am  through  with  my  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  you 
have  tremendous  troops  serving  in  our  uniform  today.  I  did  not  get 
a  chance — while  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  I  were  in  the  region  as  far 
as  Afghanistan  and  our  headquarters  with  General  Franks  and 
General  Abizaid,  we  were  not  able  to  get  into  Baghdad,  because 
maybe  we  were  a  little  too  early,  because  other  Members  are  mak- 
ing that  visit  now.  We  were  not  able  to  get  into  the  region.  So  we 
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don't  know  firsthand  from  being  in  Iraq.  Rodney  just  came  back, 
so  he  does. 

But  I  had  an  opportunity,  along  with  my  wife,  to  visit  almost 
every  soldier  and  Marine  that  has  been  wounded  and  came  through 
Walter  Reed  Army  hospital  and  the  Navy  hospital  in  Bethesda.  I 
can  tell  you  these  kids  have  different  degrees  of  serious  injury,  but 
their  morale  is  tremendous.  They  believe  in  what  they  were  doing. 
They  believe  the  Iraqi  people  are  very  honest  and  genuine  in  their 
appreciation  for  what  America  has  done,  despite  some  of  the  news 
media  that  the  rest  of  the  world  and  even  here  at  home  we  are  see- 
ing. 

It  is  very  impressive  to  see  a  young  man  lying  there  with  one  or 
both  legs  blown  off,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye.  You  know  what  the  cases 
are  because  you  visit  them,  too.  These  kids,  they  are  a  tremendous 
representation  of  young  America.  Their  morale  is  high,  and  they  do 
believe  in  this  mission.  They  do  believe  that  what  they  were  doing 
and  are  continuing  to  do  is  right.  I  believe  this  Congress  will  back 
that  up  strongly  when  we  put  this  bill  on  the  floor  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  mission  and  the  support  of  our  troops. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  You  are  right  on 
the  mark.  I  know  you  and  particularly  Mrs.  Young  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  those  troops,  and  it  certainly  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

With  respect  to  the  stress  on  the  force,  you  suggested  that  we 
need  to  address  it.  We  are  addressing  it.  We  have  worked  through 
a  series  of  about  25  or  30  things  that  we  think  can  help  in  reducing 
stress  on  the  force.  We  have  to.  And  we  have  had  several  meetings 
of  our  senior  level  group,  military-civilian  together,  on  this.  The 
most  recent  was  late  last  week,  as  I  recall.  We  are  making  good 
progress,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  come  up  and  walk  through 
some  of  these  tasks  that  have  been  assigned  so  that  we  can  do  ex- 
actly what  you  are  interested  in  seeing  done. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Young.  I  had  expected  that  we  would 
get  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  out  of  here  considerably  sooner  than 
this.  I  understand  you  all  spent  6  hours  across  in  the  other  body. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Six  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Visclosky  is  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  Moran. 

ESTIMATING  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  win  this  war,  and  nobody  questions  the 
benefits  of  getting  rid  of  Saddam  Hussein,  but  basically  there  are 
five  areas,  to  summarize,  that  we  are  going  to  still  scrutinize.  It  is 
the  taking  care  of  the  troops,  it  is  the  top-down  approach  to  budg- 
eting, it  is  the  real  cost  of  occupation,  including  the  foreign  sup- 
port, it  is  the  intelligence  issue  and  the  go-it-alone  strategy. 

In  terms  of  taking  care  of  the  troops,  you  know  of  the  situation 
with  the  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  Their  families  are  beside  them- 
selves. They  have  no  idea  what  is  coming.  But  the  Army  by  most 
accounts  cannot  sustain  their  troop  levels  much  beyond  the  spring 
of  next  year.  We  are  concerned  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  recruit  adequately  in  the  future  once  the  job  market  recovers. 
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I  understand  that  you  are  planning  to  move  from  40  percent  non- 
enlisted  to  60  percent  non-enlisted  in  terms  of  the  presence  of 
troops  in  Iraq.  That  would  be  one  area  of  concern.  You  did  not  an- 
swer the  issue  that  I  think  needs  to  be  answered,  whether  the  uni- 
formed services,  their  request  for  reconstituting  the  force  was  ade- 
quately included  within  this  supplemental  request.  If  it  wasn't, 
how  much  more  are  we  going  to  need  to  reconstitute  the  force  to 
be  prepared  for  North  Korea  and  other  dangers  around  the  world? 
We  understand  there  is  only  $2  billion  out  of  $16  billion  needed 
here. 

You  and  Deputy  Secretary  Wolfowitz  publicly  chastised  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Shinseki  for  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  troop  presence 
in  Iraq  would  be  more  than  100,000  during  the  post-war  period. 
Today  it  is  130,000.  We  expect  it  will  remain  at  at  least  120,000. 
That  is  a  legitimate  area  of  inquiry.  What  is  our  real  commitment? 

Now,  in  terms  of  foreign  support,  you  are  going  to  give  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  the  supplemental  to  foreign  countries,  and  you  have  got  a 
total  of  $1.5  billion  pledged.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a 
chance  you  could  hold  off  on  giving  those  other  nations  that  $1.4 
billion  to  see  if  we  actually  get  that  $1.5  billion  in  pledges. 

Then,  lastly,  this  strategy  of  relying  upon  people  that  really 
didn't  give  us  very  accurate  information  in  terms  of  intelligence, 
and  I  reference  Mr.  Chalabi  for  one,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  he  is  still  on  the  Pentagon  payroll,  since  he,  we  read,  con- 
tributed in  great  part  to  our  failed  post-war  expectations. 

Does  that  give  you  enough  to  start  with,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  It  does.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Moran. 

First,  I  don't  have  the  text  in  front  of  me,  but  this  Shinseki  issue 
has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  press.  My  recollection  is — and 
if  I  am  wrong,  someone  calibrate  me.  But  my  recollection  is  that 
he  was  testifying  before  I  think  a  Senate  Committee,  and  he  was 
asked  how  many  forces  he  thought  it  would  take  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  occupy  the  country  of  Iraq,  and  he  said  something  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  thought  it  would  take  several  hundred  thousand.  Now 
where  I  come  from  in  Chicago,  several  hundred  thousand  is 
300,000  or  more;  and  he  said  he  thought  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  about  what  it  took — what  it  should  take  to  win  the  war. 

Now,  Tom  Franks,  as  General  Myers  has  just  testified,  used 
something — 100,000  to  130,000  troops  to  win  the  war,  not  several 
hundred  thousand.  We  currently  have,  I  believe,  133,000  troops  in 
the  country,  not  several  hundred  thousand.  So  I  can't  quite  imagine 
why  one  would  bring  that  subject  up  and  suggest  that  he  was  cor- 
rect. 

Now  I  happen  to  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,  and  he  was 
pressed,  and  he  just  said  what  he  believed,  and  that  is  fair  enough. 
It  took  500,000,  I  believe,  in  the  Gulf  War,  so  a  guess  of  300,000, 
which  he  was  guessing,  you  know,  wasn't 

Mr.  Moran.  He  may  have  high-balled,  but  you  low-balled,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  absolutely  not  cor- 
rect. Congressman.  I  never  gave  an  estimate  as  to  how  many 
troops  it  would  take.  I  know  what  I  don't  know,  and  I  didn't.  So 
your  suggestion  that  I  did  is  inaccurate. 
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Now,  second,  with  respect  to  the  $1.4  bilHon  for  foreign  country's 
troops,  it  is  a  lot  cheaper,  a  lot  cheaper,  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  use  dollars  to  assist  countries  that  want  to  help 
us  in  Iraq,  want  their  forces  to  participate,  are  willing  to  put  them 
at  risk  but  don't  have  the  resources  to  pay  for  all  of  their  expenses. 
So  we  have  provided  some  lift 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  am  just  being  told  General  Shinseki  was  specific, 
200,000  before  this  subcommittee.  He  might  have  said  something 
different  before  another  subcommittee.  Excuse  me  for  the  interrup- 
tion. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Now  if  you  need  a  certain  level  of  forces  in 
a  country,  and  we  have  choices  between  three  types — ours,  inter- 
national contributions,  coalition  forces  and  Iraqis — it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  lot  more  expensive  to  have  our  forces  in  Iraq  than  it 
is  to  have  international  forces.  To  the  extent  we  can  pick  up  some 
of  their  expenses,  not  their  salaries,  but  in  fact  lift  and  airlift  and 
that  type  of  thing  and  some  logistics  support,  that  that  is  a  very 
good  deal  for  us  and  for  the  American  people,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  that. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  that  we  should  in  any 
way  reduce  funds  for  the  participation  of  other  coalition  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  Chalabi  issue,  I  am  afraid  I  am  just  not 
knowledgeable  enough.  He  is  a  member,  he  is  an  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  Iraqi  Governing  Council,  and  he  has  been  acting  presi- 
dent of  it,  and  I  certainly  am  not  knowledgeable  enough  to  know 
what  kind  of  intelligence  he  gave.  You  seem  to  have  the  opinion  he 
gave  bad  intelligence.  I  just  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  MORAN.  It  has  been  reported  by  so  many  people  so  many 
times  that  he  was  giving  a  lot  of  the  information  through  the  Pen- 
tagon Special  Operations  team  that  heavily  influenced  the  thinking 
in  terms  of  how  the  Iraqi  people  would  respond.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  know  there  are  articles  to  that  effect.  I 
don't  know  that  that  makes  it  correct. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  want  the  record  to  actually  reflect  what 
I  said.  I  didn't  invoke  General  Zinni's  comment,  other  than  I  object 
to  the  notion  that  our  involvement  in  the  war,  in  this  particular 
war  in  Iraq,  doesn't  count  for  something.  I  think  it  does  count  for 
something.  I  wasn't  suggesting  for  a  minute  that  it  was  Members 
of  Congress  who  suggested  we  might  be  bogged  down  for  2  years 
on  the  road  to  Baghdad.  I  suggested  that  many  retired  general  offi- 
cers were  giving  commentary  that  suggested  that,  mostly  on  TV.  I 
was  not  suggesting  that  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  on  this 
Committee  would  suggest — had  suggested  such  a  thing. 

Just  for  the  record.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Gentleman,  we  very  much  appreciate  your  being  present  with  us. 
I  might  mention  to  my  colleagues  that  remain  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  trip.  Congressman  Rick  Larson,  reflected  the  way  I 
believe  the  House  could  very  well  be  moving.  That  particular  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  voted  against  going  to  war  in  the  first  place.  After 
observing  the  results  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  otherwise.  Congress- 
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man  Larson  said  it  is  going  to  be  tough  back  home,  but  I  think  it 
is  time  for  us  to  get  out  in  front  of  this.  It  is  time  for  us  to  lead. 

We  are  going  to  move  forward  on  this  supplemental. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General  Myers,  Dr.  Zakheim,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  you. 

The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hobson  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:! 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

Question.  Do  we  currently  have  sufficient  forces  in  the  active  components  or  are 
we  to  expect  continuing  mobiHzations  of  reserve  components? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  currently  has  sufficient  forces  to  execute  as- 
signed missions.  We  are  executing  a  "win  decisive"  operation  in  Iraq  while  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  the  War  and  Terrorism  and  meet  other  on-going  global  commit- 
ments. At  this  time,  some  of  our  Active  and  Reserve  forces  are  exceeding  peacetime 
deployment  levels  in  support  of  these  efforts,  but  we  see  this  as  a  temporary  spike 
that  mainly  affects  our  ground  forces.  In  the  long  term,  we  see  operational  tempo 
returning  to  lower,  less  stressful  levels. 

The  senior  leadership  of  the  Department  is  carefully  considering  the  matter  of 
stress  on  our  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  We  are  reviewing  some  25-plus  separate 
initiatives  to  better  manage  the  forces  that  are  currently  available.  The  unified  view 
of  the  senior  civilian  and  military  leadership,  at  this  time,  is  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  fully  evaluate  these  avenues  of  reducing  stress  on  the  force  prior  to  request- 
ing any  additional  military  end  strength. 

For  example,  we  are  carefully  studying  what  functions  within  our  military  struc- 
ture could  be  performed  by  civilians  or  contractors.  Studies  done  during  the  previous 
administration  concluded  that  there  are  approximately  320,000  positions  filled  by 
military  personnel  that  are  performing  duties  in  specialties  or  situations  that  could 
be  performed  by  civilians  or  contractors.  Even  if  only  20,000  of  these  positions  could 
be  converted,  we  would  significantly  improve  our  long-term  military  availability  and 
reduce  the  stress  on  the  Active  and  Reserve  forces  without  relying  on  military  end 
strength  increases. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  has  already  directed  that  the  Department  develop  a 
plan  to  rebalance  our  total  force  mix.  His  goals  are  to  reduce  the  need  to  mobilize 
Reserves  involuntarily,  eliminate  the  need  to  mobilize  Reserves  early  in  conflicts, 
and  limit  the  mobilization  of  individual  Reserve  units,  when  required,  to  no  more 
than  once  every  six  years.  Work  is  underway  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Overall,  multiple  efforts  are  in  progress  that  should  reduce  our  reliance  on  the 
Reserve  forces  without  costly  military  end  strength  increases,  while  continuing  to 
provide  our  nation  with  a  strong  defense. 

Question.  Will  future  reserve  component  mobilizations  be  of  12  month  total  dura- 
tion or  will  they  be  12  months  "on  the  ground"  and  18  months  (or  longer)  total  de- 
ployment? 

Answer.  Future  reserve  component  mobilizations  will  be  based  on  operational  re- 
quirements or  other  needs.  The  Department's  preferred  duration  for  initial  orders 
remains  no  more  than  12  months.  When  it  is  determined  necessary  to  issue  initial 
orders  to  Reserve  component  units  or  members  for  more  than  12  months.  Service 
Secretaries  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  of  the  ac- 
tions they  are  taking. 

Question.  The  ground  commander  in  theater  is  authorized  to  release  units  he  has 
determined  are  no  longer  needed;  if  both  active  and  reserve  units  are  affected, 
which  will  have  priority  to  be  returned  home?  What  is  the  rationale? 

Answer.  Department  of  Defense  Instruction  1235.10  paragraph  4.4.1.  estabhshes 
the  framework  for  redeployment  priorities:  "Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  ordered 
to  active  duty  without  their  consent  shall  be  retained  on  active  duty  no  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary.  They  shall  receive  priority  for  redeployment  from  the  area  of 
operations  over  Active  component  units,  and  be  released  from  active  duty  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  consistent  with  operational  requirements."  The  intent  of  the  pol- 
icy to  prioritize  Resei-ve  units  for  redeployment  first  is  to  return  our  part-time  per- 
sonnel to  their  employers  and  families  as  soon  as  possible  and  reinforces  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  on  judicious  and  prudent  use  of  the  Reserve  component  forces. 

Question.  Is  DOD  meeting  is  prescribed  timetable  for  notification  of  units  selected 
for  mobilization? 
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Answer.  The  Department's  goal  is  for  Reserve  Component  members  to  receive  mo- 
bilization orders  30  days  prior  to  deployment  so  they  may  take  care  of  employer, 
family,  financial,  legal,  and  other  issues  before  departing.  It  has  not  always  been 
possible  to  meet  this  goal.  Some  units,  based  on  their  designed  operational  capa- 
bility have  standing  policies  requiring  Reserve  Component  members  to  report  for 
mobilization  within  as  few  as  24  hours  after  receipt  of  formal  notification,  and  be 
prepared  to  deploy  within  72  hours.  Affected  Service  personnel  understand  this  pol- 
icy and  maintain  an  increased  readiness  posture.  Although  "meeting  mission  re- 
quirements takes  first  priority"  is  the  most  common  reason  for  late  receipt  of  orders, 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  we  must  improve  notification  times.  As  we  prepare  for 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  II  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  V,  the 
predictability  of  the  requirements  needed  to  support  these  rotations  has  enhanced 
our  ability  to  provide  Reserve  members  with  30  days  notice. 

Question.  How  is  DOD  tracking  the  personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  of  units/indi- 
viduals in  reserve  components  with  respect  to  exceeding  prescribed  maximum  length 
of  mobilized  service? 

Answer.  DOD  has  been  tracking  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  data  since 
October  1,  2000.  In  accordance  with  current  legislation.  Reserve  Component  days 
are  measured  against  the  same  730-day  rolling  window  as  the  Active  Component. 
On  October  8,  2001  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  invoked  § 991(d)  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  suspend  the  management  of  the  PERSTEMPO  program  in 
view  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September  11,  2001,.  and  the  Presidential  declared 
National  Emergency.  This  suspension  terminated  the  accumulation  of  deployment 
days  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  high  deployment  per  diem  payments 
and  the  statutory  requirement  for  general  and  flag  officers  to  personally  manage  the 
deployment  of  certain  members.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  Services  must  continue  the 
tracking  and  reporting  requirements  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC),  which  serves  as  the  DOD  repository,  on  a  weekly  basis.  DMDC  publishes 
a  monthly  report  on  the  status  of  the  services  which  is  monitored  by  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness.  The  waiver  signed  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  provided  needed  financial  and  administrative  relief  to  the 
services  during  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  authorize  payment  of  the  prescribed  $100.00  per  day 
for  each  reserve  component  soldier  beginning  on  the  401st  day  of  active  duty  out 
of  a  period  of  730  Title  10  active  duty  days? 

Answer.  DOD  has  been  tracking  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  data  since 
October  1,  2000.  In  accordance  with  current  legislation.  Reserve  Component  days 
are  measured  against  the  same  730-day  rolling  window  as  the  Active  Component. 
However,  on  October  8,  2001,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  invoked  §  991(d)  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code  (U.S.C.),  to  suspend  the  management  of  personnel 
tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  program  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September 
11,  2001.  This  suspension  terminated  the  accumulation  of  deployment  days  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  high  deployment  per  diem  payments. 

The  Department  has  proposed  legislation  that  would  amend  section  436  of  title 
37,  U.S.C.  to  replace  the  current  high  deployment  per  diem  amount  of  $100/day  with 
a  progressive,  monthly  high  deployment  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000.  The  revised  pay- 
ment schedule  would  expand  the  authority  of  the  Services  to  compensate  members 
for  both  excessively  long  and  frequent  deployments,  in  some  cases  providing  concur- 
rent payment,  within  the  $1,000  maximum,  for  surpassing  both  thresholds.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  also  includes  a  provision  that  would  pay  a  monthly  allowance  to 
Reserve  Component  members  who  have  been  called  to  active  duty  for  a  second  time 
for  more  than  30  days  for  the  same  contingency.  Reserve  Component  members  will 
receive  this  high  deployment  pay  based  on  frequency  and  duration  at  the  same  rate 
active  component  members  are  authorized. 

This  approach  strikes  a  balance  between  the  intent  to  properly  compensate  mem- 
bers for  excessive  deployment  while  allowing  the  Services  to  meet  mission  require- 
ments. In  addition,  the  scale  progressively  increases  in  compensation  as  the  burden 
associated  with  more  and  longer  deployment  increases.  The  Services  envision  ini- 
tially setting  monthly  payments  for  high  deployment  allowances  in  the  $200-to-$650 
range,  depending  on  the  frequency  and/or  duration  of  a  member's  deployment. 

Night  Vision  Goggles 

Question.  Your  budget  justification  mentions  that  the  $5.6  billion  for  Procurement 
and  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  include  among  many  other  things, 
"replacements  for  basic  soldier  gear  such  as  night  vision  goggles."  How  much  is  re- 
quested for  these  goggles?  Who  are  the  recipients? 
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Answer.  As  part  of  the  supplemental,  $11.2  million  was  requested  for  night  vision 
goggles.  This  amount  would  purchase  3,720  devices,  which  will  be  fielded,  to  units 
deploying  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  2  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  5  that 
do  not  already  have  their  authorized  amount  of  night  vision  goggles.  These  units 
include  1  Infantry  Division,  25th  Infantry  Division,  76th  enhanced  Separate  Bri- 
gade, and  several  smaller  Combat  Support/Combat  Service  Support  units. 

Kevlar  Body  Armor 

Question.  We  all  read  last  Saturday's  (27  September  2003)  Washington  Post 
where  our  distinguished  Ranking  Minority  Member,  Jack  Murtha,  was  quoted  as 
saying  "Every  single  wounded  person  I  met  at  Bethesda  or  Walter  Reed  (hospital) 
after  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  said,  'if  I  had  had  Kevlar,  this  wouldn't  have  happened 
to  me.'"  Is  there  body  armor  in  this  request?  If  so,  does  it  include  the  hard  body 
armor  plates  (SAPI  plates)  that  makes  the  armored  vest  capable  of  stopping  an  AK- 
47  round? 

Answer.  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA)  is  not  in  the  request.  The  Department  has 
opted  to  fund  this  requirement  through  a  transfer  from  the  FY03  Iraqi  Freedom 
Fund.  The  funding  provided  in  the  transfer  will  fund  the  Outer  Tactical  Vests  (OTV) 
and  the  Small  Arms  Protective  Insert  (SAFI)  plates. 

Question.  Is  the  request  sufficient  to  ensure  that  every  Marine  (or  substitute  sol- 
dier) has  these  plates,  including  replacement  plates  as  necessary  due  to  wear  and 
tear  in  the  field? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  funding  the  Army  will  receive  from  the  FY03  Iraqi  Freedom 
Fund  is  sufficient  to  ensure  every  Soldier  has  his  or  her  own  set  of  Interceptor  Body 
Armor  (IBA),  to  include  the  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts  (SAPI),  as  well  as  extra 
IBA  due  to  wear  and  tear. 

Cold  Weather  Equipment 

Question.  With  the  onset  of  winter  approaching,  what  has  been  done  to  ensure  sol- 
diers are  prepared?  This  is  especially  important  in  northern  Iraq  where  the  101st 
is  located  in  the  mountains  and  the  area  is  known  for  harsh  winters. 

Answer.  The  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  our  troops  are  a  major  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  commanders  at  every  level.  To  that  end,  US  Central 
Command  and  Combined  Forces  Land  Component  Command  have  conducted  a  the- 
ater-wide assessment  of  cold  weather  preparedness  and  developed  a  cold  weather 
plan.  The  plan  calls  for  every  individual  to  deploy  with  cold  weather  gear  and  cur- 
rent forces  have  either  the  Battle  Dress  Uniform  or  Desert  Camouflaged  Uniform 
Cold  Weather  Gear.  All  other  necessary  cold  weather  preparations  are  underway 
and  some  forces  are  currently  executing  missions  in  cold  weather  regions  in  north- 
ern Iraq.  Requisitions  are  in  place  and  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  Seven  C4 
has  set  the  distribution  plan.  Units  will  conduct  driver  training  as  part  of  their  Cold 
Weather  Training  Plan.  Additionally,  the  101st  has  a  snow  removal  and  winteriza- 
tion  plan  to  be  executed  as  required. 

Equipment  Maintenance  and  Repair 

Question.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  large  quantities  of  equipment 
deployed  are  ready  for  future  requirements?  The  desert  is  very  hard  on  vehicles  and 
aircraft  and  we  must  have  a  plan  to  rebuild/repair  this  equipment  that  has  been 
used  extensively. 

Answer.  The  Army  is  taking  steps  to  maintain  the  large  quantities  of  combat 
equipment,  both  ground  and  air,  for  use  in  future  operations.  This  initiative  in- 
cludes repair  of  pre-positioned  war  reserves  used  by  Combined  Forces  Land  Compo- 
nent Command  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  for  future  operational  use.  Currently 
there  are  five  Forward  Repair  Activities  (FRA's)  within  Iraq.  Those  FRA's  support 
air  and  ground  equipment  and  are  provided  by  the  Tank  Automotive  Command, 
Communication  Electronic  Command,  and  Aviation  Missile  Command.  Combined 
Joint  Task  Force  Seven  C4  has  established  a  "High  Mobility  Multi-Purpose  Wheeled 
Vehicles  (HMMWV)  Support  Center"  in  Logistics  Support  Element  Anaconda.  This 
maintenance  activity  is  designed  to  support  up  to  40  HMMWVs  per  day.  Over  time, 
the  plan  is  to  build  maintenance  support  centers  that  service  all  ground  vehicles. 
In  addition  to  these  initiatives,  the  Army  Material  Command  (AMC)  has  mainte- 
nance support  teams  in  Iraq  in  support  of  combat  units.  AMC  is  continuing  to  ex- 
pand the  repair  and  rebuild  capabilities  and  build  fixed  maintenance  facilities  into 
Iraq.  Central  Command,  AMC  and  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  Seven  are  assessing 
this  initiative  to  determine  contractual  and  material  costs  to  set  up  fixed  mainte- 
nance facilities. 
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The  Marine  Corps  Maritime  Pre-positioned  Squadrons  (MPSRON)  1  and  2  are 
completing  maintenance  and  loading  of  equipment  used  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
for  use  in  future  operations. 

Rest  and  Recuperation  Leave 

Question.  How  are  we  paying  for  the  thousands  of  soldiers  taking  leave  from  Iraq? 
I  have  seen  news  reports  of  these  soldiers  returning  home  on  leave  to  two  weeks 
and  am  concerned  about  transportation  requirements  for  such  a  large  effort. 

Answer.  The  FY  2004  Supplemental  request  includes  a  request  for  $300.0  million 
for  the  Rest  and  Recuperation  Leave  Program.  The  program  provides  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  to  each  member  participating  in  the  program  to  travel  for 
two  weeks  on  leave  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Coalition  Provisional  Authority 

Question.  Has  the  efficiency  of  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA — admin- 
istered by  Ambassador  L.  Paul  Bremer)  improved?  I  still  hear  great  concerns  that 
many  promises  made  by  CPA  for  projects  and  support  are  not  fulfilled — disillu- 
sioning not  only  the  Iraqis,  but  our  service  members  as  well. 

Answer.  The  efficiency  of  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  is  improving  daily 
as  demonstrated  by  the  successful  completion  of  over  14,000  projects  as  of  October 
15th.  The  completion  of  these  projects,  valued  at  over  $3  billion  dollars,  is  evidence 
of  the  gi-eat  strides  being  made  in  our  reconstruction  efforts. 

Some  of  the  significant  accomplishments  to  date  include: 

•  Increasing  electric  production  to  surpass  pre-war  peak  output  levels  in  ex- 
cess of  4,400  MW; 

•  Increasing  water  availability  from  a  pre-war  level  of  12.9  million  liters  of 
potable  water  per  day  to  21.3  liters  per  day  in  November; 

•  Iraqi  Security  Forces  now  account  for  46%  of  all  security  forces  in  Iraq;  and 

•  School  registration  and  attendance  is  stabilizing  at  approx.  3.6  million  pri- 
mary and  1.5  million  secondary  students. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hobson. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Tiahrt  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

Military  Vehicle  and  Aircraft  Tire  Procurement/Supplies 

Question.  From  previous  information  provided  to  Congress  we  have  been  told  that 
militaiy  tires  are  not  a  separately  budgeted  line-item  in  the  Army/DoD  Appropria- 
tions request.  Tire  funding  requirements  are  grouped  together  with  all  of  the  other 
Class  IX  items  of  supply  requirements  (engines,  transmissions,  starters,  track,  etc.) 
managed  at  TACOM  and  this  is  forwarded  to  the  Army  Material  Command.  Here 
the  funding  requirements  from  TACOM  and  other  Commodity  Commands  are  con- 
solidated and  forwarded  to  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  for  the  annual  budget  re- 
quest. 

(Army/DoD  Tire  Procurement  Issue  Paper  submitted  to  Senator  Sessions'  office, 
August,  2003).  Given  the  above  information,  then  please  provide  for  the  record  the 
separate  tire  funding  requirements  breakout  referred  to  above,  specifically,  the 
breakout  for  military  tires  prior  to  tires  being  "grouped  together  with  all  other  Class 
IX  items  of  supply."  Provide  this  information  for  the  original  fiscal  year  2004  budget 
request  (in  terms  of  total  tire  units,  ground  and  aircraft)  as  well  as  what  is  assumed 
in  this  $87  billion  fiscal  year  2004  Supplemental  request. 

Answer.  The  original  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  for  ground  tires  (President's 
Budget  fiscal  year  2004  dated  Feb  2003)  was  $69.1  million.  Requirements  for  Avia- 
tion tires  are  managed  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  The  budget  submission  did 
not  include  requirements  for  CONOPS  and  Reset.  The  total  fiscal  year  2004  ground 
tire  requirement  is  $177  million.  It  is  assumed  that  $107.9  million  will  be  funded 
out  of  the  supplemental. 

Question.  For  the  past  two  fiscal  years  (FY),  tires  have  only  been  funded  at  about 
75  percent  of  the  dollars  required.  As  we  approach  the  end  of  each  subsequent  FY, 
we  are  further  behind  in  meeting  the  soldiers'  needs  from  both  the  current  and  pre- 
vious FYs.  We  currently  have  $22  million  in  tire  awards  we  could  make  today  if 
funding  was  available.  Due  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  we  are  averaging  over  $4 
million  per  week  in  tire  requisitions  and  TACOM  is  currently  out  of  funds.  We  could 
award  an  additional  $32  million  this  FY  if  funds  were  available."  Given  the  state- 
ments above,  provide  for  the  record  the  details  on  tire  requirements  that  the  serious 
funding  shortfalls  described  above  are  based  on. 
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Answer.  As  of  June  3,  2003,  we  had  approximately  $30  million  in  stacked  tire  pro- 
curements (ready  for  award,  but  no  available  funding).  Since  that  time  we  received 
additional  fiscal  year  2003  funding,  and  we  have  received  over  $1.4  billion  in  spares 
funding  so  far  in  fiscal  year  2004  of  which  $68.4  million  is  earmarked  for  tires. 
Given  this  funding,  we  awarded  all  stacked  tire  procurements  and  have  $159.8  mil- 
lion due-in  from  procurement. 

Question.  The  Army/Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Tire  Procurement  Issue  Paper 
submitted  to  Senator  Sessions'  office  in  August,  2003  also  stated  that:  "In  fiscal  year 
2002  (fiscal  year  2002),  we  awarded  $55  million  in  tire  contracts,  in  fiscal  year  2003, 
we  have  already  awarded  $136  million  in  contracts.  We  are  currently  in  a  Budget 
review  for  fiscal  year  2004  and  this  data  is  not  yet  available.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  if  our  Soldiers  continue  to  be  stationed  in  Iraq  at  the  same  Operating  Tempo 
for  fiscal  year  2004,  we  will  need  $208  million  for  tire  support  (based  on  current 
average  of  $4  million  per  week)."  Why  would  fiscal  year  2004  "original"  budget  re- 
quest data  not  yet  be  available  in  August  of  2003,  if  the  original  fiscal  year  2004 
budget  request  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  February,  2003?  Is  this  information 
available  today? 

Answer.  The  ground  tire  data  was  available  in  the  President's  Budget  (PresBud) 
February  2003.  The  original  PresBud  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  for  ground 
tires  was  $69.1  million.  Requirements  for  Aviation  tires  are  managed  by  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency. 

Question.  What  was  the  original  budget  request  (prior  to  Iraqi  Freedom)  projected 
level  of  contract  awards  for  military  tires,  ground  and  air,  for  both  fiscal  year  2003 
and  fiscal  year  2004? 

Answer.  The  original  fiscal  year  2003  budget  request  for  ground  tires  (President's 
fiscal  year  2003  dated  February  2002)  was  $36.1  million.  The  original  fiscal  year 
2004  budget  request  for  ground  tires  (President's  Budget  fiscal  year  2004  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2003)  was  $69.1  million.  Requirements  for  Aviation  tires  are  managed  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

Question.  Will  any  of  the  current  fiscal  year  2004  military  tire  purchases/contracts 
replenish  stockpiles  or  reserve  inventory  requirements? 

Answer.  Tires  are  managed  by  two  DOD  activities.  The  Army  manages  tires  for 
tactical  wheeled  vehicle  systems  (ground)  at  the  US  Army  Tank-automotive  and  Ar- 
maments Command  (TACOM),  a  Major  Subordinate  Command  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  manages  aircraft  tires  at  the  De- 
fense Supply  Center  Richmond  (DSCR)  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Ground:  Fiscal  year  2004  funds  are  being  used  to  replenish  stockpiles  for  military 
vehicle  tires.  On  average,  vehicle  tires  are  procured  every  90  days  to  refill  wholesale 
replenishment  stocks.  These  stocks  are  then  utilized  to  fill  customer  requisitions  to 
include  requisitions  to  support  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  War  Reserve  stocks  on 
hand  were  previously  funded  and  are  included  in  the  Army  Acquisition  Objective 
for  the  individual  tire  stock  numbers.  As  of  1  December  2003,  no  War  Reserve  mili- 
tary vehicle  tire  procurements  are  expected  with  fiscal  year  2004  War  Reserve 
funds. 

Aircraft:  Defense  Supply  Center  Richmond  (DSCR)  anticipates  no  constraints  in 
managing  aircraft,  tire  inventory.  DSCR  is  fully  funded  to  support  and  their  current 
inventory  is  not  depleted.  According  to  analysis  completed  on  1  Dec  03,  DSCR  man- 
ages 27  National  Stock  Numbers  (NSN)  in  support  of  aviation  tires.  Currently  there 
is  a  total  of  eleven  (11)  items  with  zero  on  assets  on  hand.  Of  those,  five  (5)  are 
at  zero  balance  with  replenishment  stock  due  in  to  replenish  forecast  inventory  re- 
quirements. There  are  six  (6)  items  at  zero  balance;  however,  the  Acquisition  Advice 
Code  (AAC)  for  each  is  "J"  indicating,  "Not  Stocked"  (procurement  will  be  initiated 
only  after  receipt  of  requisition).  The  remaining  item  at  zero  balance  is  AAC  "Y" 
indicating,  "Terminal  Item"  (Non-stocked).  Back  Order  Lines  and  quantities  are  in- 
dicated in  Column  F  and  due-ins  are  noted  in  Column  G.  Again,  all  open  contracts 
will  replenish  forecast  requirements  for  FY04  and  beyond.  Please  note  that  NSN 
2620-01-137-3398  (line  16)  and  NSN  2620-01-168-0164  (line  18)  are  type  5  policy 
back  orders  in  support  of  Foreign  Military  Sales. 

There  are  seven  (7)  items  with  assets  below  required  levels.  All  seven  have  pur- 
chase requests  in  process  and/or  stock  due  in  on  contracts.  (Those  items  are  identi- 
fied in  the  attached  spreadsheet  with  a  "Yes".)  The  Acquisition  Cost  for  each  NSN 
is  included. 

Please  note,  DSCR  does  not  preposition  tires  for  Army  use. 
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Question.  Are  all  ground  and  air  tire  stockpiles,  or  reserve  inventories,  depleted? 
Provide  a  list  of  those,  by  specific  military  tire,  stockpiles  or  reserve  inventories  that 
are  depleted  or  below  required  levels. 

Answer.  Tires  are  managed  by  two  DOD  activities.  The  Army  manages  tires  for 
tactical  wheeled  vehicle  systems  (ground)  at  the  US  Army  tank-automotive  and  Ar- 
maments Command  (TACOM),  a  Major  Subordinate  Command  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  manages  aircraft  tires  at  the 
Defnese  Supply  Center  Richmond  (DSCR)  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Ground:  TACOM  Wholesale  level  managed  assets  consists  of  stocks  to  support  op- 
erations/maintenance and  War  Reserve/Prepositioned  Stockpiles.  Wholesale  stocks 
to  support  operations/maintenance  are  not  depleted.  There  are  cun'ently  44  tire  Na- 
tional Stock  Numbers  (NSNs)  that  are  key  to  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
requirements.  As  of  3  Nov,  only  one  each  NSN  was  at  zero  balance.  This  item  has 
a  contract  in  place  and  direct  deliveries  to  Southwest  Asia  in  process. 

A  majority  of  TACOMs  managed  War  Reserve  assets  of  tactical  tires  are  nearly 
exhausted.  Most  of  the  assets  on  hand  are  propositioned  in  Northeast  Asia  (Korea) 
or  are  CONUS  stocks  dedicated  to  support  of  Northeast  Asia  requirements. 

War  Reserve  requirements  for  tactical  tires  are  currently  $3,079  million.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $1,736  million  is  funded,  or  in  War  Reserve  terms  "protected".  Of  this 
funded  level,  only  $503,000  worth  of  tire  assets  is  on  hand. 

The  reason  that  the  funded  or  protected  level  is  only  56  percent  funded  is  that 
historically  the  Army  War  Reserve  Secondary  Item  (AWRSI)  Army  Working  Capital 
Fund  (AWCF)  has  not  been  fully  funded.  Tires  funded  at  56  percent  is  consistent 
with  the  total  TACOM  War  Reserve  requirement/funded  levels. 

TACOM  War  Reserve  has  not  allocated  available  funds  to  fill  tire  requirements 
because  tires  have  historically  been  available  on  short  notice  and  they  have  a  rel- 
atively short  shelf-life.  The  shelf-life  on  tires  is  normally  5  years,  non-extendable. 
TACOM  War  Reserve  has  stocked  only  the  minimum  quantities  to  meet  Brigade  Set 
Associated  Stockage  List  (ASL)/Prescribed  Load  List  (PLL)  requirements,  and  initial 
conflict  sustainment  needs.  This  minimizes  the  impact  of  not  being  able  to  consist- 
ently rotate  stocks  outside  of  the  major  defense  distribution  centers. 

Aircraft:  DLA  manages  tires  for  the  Army.  DLA's  Defense  Supply  Center  Rich- 
mond (DSCR)  manages  all  aircraft  tire  inventory.  According  to  a  query  pulled  on 
6  Nov  03  by  DSCR-0  Systems  Analysts,  twenty-seven  aviation  tire  NSNs  are  man- 
aged at  this  Inventory  Control  Point.  Two  NSNs  have  zero  stock  on  hand;  one  NSN 
has  zero  backorders  and  a  contract  delivery  of  October  2003,  the  second  item  has 
a  total  of  five  backorders,  and  a  purchase  request  for  thirteen  each  with  an  esti- 
mated delivery  of  January  2004.  Those  tires  are: 

NSN  2620-00-288-0248,  Stock  =  0,  ROP  =  2,  Due  in  =  3. 
NSN  2620-00-01-368-9949,  Stock  =  0,  ROP  =  1,  Due  in  =  13. 

Five    additional    NSNs    are    below    their    respective    reorder    points,    have    zero 
backorders,  with  stock  on  hand  and  contracted  deliveries  due.  Those  tires  are: 
NSN  2620-00-288-0248,  Stock  =  11,  ROP  =  644,  Due  in  =  1167. 
NSN  2620-01-368-9949.  Stock  =  13,  ROP  =  547,  Due  in  =  613. 
NSN  2620-00-288-0248,  Stock  =  26,  ROP  =  135,  Due  in  =  144. 
NSN  2620-01-368-9949,  Stock  =  228,  ROP  =  434,  Due  in  =  218. 
NSN  2620-01-368-9949,  Stock  =  744,  ROP  =  1463,  Due  in  =  521. 

Ten  NSNs  have  stock  on  hand,  and  are  above  their  individual  reorder  points  with 
no  existing  backorders.  An  additional  nine  NSNs  were  identified  as  being  managed 
by  DSCR,  with  six  items  having  an  Acquisition  Advice  Code  (AAC)  for  each  of  "J", 
indicating  "Not  Stocked"  (procurement  will  be  initiated  only  after  receipt  of  requisi- 
tion). All  nine  show  no  demand  history. 

One  item  at  zero  balance  is  AAC  "Y"  indicating,  "Terminal  Item"  (Non-stocked). 
This  was  replaced  by  one  of  the  five  NSNs  listed  showing  zero  backorders/stock  on 
hand/contracted  deliveries  due  in. 

In  answer  to  the  last  part  of  the  question,  DSCR  does  not  preposition  tires  for 
Army  use. 

Question.  How  many  items  (the  exact  number)  make  up  the  "Class  IX  items  of 
supply  requirement"  referred  to  in  the  Army/Department  of  Defense  Tire  Procure- 
ment Issues  Paper  submitted  to  Senator  Sessions'  office  in  August,  2003?  Please 
provide  a  list  of  these  items  for  the  record. 

Answer.  The  Tank  and  Automotive  Command  (TACOM)  Wholesale  level  managed 
assets  consist  of  stocks  to  support  operations/maintenance  and  War  Reserve/ 
Prepositioned  Stockpiles.  The  total  list  of  tires  and  tire  products  managed  by 
TACOM  contains  824  separate  items. 

TClerk's  NOTE. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Tiahrt. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 
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Army  Rotation  Plans  in  Iraq 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  please  explain  the  Army's  unit  rotation  plan  for  major 
combat  units  into  and  out  of  Iraq  and  other  theaters  of  operation. 

Answer.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  meet  the  mission  requirements  of  the  Combatant 
Commanders  while  simultaneously  providing  improved  predictability  to  soldiers  and 
families  and  increased  sustainability  of  the  force.  The  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
presented  the  unit  rotation  plan  in  July;  that  plan  continues  to  be  revised  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  Combatant  Commander.  At  present,  all  Army  units, 
Active  and  Reserve,  will  remain  in  Iraq  for  up  to  one  year  unless  the  Combatant 
Commander  determines  that  their  capability  is  no  longer  needed. 

Question.  This  rotation  plan  is  based  on  a  one-year  deployment  for  combat  forces. 
Are  you  considering  establishing  a  6-month  rotation  plan?  If  so  when  would  that 
take  effect? 

Answer.  Forces  deploying  to  Iraq  for  Operational  Iraqi  Freedom  will  perform  a  12- 
month  tour  of  duty  unless  the  Combatant  Commander  adjusts  the  requirements. 
The  length  of  time  that  units  deploy  to  theater,  and  length  of  time  between  deploy- 
ments, is  dependent  upon  the  global  requirements  of  all  Combatant  Commanders, 
the  particular  of  each  operation,  and  the  pool  of  available  forces. 

Question.  Are  you  considering  a  different  rotation  policy  for  the  Reserve  forces? 

Answer.  We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  our  Army  is  at  war.  All  units.  Active,  Guard 
and  Reserve,  will  serve  "up  to  12  months"  in  theater.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  all  about  capabilities  required  in  theater,  not  numbers.  If  the  Combatant  Com- 
mander determines  a  certain  capability  is  no  longer  needed,  then  the  units  will  re- 
turn to  home  station. 

Pays  and  Allowances 

Question.  Explain  the  alternative  proposal  the  Department  has  recommended  in 
the  supplemental  request  dealing  with  the  increased  rates  for  Family  Separation  Al- 
lowances, Imminent  Danger  Pay  and  Hardship  Duty  Pay. 

Answer.  The  fiscal  year  2004  Supplemental  Request  includes  $1.2  billion  for  Im- 
minent Danger  pay.  Family  Separation  Allowance,  and  Hardship  Duty  pay.  The 
supplemental  request  covers  the  cost  enhanced  special  pays,  for  those  personnel  Op- 
eration Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  deployed  per- 
sonnel in  theater  or  in  direct  operational  support. 

The  fiscal  year  2003  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  increased  IDP  tempo- 
rarily by  $75  per  person  per  month  (from  $150  to  $225  per  month)  and  FSA  by  $150 
per  month  (from  $100  to  $250  per  month),  effective  from  October  1,  2002  through 
September  30,  2003.  The  Department  intends  to  continue  pa3dng  IDP  and  FSA  at 
these  increased  rates  through  December  31,  2003. 

Beginning  on  January  1,  2004,  the  Department's  plan  is  to  begin  pajang  an  addi- 
tional $225  per  month  in  HDP  to  military  personnel  serving  in  OIF/OEF  in  a  com- 
bat zone.  This  would  maintain  the  same  level  of  special  pay  as  IDP  and  FSA,  via 
increased  rates  HDP.  Further,  it  would  increase  the  special  pay  amount  for  mem- 
bers without  dependents,  who  are  serving  in  the  same  operation  in  the  same  loca- 
tion, by  $150  (these  latter  members  receive  a  $75  increase  in  special  pay  only  via 
IDP)  as  a  result  of  P.L.  108-11,  whereby  married  members  serving  alongside  them 
had  received  a  total  increase  of  $225  (an  additional  $75  in  IDP  and  an  additional 
$150  in  FSA).  The  same  increase  in  special  pays  should  be  normalized  for  all  troops 
in  combat,  regardless  of  marital  or  dependency  status.  The  additional  $225  per 
month  being  paid  to  members  in  combat  should  be  in  recognition  of  the  risk  that 
they  all  face — not  drawing  any  distinctions  as  to  their  marital  status  or  number  of 
family  dependents. 

The  fiscal  year  2004  Supplemental  funding  request  does  not  include  funding  for 
special  pays  for  personnel  other  than  those  involved  with  OEF,  OEF  and  Operation 
Noble  Eagle  (ONE).  For  example,  funding  for  special  pays  for  troops  deployed  to 
Bosnia  or  Kosovo  is  not  included  in  the  2004  Supplemental  funding  request. 

Question  What  is  funded  in  the  supplemental  request  for  the  incremental  cost  for 
each  of  these  special  pays? 

Answer.  The  FY  2004  Supplemental  requests  funds  for  the  incremental  cost  of  Im- 
minent Danger  pay  (IDP),  Family  Separation  Allowance  (FSA),  and  Hardship  Duty 
pay  (HDP)  by  Service  are  as  follows: 

[Dollars  in  mjliionsj 


Army  $339.9         $146.4         $541.4      $1,027.7 
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IDollars  In  aiillions) 


FSA 


642.1 


total 


Navy 28  6  10.5  28.6  67.7 

Marine  Corps 13  6  5.0  21.7  40.3 

Air  Force  31.7  30.4  50.4  112.5 

Total 413.8  192.3 


1,248.2 


Morale  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Question.  The  Supplemental  budget  request  includes  $431,000,000  for  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  costs.  Please  elaborate  on  what  these  funds  will  go  for,  and 
in  what  locations. 

Answer. 


Category 


FY  2004 
supplemental 


MWR  for  Deployed  Forces  $90.0 

Army  86.2 

Navy  3.2 

Air  Force 0.2 

Marine  Corps  0.4 

R&R  Program  392.6 

Army  362.6 

Navy  1.1 

Air  Force 10.6 

Marine  Corps  18.3 

Family  Support 63.6 

Army  44.2 

Navy  7.4 

Air  Force 3.7 

Marine  Corps  6.3 

SOCOM  2.3 

Exchange  Support  45.0 

Family  Counseling  15.9 

Total  607.4 


CENTCOM  AOR. 

Ships  deployed  in  CENTCOM  AOR. 

CENTCOM  AOR. 

CENTCOM  AOR. 

CONUS  visits. 


Provided  to  families  back  home. 


Support  remote  and  increased  demands 
Provided  to  families  back  home. 


Lift  and  Sustain  Multinational  Forces 

Question.  United  States  forces  are  getting  some  help  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  from 
coalition  forces.  And  we  understand  the  Administration  is  working  to  get  more  coali- 
tion or  multinational  forces  and  to  thus  relieve  the  pressure  on  U.S.  forces. 

Please  recap  the  multinational  forces  being  provided  by  other  countries  now,  and 
in  the  coming  rotations. 

Answer.  46  nations  are  currently  providing  support  for  stability  and  humanitarian 
operations  in  Iraq.  Of  this,  32  nations  are  providing  approximately  24,000  military 
personnel  for  stability  operations. 

An  additional  14  nations,  including  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  South  Korea  are  con- 
sidering providing  combat  forces  for  Iraq. 

Additionally,  we  have  just  completed  an  analysis  of  combat  support  requirements 
for  future  rotations,  and  have  identified  19  various  missions  which  may  be  met  by 
coalition  forces.  An  evaluation  of  what  countries  can  best  fill  these  missions  is  ongo- 
ing. 
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Question.  What  is  meant  by  providing  lift  and  sustainment  to  these  multinational 
forces? 

Answer.  A  significant  number  of  countries  with  limited  financial  resources  are 
willing  to  provide  military  forces  for  stability  operations  in  Iraq.  For  these  countries, 
the  United  States  is  providing  strategic  lift  to  the  theater  of  operations,  a  6  month 
personnel  rotation,  and  re-deployment  of  forces  and  equipment  to  the  home  nation 
after  forces  have  been  deployed  for  12  months. 

The  United  States  is  also  providing  life  sustainment  and  other  logistical  support 
to  some  coalition  forces  in  Iraq  at  no  cost.  This  includes  the  provision  of  water,  food, 
laundry  services,  showers/latrines,  vector  control,  medical  care,  fuel  (including  petro- 
leum, oils,  lubricants,  and  gasoline),  and  some  equipment  to  include  vehicles,  battle 
dress  uniform,  and  communications  equipment.  Equipment  costs  are  largely  covered 
by  State  Department  Peacekeeping  Operation  (PKO)  funds  provided  in  the  FY  2003 
Emergency  Supplemental. 

Question.  Are  some  countries  that  are  not  willing  to  contribute  military  units  will- 
ing to  contribute  in  this  sustainment  area  by  providing  funding,  equipment,  or  con- 
tractor provided  services? 

Answer.  Nations  that  are  not  providing  military  forces  for  the  most  part  have  not 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  provide  funding,  equipment,  a  contract  provided  serv- 
ices. One  Gulf  nation  provided  airlift  to  the  Bulgarian  battalion  serving  in  the  Pol- 
ish-led division  to  the  theater  of  operations  at  no  cost. 

Based  on  fundraising  efforts  over  the  last  six  months,  we  believe  it  is  more  effec- 
tive to  ask  for  contributions  for  reconstruction  activities  in  Iraq  rather  than  con- 
tributions for  funding,  equipment,  or  contractor  services  for  U.S.  and/or  coalition 
forces  currently  operating  in  Iraq. 

Military  Personnel  End  Strength  Levels 

Question.  Each  of  the  Services  will  start  fiscal  year  2004  above  their  normal  end 
strength  levels.  What  is  the  number  of  personnel  each  Service  is  currently  over 
strength? 

Answer.  The  table  below  provides  the  active  duty  end  strength  overages  as  of  30 
September  2003  as  compared  to  FY  2003  authorized  end  strength  levels. 

30  Sept.  2003  end 
strength  overage 

Army  19,301 

Navy  6,535 

Marine  Corps  2,779 

Air  Force  16,062 

Total  DoD  44,677 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  requested  in  the  Supplemental  for  the  cost  of  the 
military  personnel  over  execution? 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  request  includes  $2.5  billion  for  active  duty  over 
strength. 

Question.  What  are  the  current  active  duty  end  strength  levels  for  Iraq,  Afghani- 
stan and  CENTCOM  AOR? 

Answer.  The  table  below  provides  the  number  of  active  duty  personnel  mobilized 
by  military  operation  as  of  the  week  of  22  September  2003.  These  force  levels  in- 
clude active  duty  personnel  supporting  each  operation,  whether  in  theater  of 
CONUS. 

Active  duty  personnel 

Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  ;.132,600 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF) 7,900 

Operation  Noble  Eagle  (ONE)  — 

Total  140,500 

Question.  What  is  the  current  Guard  and  Reserve  mobilization  level  for  Reserve 
forces  by  operation? 

Answer.  The  table  below  provides  the  approximate  number  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
personnel  mobilized  by  military  operation  as  of  the  week  of  22  September  2003. 
These  force  levels  include  all  Guard  and  Reserve  members  supporting  each  oper- 
ation, whether  in  theater  or  CONUS. 

Mobilized  Guard  / 
Reserve 

Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  65,600 
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Miihi/izcd  duardl 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF) 32,900 

Operation  Noble  Eagle  (ONE)  71,000 

Total  169,500 

Question.  What  does  the  Supplemental  request  assume  the  Reserve  mobilized  lev- 
els will  be  during  fiscal  year  2004? 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  request  includes  an  average  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  end  strength  of  191,950  to  be  mobilized  during  fiscal  year  2004.  This  force 
level  includes  all  Reserve  and  National  Guard  end  strength  members  supporting 
contingency  operations,  whether  in  theater  or  CONUS  (e.g.  those  on  CONORS  or- 
ders, but  in  CONUS  training  up). 

Unit  Level  Refjuildinc;  Projects 

Question.  Recent  news  articles  have  noted  numerous  projects  that  are  being  per- 
formed by  military  units,  that  is,  by  companies  or  platoons.  These  types  of  efforts 
are  said  to  be  under-reported  and  that  these  projects  represent  the  good  news  and 
successful  side  of  the  occupation  operation.  An  example  is  the  rebuilding  of  a  school. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  these  types  of  efforts  by  military  units  to  help  to  rebuild 
Iraq? 

Answer.  United  States  military  units  do  indeed  assist  the  Iraqi  people  to  rebuild 
their  country.  Examples  include  helping  to  rebuild  schools  and  restore  official  build- 
ings to  a  usable  condition.  Units  involved  are  both  specialized,  such  as  engineer 
companies,  and  non-specialized,  such  as  infantry  or  artillery  units,  which  may  have 
access  to  heavy  equipment  such  as  bulldozers  and  hoists.  Normally,  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA)  will  identify  appropriate  projects  through  its  contacts 
with  local  Iraqi  officials.  CPA  will  then  coordinate  with  CJTF-7  and  U.S.  military 
commanders  to  apply  the  resources.  The  U.S.  division  commander  is  the  final  au- 
thority to  approve  a  unit's  participation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  civic  as- 
sistance projects  are  conducted  only  when  manpower  and  time  are  available.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  the  unit's  primary  missions  and  tasks  or  degrade  security. 

Question.  How  are  such  military  rebuilding  projects  funded  .  .  .  does  the  unit  use 
operating  funds  that  would  normally  go  for  parts  and  fuel? 

Answer.  The  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  has  been  funding  a  Commander's 
Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP)  using  seized  Iraqi  assets  to  fund  the  military 
rebuilding  projects.  None  of  the  seized  Iraqi  assets  can  be  usfed  to  pay  for  parts  and 
fuel  for  the  U.S.  military. 

Question.  How  much  has  been  spent  so  far  for  such  projects? 

Answer.  As  of  22  November  2003,  the  military  has  spent  $97  million  from  the 
Commander's  Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP)  funding  on  urgent  humani- 
tarian and  reconstruction  projects  in  Iraq. 

Question.  Does  the  supplemental  funding  request  include  estimated  amounts 
needed  to  continue  such  activities?  If  yes,  how  much? 

Answer.  As  of  30  September  the  supplemental  request  did  not  include  funding  for 
the  Commander's  Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP).  However,  since  the  seized 
Iraqi  assets  were  becoming  exhausted,  the  Department  of  Defense  added  to  its  sup- 
plemental request.  In  the  fiscal  year  2004  Supplemental  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
Congress  provided  to  the  Department  of  Defense  the  authority  to  use  up  to  $180M 
of  DoD  appropriations  to  continue  the  flexible  and  responsive  CERP  for  urgent  hu- 
manitarian and  reconstruction  projects  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  for  fiscal  year 
2004. 

Body  Armor 

Question.  It  has  been  reported  that  modern  body  armor  has  saved  the  lives  of  nu- 
merous soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  However,  we  continue  to  hear  that  units 
deployed  to  the  combat  zones  do  not  have  enough  of  the  modern  body  armor,  with 
the  ceramic  plate  inserts,  to  equip  all  their  soldiers.  The  shortages  seem  to  be  most 
acute  in  deploying  guard  and  reserve  units.  What  are  the  key  differences  between 
the  so-called  Vietnam  era  flak  jacket,  and  the  modem  body  armor  with  armor  plate 
inserts? 

Answer.  Each  new  generation  of  body  armor  is  designed  to  increase  protective  ca- 
pability to  stop  or  slow  fragments  and  reduce  the  number  of  wounds  over  older 
versions.  The  latest  version,  which  is  being  fielded  to  troops  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq,  is  called  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA).  Below  is  a  comparison,  in  size  me- 
dium, between  the  Vietnam-era  Flak  Vest,  the  Desert  Storm  era  Personal  Armor 
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System  for  Ground  Troops  (PASGT)  with  the  Interim  Small  Arms  Protective  Vest 
(ISAPO),  and  the  current  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA),  which  consists  of  the  Outer 
Tactical  Vest  (OTV)  and  the  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts  (SAPI). 

Vietnam-era  FLAK  VEST  Desert  Storm-era  PASGT  with  ISAPO  Today's  IBA 

Weight 28  lbs  (dry)  Vest— 9.1  lbs  OTV— 8.4  lbs 

ISAPO— 16  lbs  SAPI— 8  lbs 

Total— 25.1  lbs  Total— 164  lbs. 

Ballistics Fragmentation  only Vest — fragmentation  only OTV — fragmentation  plus 

With  ISAPO — small  arms  up  9mm  handgun 

to  7.62mm.  With  SAPI— multiple  hits  from 
7.62mm  ball  ammo. 

Other  design  elements  incorporated  into  IBA  that  were  not  part  of  the  previous 
version  of  body  armor,  the  PAGST,  address  load  carrying  and  modularity.  Webbing 
on  the  exterior  of  the  IBA's  OTV  allows  the  mounting  of  various  items  of  field  gear 
in  place  of  having  to  wear  additional  load  bearing  suspenders  to  accommodate  am- 
munition pouches,  etc,  thus  helping  to  reduce  overall  weight.  Also  various  compo- 
nents, including  the  ballistic  panels,  can  be  replaced  within  the  IBA,  which  allows 
for  ballistic  material  upgrades  and  easier  repairs  to  the  nylon  camouflage  shell. 

Question.  What  is  the  supply  status  of  modem  body  armor  sets,  including  the 
availability  of  armor  plate  inserts,  the  SAPI  (Special  Armor  Plate  Insert)  plates? 

Answer.  To  date,  the  Army  has  fielded  265,200  Outer  Tactical  Vests  (OTV)  and 
135,860  sets  of  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts  (SAPI)  Army-wide.  One  set  of  SAPI, 
consisting  of  two  individual  SAPI  plates,  combined  with  an  OTV  equals  one  "modem 
body  armor  set"  called  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA).  The  Coalition  Forces  Land 
Component  Commander  (CFLCC)  still  requires  30,426  OTVs  and  56,382  sets  of 
SAPI.  In  anticipation  of  receiving  funding  fi-om  the  FY03  Iraqi  Freedom  Fund  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  Army  has  already  begun  to  take  steps  to  further  increase  IBA 
production  rates  in  order  to  fulfill  CFLCC's  remaining  IBA  requirements  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Question.  Does  the  current  supplemental  budget  request  fully  fund  the  estimated 
need  for  modern  body  armor  and  armor  plate  inserts?  When  will  all  the  needed 
modem  body  armor  be  available  to  the  troops? 

Answer.  The  Department  plans  to  use  $310  million  fi-om  the  FY03  Iraqi  Freedom 
Fund  to  procure  Interceptor  Body  Armor  (IBA),  which  includes  the  Outer  Tactical 
Vest  (OTV)  and  the  Small  Arms  Protective  Inserts  (SAPI).  This  $310  million  will 
fully  fund  the  Department's  remaining  IBA  requirement  for  all  Soldiers  deployed  in 
support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Our  current  plan  calls  for  the  remaining  IBA 
requirement  to  be  filled  with  November  2003  production  quantities. 

,  Depot  Maintenance 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  almost  three  billion  dollars  for  incre- 
mental depot  maintenance  of  weapons,  and  weapon  system  platforms  requiring 
major  service  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  combat  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and 
elsewhere.  All  this  equipment  must  be  restored  to  mission-capable  status  to  prevent 
degradation  in  readiness  and  to  be  available  for  any  future  combat  operation. 

Please  discuss  how  the  services  are  rotating  equipment  back  to  the  depots  for  re- 
pair and  overhaul. 

Answer.  The  Navy  restores  its  ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons  during  scheduled 
maintenance  periods.  These  schedules  have  been  modified  to  support  both  OIF/OEF 
and  restoration  to  full  operating  conditions.  This  process  is  part  of  DOD's  plan  for 
resetting  the  force.  Repair  and  overhaul  work  is  performed  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  good  assessment  of  the  amount  of  depot  work  that  needs 
to  be  done?  Do  you  have  assessment  teams  operating  in  theater  to  determine  how 
much  work  and  what  kind  of  work  will  be  required? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Navy  does  have  a  good  assessment  of  depot  maintenance  and 
repair  work  that  must  be  accomplished.  Naval  aircraft  and  ships  are  inducted  into 
naval  air  depots,  naval  shipyards,  and  private  facilities  in  one  of  two  ways:  sched- 
uled and  unscheduled.  Scheduled  events  are  calendar  based;  so  in  any  given  year, 
month  by  month,  the  number  of  aircraft  and  ships  ready  to  be  inducted  into  mainte- 
nance and  repair  facilities  is  known.  Naval  aircraft  engine  repair  requirements  are 
based  on  the  number  of  predicted  engine  failures  per  flight  hour  and  meeting  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  Readiness  Based  Spared  (RBS)  requirements.  RBS  re- 
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quirements  count  the  number  of  engines  required  to  go  into  each  of  the  Navy's  air- 
craft plus  an  additional  number  for  spares. 

To  sustain  the  Navy's  forward-depoyed  mission,  a  network  of  public  and  private 
depot  support  facilities  is  in  place  to  meet  unscheduled/emergent  repair  require- 
ments. The  Fleets  determine  how  much  and  what  kind  of  work  is  needed  based  on 
in-theater  inspections,  system  condition  assessments,  and  maintenance  plans. 

Question.  I  believe  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  drew  its  equipment  from  pre-posi- 
tioned  sets.  Will  that  equipment  be  used  by  follow-on-forces,  or  will  it  go  to  the 
depot  for  overhaul  and  then  back  into  storage? 

Answer.  The  majority  of  equipment  used  by  3ID  was  from  Army  Prepostioned 
Stocks  (APS),  totaling  over  7,000  major  pieces  of  equipment.  The  Army  expects  to 
use  the  majority  of  this  equipment  for  rotational  forces  during  Operation  Iraqi  Free- 
dom's continuing  operations.  To  date,  only  that  equipment  requiring  depot  level 
work  is  being  processed  for  shipment  to  CONUS  depots. 

Question.  Can  the  depot  system  absorb  all  of  this  extra  work? 

Answer.  The  Army's  focus  remains  on  RESETing  the  force  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  meet  future  combatant  commanders'  requirements.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
Army  RESET  requirements  will  be  satisfied  through  a  combination  of  organic  and 
contract  support.  The  Army  has  developed  a  plan  to  ramp  up  production  at  their 
five  organic  depots  that  will  permit  41%  of  the  RESET  workload  to  be  performed 
by  the  depots.  To  accommodate  this  additional  workload,  the  depots  will  expand  pro- 
duction through  use  of  increased  overtime,  new  hires,  optimization  of  their  Public/ 
Private  Partnerships,  augmentation  of  their  workforces  through  contract  field 
teams,  and  improved  productivity  from  process  improvements. 

Question.  Will  the  depots  go  to  additional  shifts?  Are  the  skilled  workers  available 
for  additional  shifts? 

Anwer.  The  depots  are  currently  working  a  2nd  and  3rd  shifts  in  select  shops  as 
result  of  our  effort  to  support  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  2003.  These  shifts  have  been 
retained  and  additional  shifts  for  the  remaining  depot  production  shops  are  being 
hired  to  ramp  up  production  across  the  spectrum.  The  Army's  five  maintenance  de- 
pots have  assessed  available  pools  of  potential  employees  (civilian  and  military  re- 
tires, BRAC95  displacements,  and  other  quealified  individuals)  within  their  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  hire  the  personnel  needed  to  exe- 
cute the  plan  described  above.  The  depots  have  already  started  the  recruitment 
process  and  coordinated  with  all  necessary  civilian  personnel  office  centers  (CPOCs) 
to  expedite  the  referral  list.  Various  depots  are  generating  additional  skilled  labor 
by  utilizing  contractor  field  teams  (CFTs). 

Cost  Estimating 

Question.  We  understand  that  the  supplemental  budget  request  is  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  modeling  and  some  specific  cost  factors  based  on  actual  experience  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  thus  far. 

Is  the  funding  requested  in  this  supplemental  adequate  to  restore  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  equipment  to  the  standards  specified  in  the  operators'  manual  suid  unit 
maintenance  manuals?  Is  necessary  depot  maintenance  fully  funded?  If  not,  how 
much  more  is  needed? 

Answer.  The  amount  requested  corresponds  with  the  funding  that  can  be  executed 
in  FY  2004,  after  depots  surge  to  accommodate  additional  work  (with  overtime  and 
extra  work  shifts).  However,  these  funds  will  not  restore  all  equipment  to  required 
levels.  A  significant  amount  of  equipment  and  weapons  systems  will  not  return  from 
theater  in  time  to  be  repaired  this  year.  The  funding  requested  was  calculated  based 
on  return  schedules  of  ships,  aircraft,  and  tanks  and  workload  capacities  in  both  the 
organic  and  private  sector  depots.  This  funding  will  restore  equipment  to  meet  read- 
iness levels  required.  Returning  all  equipment  to  pre-war  standards  wiU  take  place 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Question.  Is  the  funding  requested  in  this  supplemental  adequate  to  restock 
prepositioned  sets  for  supply  stocks,  repair  parts,  water  decontaminating  equipment, 
etc.  It  not,  how  much  more  is  needed? 

Answer.  In  FY  2003,  the  Department  transferred  funds  from  the  Iraq  Freedom 
Fund  (IFF)  to  ensure  that  U.S.  forces  are  reconstituted  in  a  timely  manner  and  mili- 
tary readiness  is  not  compromised.  Over  $100  million  was  allocated  to  the  Army  to 
restock  the  Army  prepositioned  sets,  both  land  based  and  aboard  ships,  in  order  to 
return  them  to  combat  ready  condition.  Any  additional  requirement  to  reset  the 
prepositioned  stocks  will  be  reviewed  during  the  President's  budget  and  execution 
review  in  FY  2004. 
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Personnel  Support  Costs 

Question.  About  three  billion  of  the  supplemental  request  is  for  the  cost  of  incre- 
mental personnel  support  for  active  component  and  mobilized  reserve  component 
forces. 

Are  these  costs  related  to  calling  up  forces  or  are  they  related  more  specifically 
to  deploying  forces  to  a  particular  place,  with  associated  special  clothing  and  equip- 
ment needs? 

Answer.  Yes,  Personnel  support  costs  includes  funding  for  both  Active  forces  and 
mobilized  Reserves  Component  (RC)  and  National  Guard  (NG)  personnel  directly  re- 
lated to  the  incremental  costs  for  Operation  Noble  Eagle  (ONE),  Operation  Endur- 
ing Freedom  (OEF),  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).  The  supplemental  request 
asks  for  $3.6  billion  under  the  personnel  support  costs  category.  Below  is  a  sum- 
mary of  this  section  of  the  supplemental: 

(Doltnrs  in  millions  i 

Active  Forces  Operation  and  Maintenance  funding  1,641 

Reserve  Forces  Operation  and  Maintenance  funding  431 

National  Guard  Operation  and  Maintenance  funding  835 

Health  Support  for  Reserve  and  Guard  658 

Total  3,565 

The  Operation  and  Maintenance  funds  finance  temporary  duty  allowances,  the 
purchase  of  clothing  and  peculiar  equipment  that  is  needed  by  individual  service 
personnel  in  the  Iraqi  and  Afghanistan  theaters.  The  category  also  includes  the 
health  care  funding  for  medical  support  of  the  mobilized  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

Question.  What  are  some  specific  examples  of  incremental  personnel  support 
costs? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  request  provides  for  the  incremental  personnel  costs 
for  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  forces. 

For  Reserves  Components  (RC)  and  National  Guard  (NG)  personnel  mobilized  in 
support  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle  (ONE),  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF),  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  the  supplemental  provides  for  their  mobilization  pay 
and  certain  special  compensation  directly  related  to  service  in  a  combat  zone.  With 
regards  to  Active  personnel,  the  supplemental  only  addresses  the  incremental  costs 
of  the  special  pay. 

Personal,  Active  or  Reserves  deployed  in  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM) 
area  of  operations  are  eligible  for  enhanced  special  pays,  including  Imminent  Dan- 
ger Pay  (IDP),  Family  Separation  Allowance  (FSA),  and  Hardship  Duty  Pay  (HDP). 

In  addition  to  special  pay,  the  supplemental  also  provides  funding  for  certain  pe- 
culiar equipment  like  clothing  that  the  personnel  being  deployed  in  the  CENTCOM 
area  of  operations  will  need  to  accomplish  their  duties. 

Question.  Will  these  types  of  expenses  be  encountered  every  time  we  rotate  forces 
in  and  out  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  or  will  some  of  the  equipment  be  reused? 

Answer.  Force  rotations  fluctuate  between  various  military  Components  and  are 
influenced  by  the  location  of  the  force  (Iraq  or  Afghanistan)  being  rotated.  For  this 
reason,  every  military  unit's  rotation  schedule  and  the  composition  of  the  rotation 
differs  depending  on  the  mission  requirement  and  the  structure  of  the  successor 
unit.  Often  equipment  of  the  rotating  unit  (departing  force)  is  left  in  the  deployment 
location  for  use  by  the  successor  unit  (arriving  force).  However,  this  not  practical 
or  beneficial  in  all  circumstances.  Some  equipment  may  rotate  out  with  the  depart- 
ing unit  if  the  equipment  is  no  longer  needed,  needs  repair  that  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  the  theater  (mainly  depot  level  maintenance  activities),  or  if  the  unit 
being  rotated  into  the  theater  is  not  specifically  trained  on  that  particular  set  of 
equipment.  While  every  effort  is  being  made  to  recycle  equipment  and  reduce  trans- 
portation costs,  a  portion  of  the  equipment,  particularly  heavily  used  transport  vehi- 
cles, will  have  to  be  replaced  at  some  time  because  of  the  high  operational  tempo. 
For  this  reason,  many  of  the  vehicles  currently  in  the  Iraq  will  be  rotated  during 
FY  2004  despite  the  fact  that  similar  equipment  is  still  needed  in  the  field.  This 
equipment  will  be  replaced  with  new  equipment  as  time  permits  and  as  units  rotate 
in  order  to  perform  needed  maintenance. 

Support  Ff)R  Multinational  Divisions 

Question.  The  budget  justification  indicates  that  part  of  the  request  for  the  Iraq 
Freedom  Fund  would  be  made  available  for  supplies,  services,  transportation,  and 
other  logistical  support  to  one  multinational  division  of  ground  troops  in  Iraq. 
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How  much  would  be  obligated  from  the  IFF  for  this  purpose,  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  provide  this  support? 

Answer.  $390.9  million  would  be  obligated  should  this  prove  to  be  necessary. 

Question.  What  is  the  funding  pohcy  regarding  U.S.  support  of  foreign  troops 
being  deployed  in  Iraq?  How  much  of  their  costs  are  being  reimbursed  or  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  and  how  much  is  being  covered  by  the  nations  supplying  the 
troops? 

Answer.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Staff,  Department  of  State 
and  appropriate  combatant  commanders  evaluate  whether  a  nation  has  the  financial 
resources  to  transport  and  sustain  themselves  in  Iraq.  If  a  country  has  a  capability 
that  is  needed,  yet  does  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  deploy  to  Iraq,  the 
United  States  will  provide  financial  assistance  to  transport  and  sustain  their  forces. 
This  includes  the  provision  at  no  cost  of  airlift  and  sealift,  food,  water,  billeting, 
power  generation,  showers/latrines,  vector  control,  medical  care,  and  other  logistical/ 
life  support. 

The  United  States  will  not  pay  for/reimburse  a  nation  for  the  following  costs:  sala- 
ries, insurance  for  personnel  and  equipment  that  are  deployed  to  theater,  special 
combat  pay  or  stipends,  pre-deployment  training  costs,  and  medical  exams/vaccina- 
tions. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  supplemental  request  will  be  obligated  for  support  of 
foreign  forces,  including  all  the  requested  special  authorities  to  provide  goods  and 
services  to  foreign  nations? 

Answer.  The  request  includes: 

$390.9  million  in  Army  O&M  for  lift  and  sustain 

$390.0  million  in  IFF  for  lift  and  sustain 

$1.4  billion  in  coalition  support  funding  which  can  be  used  to  reimburse  key  co- 
operating nations  providing  military  or  logistical  support. 

In  addition,  the  request  includes  $200  million  in  authority  (but  no  dedicated  fund- 
ing) for  training  and  equipping  foreign  military  forces. 

Assistance  for  Foreign  Nations 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  language  that  provides  that  "funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  provide  supplies, services,  transportation,  including  airlift  and 
sealift,  and  other  logistical  support  to  coalition  forces  supporting  military  and  sta- 
bility operations  in  Iraq". 

How  does  this  authority  differ  from  the  $1.4  billion  sought  to  reimburse  nations 
for  support  to  United  States  military  operations? 

Answer.  The  most  effective  use  of  the  authorities  provided  with  the  $1.4  billion 
Congress  generously  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  supplemental  has  often  proven 
to  be  through  an  Acquisition  and  Cross  Servicing  Agreement  (ACSA)  with  the  co- 
operating nation.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  would  be  more  efficient  for  one  of  the 
services  too  provide  the  support  directly  rather  than  go  through  an  ACSA  process. 
Moreover,  we  may  need  to  work  with  a  cooperating  nation  where  we  have  no  ACSA 
in  place. 

Question.  How  does  this  authority  differ  from  the  request  for  $200  million  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  military  forces  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  "and  other  friendly  nearby 
regional  nations"? 

Answer.  The  $200  million  in  requested  authorities  is  for  training  and  equipping 
foreign  military  forces  rather  than  reimbursing  foreign  military  forces  for  oper- 
ational or  logistical  support  for  U.S.  military  operations. 

Question.  Why  is  this  additional  authority  needed?  What  other  authorities  does 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  government 
have  to  provide  such  assistance  and  services? 

Answer.  There  is  no  permanent  statutory  authority  for  DOD  to  reimburse  key  co- 
operating nations  for  military  or  logistical  support  for  our  military  operations. This 
authority  would  enable  the  U.S.  military  to  streamline  the  reimbursement  process 
where  the  U.S.  military  is  providing  lift  or  logistical  support  for  military  forces  sup- 
porting our  operations. 

Question.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  will  be  obligated  ptirsuant  to  this  authority 
in  fiscal  year  2004? 

Answer.  While  we  have  no  firm  estimate,  however,  in  this  supplemental  request 
we  have  included  $390.9  million  in  the  Army  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M) 
request,  enough  to  lift  and  sustain  a  multinational  division  of  approximately  10,000 
troops  for  one  year,  so  that  should  this  authority  be  exercised  the  services  will  not 
be  forced  to  absorb  such  costs.  In  addition,  the  MND  led  by  the  Polish  armed  forces 
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is  planned  to  be  supported  from  FY  2003,  IFF  supplemental  funds  carried  forward 
into  FY  2004. 

Assistance  to  Military  Forces  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  Other  Regional 

Nations  " 

Question.  The  supplemental  budget  request  includes  language  that  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $200  million  to  provide  assistance  to  military  forces  in 
Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  other  friendly  nearby  regional  nations  to  enhance  their  capa- 
bility to  combat  terrorism  and  to  support  U.S.  military  operations  in  Iraq  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Why  is  this  additional  authority  needed? 

Answer.  Currently,  we  have  a  slow  and  cumbersom  process  which  relies  on  a 
patchwork  of  authorities  that  is  inappropriate  to  meet  today's  train  and  equip  re- 
quirements. Programs  are  designed  around  available  resources  and  their  inherent 
restrictions,  rather  than  driven  by  actual  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  a  flexible  source  of  funding  to  respond  expedi- 
tiously to  emerging,  non-traditional  threats,  which  are  directly  associated  with  the 
Global  war  on  Terrorism. 

To  fight  the  kind  of  war  that  we  face,  we  need  maximum  flexibility  to  benefit  from 
contributions  that  foreign  military  forces,  who  share  our  goals,  could  make.  In  some 
cases,  these  forces  are  unable,  or  are  limited  in  their  ability,  to  provide  effective  as- 
sistance without  equipment,  training  and  funding. 

The  language  that  the  DoD  is  requesting  would  eliminate  these  problems.  DoD 
would  be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  operational  needs  by  providing  needed  training, 
equipment  and  other  support  to  foreign  forces  to  enhance  their  capability  to  combat 
terr'orism,  operate  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  forces,  and  in  many  cases,  assume  mis- 
sions currently  being  executed  by  U.S.  forces. 

The  DoD  cannot  continue  to  reply  on  authorities  that  were  not  designed  for  train 
and  equip  purposes,  and  which  will  not  allow  the  quick  execution  of  train  and  equip 
missions.  We  need  to  mitigate  the  risks  of  failure  as  future  unanticipated  threats 
materialize. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  President  already  have  authority  to  provide  such  assistance 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act?  Why  aren't  existing  authorities  and  mechanisms  being  used? 

Answer.  The  State  Department  possesses  several  authorities  under  which  train 
and  equip  missions  can  be  funded,  principally  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF) 
and  Presidential  Drawdown  Authority.  Both  of  these  authorities,  however,  have  a 
number  of  limitations. 

FMF  funds  cannot  be  executed  rapidly,  and  are  designed  for  long-term  security 
cooperation  projects  including  defense  reform,  self-defense,  peacekeeping,  public 
works,  and  internal  security.  FMF  funds  are  not  designed  to  meet  unanticipated 
emerging  requirements.  These  funds  are  often  obligated  by  the  middle  of  a  fiscal 
year,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  reprogram.  As  a  result,  in  practice  unanticipated 
train  and  equip  missions  are  only  partially  funded  with  FMF. 

Presidential  Drawdown  is  an  authority,  not  a  source  of  funging.  Any  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  supplies  have  to  come  from  existing  Department  of  Defense  stocks.  U.S. 
readiness  can  be  affected  when  resources  are  taken  from  already  defined  and  funded 
requirements  to  fund  other  programs.  Additionally,  with  the  exception  of  drawdown 
authority  provided  under  the  Afghan  Freedom  Support  Act,  drawdown  does  not  pro- 
vide new  contracting  authority,  thus  limiting  what  can  be  provided  under  drawdown 
to  equipment  "in  stock".  Relying  on  equipment  that  is  "in  stock"  greatly  complicates 
mission  planning  and  execution. 

The  DoD  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  these  two  authorities  alone  because  they  were 
not  designed  for  train  and  equip  purposes,  and  they  do  not  allow  the  quick  execution 
of  train  and  equip  missions. 

Question.  What  is  the  division  of  funding  responsibility  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  for  (a)  training  and  equipping  a  new  Afghan 
army;  (b)  training  and  equipping  a  new  Iraqi  army;  (c)  providing  assistance  for  coa- 
lition partners  in  Iraq;  (d)  providing  assistance  for  partners  in  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism. 

Answer. 

(a)  The  Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Defense  have  jointly  funded  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA).  Department  of  State 
Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  funds  and  Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKO)  funds 
have  been  used  to  pay  salaries,  train,  and  equip  the  ANA  in  2002  and  2003.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  appropriations  have  been  used  to  train  and  equip  the  ANA 
through  the  presidential  drawdown  authority  provided  in  the  Afghan  Freedom  Sup- 
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port  Act.  DoD  Emergency  and  Extraordinary  Expense  (EEE)  authority  and  CINC 
Initiative  Fund  appropriations  have  also  been  used  in  the  past  to  fund  the  training 
and  equipping  of  the  ANA,  albeit  to  a  much  lesser  degree. 

(b)  Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  the  responsibility  for  training  and 
equipping  the  New  Iraqi  Army,  under  the  authorities  assigned  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  Funding  to  train  and  equip  the  New  Iraqi 
Army  has  come  from  DoD  appropriations  and  Iraqi  assets. 

(c)  The  United  States  is  providing  some  financial  assistance  to  enable  coalition 
partners  to  provide  military  forces  for  stability  operations  in  Iraq.  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  are  being  used  to  reimburse  some  coalition  partners  for 
transportation,  logistical  support,  and  life  sustainment  expenses  in  theater.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Peacekeeping  Operation  Funds  appropriations  have  been  used  to  pro- 
vide essential  military  equipment  to  coalition  partners  in  Iraq,  including  battle 
dress  uniforms,  and  communications  equipment. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  provide  foreign  aid/assistance  to  coalition 
partners  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism;  The  Department  of  State  has  responsibility 
for  providing  foreign  aid  and  other  assistance.  The  Department  of  Defense,  however, 
has  the  legal  authority  to  reimburse  nations  for  any  expenses  that  may  incur  sup- 
porting U.S.  military  operations  in  connection  with  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  In 
this  regard,  the  United  States  has  reimbursed  Pakistan,  Jordan,  Uzbekistan, 
Djibouti  and  other  countries  for  the  costs  that  they  have  incurred  supporting  U.S. 
military  operations  in  connection  with  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

Question.  What  nations  do  you  anticipate  would  receive  assistance  under  this  re- 
quest? 

Answer.  Some  train  and  equip  missions  which  might  be  undertaken  with  this  new 
authority  include  the  following: 

•  Train  and  Equip  an  Azeri  peacekeeping  brigade  which  Azerbaijan  plans  to 
send  to  Iraq. 

•  Enhance  DoD's  ongoing  train  and  equip  mission  in  Georgia. 

•  Sustain  and  expand  DoD's  ongoing  and  highly  successful  Counterterrorism 
training  in  Yemen. 

Status  of  Iraq  Freedom  Fund 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  2003  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  Congress  created  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  and  appropriated  $15.7  billion 
to  that  account.  In  this  supplemental  request,  you  are  seeking  almost  $2  billion  for 
this  account. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  supplemental? 

Answer.  As  of  September  30th,  the  balance  in  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  (IFF)  was 
$5,319.3  billion.  With  the  passage  of  the  FY  2004  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  108-87), 
the  balance  was  reduced  to  $1,822.7  billion  because  of  the  congressional  rescission 
of  funds  ($  -  3,490.0  billion). 

Known  planned  transfers  include  the  four  actions  noted  below;  when  these  trans- 
fers are  approved  and  processed,  the  balance  in  the  IFF  will  be  $937.9  million.  The 
remaining  funds  are  earmarked  for  battlefield  clearing  ($150.0  million).  Coalition 
Support  funding  ($638.3  million),  counter-terrorism  training  activities  ($25.0  mil- 
lion), and  procurement  of  the  Joint  Air  to  Surface  Stand-off  Missile  ( JASSM). 

Notification  Purpose  of  transfer  Funding 

October  1,  2003  Construction  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  Head-     $6.6  million. 

quarters  facility  at  West  Baghdad  International 

Airport. 
October  9,  2003  Reimburse  the  Army  for  the  administrative  Support     $174.8  million. 

provided  to  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority. 
October  14.  2003  Procure  Soldier  Armored  Protective  Inserts  (body     $310.0  million. 

armor). 
October  31,  2003  Funding  to  reimburse  coalition  partners  in  the  War    $400.0  million. 

on  Terrorism. 

Question.  Why  are  you  seeking  additional  funds  through  the  IFF,  rather  than 
through  traditional  appropriations  accounts? 

Answer.  The  Iraq  Freedom  Fund,  as  a  transfer  account,  provides  the  financial 
flexibility  to  quickly  respond  to  new  requirements  in  the  war  against  terrorism.  In 
the  FY  2004  Supplemental  Appropriations  Request,  we  are  seeking  $1,988,600,000 
to  fund  urgent  wartime  requirements  such  as  support  for  coalition  forces,  additional 
U.S.  forces  if  necessary,  over-ocean  transportation,  airlift  and  linguists.  Since  the 
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exact  cost  and  nature  of  the  requirements  are  uncertain,  funding  is  sought  in  the 
transfer  account  so  that  funds  may  be  moved  to  the  correct  appropriation  as  the  re- 
quirement is  defined. 

Contributions  From  Other  Countries 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account,  or  other  funds 
used  by  the  Department  to  collect  contributions  from  other  countries  for  activities 
in  Iraq?  (a)  How  much  is  in  the  fund?  (b)  What  are  your  projections  for  receipts  to 
the  fund?  (c)  Who  are  the  expected  donor  countries? 

Answer.  The  $13,215,000  balance  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Natural  Resources  Risk  Remediation  Fund  on  May  22,  2003,  to  fund 
emergency  fire  fighting  and  repair  of  damage  to  oil  facilities  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  108-11,  Apr.  16,  2003. 

(a)  The  current  balance  of  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  is  $1,314.63. 

(b)  There  are  no  projections  for  receipts  to  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 
Donor  countries  are,  however,  being  actively  solicited  to  provide  to  Iraqi  reconstruc- 
tion and  humanitarian  assistance.  Funds  in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  are 
restricted  to  use  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Authorization  of  Appropriations  in  accord- 
ance with  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  114. 

(c)  There  are  no  projections  of  expected  donor  countries  to  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account.  However,  many  countries  are  contributing  funds  to  Iraq  via  the 
MultiDonor  Trust  Fund  or  directly  to  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  (Note:  At- 
tached is  a  Congressional  Research  Service  Report  that  includes  a  list  of  the  country 
contributions  to  reconstruction  and  stabilization  in  Postwar  Iraq.) 

Question.  Are  there  restrictions  on  any  of  the  contributions,  such  as  it  can  only 
go  to  help  with  humanitarian  work,  or  for  non-lethal  purposes? 

Answer.  Donations  to  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  are  not  accepted  by  the 
Department  if  they  are  given  with  any  restrictions.  The  use  of  the  funds  in  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  is  within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  Title  10,  United  States  Code  Section  2608(c)(2)  which  states  that:  "Funds 
in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  shall  not  be  made  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure except  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  subsequent  appropria- 
tions Acts." 

Question.  What  sort  of  things  have  been  or  are  expected  to  be  received  as  "In- 
kind"  contributions? 

Answer.  The  pledging  and  provision  of  in-kind  contributions  has  been  significant 
and  come  from  many  countries.  To  date,  contributions  have  largely  focused  on  the 
humanitarian  arena.  Examples  include: 

•  Italy's  provision  of  staff  with  banking  and  audit  talents,  as  well  as  power 
plant  and  traffic  control  expertise. 

•  Japan  deployed  several  C-130s  to  provide  transportation  services  for  UN 
agencies. 

•  Austria's  treatment  of  severely  sick  Iraq  children  in  Austria. 

•  Numerous  countries  are  participating  in  the  adopt-a-hospital  program,  and 
provided  food  and  medical  supplies. 

•  Bosnia's  provision  of  teams  to  perform  the  removal  of  landmines 

•  Croatia's  provision  of  blankets,  tents,  sleeping  bags,  flour,  sugar  and  water 
disinfectants. 

•  Many  countries  sent  workers  to  rehabilitate  water  production  units,  train 
security  forces  and  constnact  public  health  centers. 

Question.  This  supplemental  request  includes  $600  million  for  additional  fuel 
costs.  Why  not  ask  allies  in  the  region  to  provide  the  fuel? 

Answer.  The  allies  in  the  region  have,  and  continue  to,  provide  fuel  for  military 
and  humanitarian  operations.  The  $600  million  requested  in  the  supplemental  is 
over  and  above  what  has  been  provided  both  as  assistance  in  kind  to  U.S.  Forces 
and  for  humanitarian  relief  of  the  Iraqi  people.  The  main  products  required  are  Liq- 
uefied Petroleum  Gas  (LPG),  used  for  cooking;  kerosene,  used  for  heating  in  the 
winter  months;  benzene,  for  auto  fuel,  and  diesel,  to  fuel  larger  equipment  and 
power  generation. 

Pa\'ments  to  Pakistan,  Jordan  and  Other  Nations 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  $1.14  billion  for  payments  to  Paki- 
stan, Jordan,  and  other  key  cooperating  nations,  for  logistical,  military  and  other 
support  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  to  United  States  military  operations. 

Of  the  $1.4  billion  provided  for  similar  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  supple- 
mental appropriations  act,  how  much  remains  unobligated? 
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Answer.  Of  the  total  $1.4  billion,  the  Department  has  expended  or  is  in  process 
of  expending  (i.e.,  the  Secretary  has  provided  the  Congress  with  a  15-day  notifica- 
tion of  his  intent  to  make  a  reimbursement)  approximately  $481  million.  CENTCOM 
is  in  process  of  finalizing  an  additional  reimbursement  request  for  Pakistan  totaling 
approximately  $130  million,  and  the  Secretary  has  set-aside  $530  million  to  fund 
the  Multi-National  Division  in  Iraq  (for  which  reimbursement  requests  have  not  yet 
been  received).  This  leaves  an  unobligated  balance  of  approximately  $259  million  to 
cover  future  reimbursement  requests  from  Pakistan,  Jordan  and  other  key  cooper- 
ating nations. 

Question.  What  nations  have  received  funding  for  such  support,  and  what  nations 
do  you  expect  will  receive  assistance  in  the  future? 

Answer.  The  following  countries  have  received  reimbursement  for  support  pro- 
vided to  U.S.  military  operations: 

Czech  Republic 

Djibouti 

Pakistan 

Jordan 

Oman 

Uzbekistan 

The  Department  currently  is  processing  a  reimbursement  request  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand,  will  make  additional  reimbursements  to  Pakistan  and  Jordan  for 
their  continuing  support,  and  will  reimburse  Poland  for  costs  incurred  with  Multi- 
National  Division  in  Iraq.  Other  nations  that  provide  support  to  U.S.  military  oper- 
ations may  be  reimbursed  provided  their  requests  satisfy  the  criteria  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

Question.  How  does  the  Department  of  Defense  ascertain  which  costs  should  be 
reimbursed? 

Answer.  The  Department  follows  a  rigorous  review  process  in  determining  which 
costs  should  be  reimbursed.  The  following  steps  outline  the  process  used: 

•  The  U.S.  Embassy  submits  the  reimbursement  request  to  the 
OUSD( Comptroller)  and  the  Combatant  Commander. 

•  The  Combatant  Commander  validates  the  level  and  type  of  support  pro- 
vided. 

•  The  OySD(  Comptroller)  analyst  reviews  documentation  and  determines  if 
the  amount  requested  for  reimbursement  is  reasonable. 

•  OUSD( Comptroller)  prepares  a  reimbursement  package  for  review  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  internal  OSD 
Legal  Review. 

•  Upon  receipt  of  State  Department  and  0MB  concurrence,  and  of  all  internal 
OSD  coordinations,  a  reimbursement  package  is  prepared  for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approval. 

•  When  the  reimbursement  package  is  approved  by  the  SECDEF,  notification 
letters  are  sent  to  the  Congress  providing  15-day  notice  of  SECDEF's  intent  to 
make  a  reimbursement. 

•  15  days  after  delivery  of  the  notification  letters,  funds  are  transferred  to 
the  country. 

Question.  What  roles  do  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of  0MB  play  in 
this  process,  since  the  request  includes  language  that  provides  that  they  must  con- 
cur in  such  payments? 

Answer.  All  reimbursement  requests  are  coordinated  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  prior  to  submitting  the  reimbursement 
request  package  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Both  the  State  Department  and  0MB 
must  concur  with  the  reimbursement  request  before  the  SECDEF  will  authorize 
payment. 

Question.  The  bill  language  that  has  been  submitted  as  part  of  this  request  ex- 
pands upon  previous  language  that  limited  payments  to  nations  that  provided  only 
logistical  and  military  support,  as  opposed  to  other  support.  In  addition,  such  pay- 
ments were  limited  to  nations  that  provided  support  in  connection  with  military  ac- 
tion in  Iraq  and  the  global  war  on  terrorism;  the  new  request  contains  no  such  limi- 
tation. Why  is  the  Department  seeking  broader  authority? 

Answer.  The  Administration  requested  the  additional  authority  to  provide  flexi- 
bility in  responding  to  requests  for  support  from  coalition  partners  to  cover  un- 
known eventualities  not  otherwise  covered  by  military  or  logistics  support. 
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Procurement  of  Items 

Question.  The  supplemental  request  includes  almost  $5.3  billion  for  procurement 
of  a  variety  of  weapons  and  good  needed  to  maintain  our  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghan- 
istan, and  in  support  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle. 

Are  these  funds  only  being  requested  to  replace  items  lost  during  combat  oper- 
ations, or  will  new  items  be  purchased  to  enhance  our  military  readiness? 

Answer.  Funds  requested  will  replace  items  lost  during  operations  and  will  also 
provide  new  equipment  and  capabilities  for  units  deplo)ring  to  Iraq.  Additionally,  for 
funds  requested  to  replace  items  lost  during  combat  operations,  if  an  upgraded  item 
exists  (i.e.  a  newer  model  vehicle  or  computer  processor)  it  will  be  purchased  rather 
than  the  older  version  that  was  destroyed/expended.  Significant  new  items  being 
procured  are  up-armored  HMMWVs  (UAH)  and  equipment  to  support  deploying  En- 
hanced Separate  Brigades. 

Question.  Will  the  supplemental  funding  allow  for  the  replacement  of  all  items 
lost  during  combat  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan?  If  not,  what  items  will  not 
be  replaced,  and  why  not? 

Answer.  Only  items  that  have  been  deemed  critical  and  whose  inventory  levels 
dictate  that  replacement  items  must  be  purchased  will  be  replaced.  If  every  item 
destroyed  or  expended  were  to  be  replaced,  the  cost  would  rapidly  become  prohibi- 
tive. 

Question.  Will  the  supplemental  funding  allow  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  to 
enhance  force  protection  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  supplemental  allows  for  purchase  of  force  protection  items,  in 
fact,  certain  things  in  the  supplemental  are  for  the  express  purpose  of  enhancing 
force  protection  for  deplojang  units — for  example,  up-armored  HMMWVs  and 
counter-sniper,  or  counter-mortar  radars  (procured  under  the  Rapid  Equip  the  Force 
initiative).  Other  procurement  items  include  mission  essential  equipment  that  will 
enhance  the  dismounted  soldier's  capability  advantage  against  the  enemy. 

Question.  Will  supplemental  fiinding  provide  for  improved  housing  morale  related 
items  for  U.S.  forces?  If  so,  will  such  funding  provide  only  for  U.S.  forces  or  for  other 
coalition  forces  as  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  FY  04  supplemental  funding  will  cover  the  cost  for  improved 
habitability  for  U.S.  forces  such  as  power  generators,  latrine  units,  mess  facilities, 
laundry,  and  relocatable  quarters.  These  deployed  troops  will  be  moved  out  of  sub- 
standard, vacant  buildings  and  tents.  They  will  be  provided  with  secure,  non-perma- 
nent billeting  in  temporary  base  camps.  Furthermore,  the  supplemental  request  will 
also  provide  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  support  for  deployed  personnel, 
such  as  the  Rest  and  Recreation  Leave  program  for  active  duty  military  members 
and  civilians  serving  in  combat  locations.  Other  MWR  support  for  the  troops  and 
their  families  includes  recreation/entertainment  activities,  commissary  support,  fam- 
ily support,  and  exchange  support. 

For  coalition  forces,  the  supplemental  funding  will  provide  basic  sustainment 
(food,  shelter,  laundry,  supplies)  support  for  those  countries  that  cannot  cover  those 
costs  themselves.  This  support  v/ill  be  funded  separately  from  any  MWR  funding  for 
U.S.  forces. 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities 

Question.  Included  in  the  supplemental  request,  is  $73  million  for  Drug  Interdic- 
tion and  Counter-Drug  Activities.  These  funds  are  requested  for  such  activities  re- 
lated to  Afghanistan. 

What  activities,  specifically,  will  be  supported  with  this  $73  million  request? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Government  is  still  working  with  the  international 
community  to  develop  specific  programs,  which  address  the  drug  production  problem 
in  Afghanistan.  DoD  envisions  providing  support  for  infrastructure  for  land  ports  of 
entry;  an  intelligence  fusion  center;  maintenance  facilities,  hangars,  trucks,  etc.;  es- 
tablishing communications  networks;  individual  non-lethal  equipment  such  as  night 
vision  goggles  and  global  positioning  systems;  ground  sensors  between  ports  of 
entry;  research  and  development;  and  other  regional  support. 

Question.  In  material  accompanying  the  request,  is  an  explanation  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  Afghanistan's,  unified  campaign  against  narcotics  trafficking 
and  terrorist  activities.  Does  the  language,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  allow  for  these 
funds  to  be  used  in  support  of  counter-terrorism  activities? 

Answer.  The  Department's  counterdrug  activities  include  those  measures  taken  to 
detect,  interdict,  disrupt,  or  curtail  any  activity  that  is  reasonably  related  to  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  measures  taken  to  detect, 
interdict,  disrupt,  or  curtail  activities  related  to  substances,  material,  weapons,  or 
resources  used  to  finance,  support,  secure,  cultivate,  process,  or  transport  illegal 
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drugs.  Since  some  narco-traffickers  are  also  involved  in  funding  terrorist  operations, 
the  money  from  drug  trafficking  could  support  terrorist  activities. 

Question.  Is  this  a  continuation  of  existing  activity  or  does  the  request  support 
new  activities? 

Answer.  The  Countemarcotics  Central  Transfer  Account  currently  funds  minimal 
countemarcotics  efforts  in  the  CENTCOM  Area  of  Responsibility,  primarily  Special 
Operations  Forces  countemarcotics  training  deployments.  This  program  supports 
the  international  community  to  address  drug  production  in  Afghanistan  and  is  a 
new  initiative  within  the  Department. 

Question.  If  the  request  is  to  fund  training,  equipment,  and  other  items  related 
to  Afghanistan's  narcotics  trafficking  problem,  what  assumptions  were  used  to  de- 
velop this  estimate  for  example,  what  is  the  estimated  extent  of  the  training?  What 
types  of  equipment  will  be  provided? 

Answer.  DoD  is  currently  working  with  the  U.K.  and  other  international  partners 
to  develop  a  countemarcotics  training  plan  in  Afghanistan.  The  cost  estimate  was 
developed  based  on  the  Department's  experience  supporting  countemarcotics  efforts 
in  Colombia,  Thailand  and  other  nations. 

Question.  The  request  includes  a  provision  that  allows  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  the  usual  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  and  for  the  transfer  back  from 
these  appropriations  if  the  funds  are  not  necessary  for  drug  interdiction  and 
counter-drug  activities.  Would  it  be  your  intent  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an  ac- 
counting of  any  funds  transferred  back  to  this  appropriation? 

Answer.  The  authority  to  move  funds  back  to  the  Countemarcotics  Central  Trans- 
fer Account  is  not  new.  We  were  given  this  authority  in  Fiscal  Year  2003  and  all 
funds  transferred  back  to  the  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities  appro- 
priation is  recorded  on  a  DD1415-3,  Internal  Reprogramming  Action.  We  have  al- 
ways shown  the  Congress  our  previous  execution  year  experience  when  we  submit 
our  Congressional  Justification  Budget  in  February.  Additionally,  we  submit  prior 
year  execution  data  to  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  to  fulfill  the 
congressional  reporting  requirement  of  Section  705(d)  of  the  ONDCP  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1998. 

Requests  for  FBI,  Department  of  Energy,  and  Coast  Guard 

Question.  The  supplemental  budget  request  for  Defense  activities  includes  funding 
of  $15.5  million  for  the  FBI,  $3  million  for  the  Department  of.Energy,  and  $80  mil- 
lion for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Why  aren't  separate  requests  being  made  for  these  activities  in  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation accounts  that  fund  these  agencies? 

Answer.  The  DoD  supplemental  request  includes  $80  million  for  Coast  Guard  op- 
erations in  the  USCENTCOM  Area  of  Operations  (AOR).  The  Coast  Guard  has  his- 
torically had  a  military  role  during  war,  and  this  occasion  is  no  exception.  The  Coast 
Guard  possess  and  contributes  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  with  capabilities, 
authorities,  and  expertise  in  the  area  of  harbor  control  and  interdiction  of  commer- 
cial shipping,  which  exceeds  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  availability  of  Coast 
Guard  ships  and  personnel  in  OIF  allows  the  Navy  to  concentrate  their  assets  on 
their  primary  mission. 

Because  the  Coast  Guard  in  operating  in  the  AOR  under  CENTCOM  control,  per- 
forming a  military  mission  under  a  Deployment  Order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  it  was  determined  that  their  costs  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  other  Armed  Services,  with  their  funding  request  included  in  the  Navy's  esti- 
mate. 

The  DoD  supplemental  request  does  not  specifically  include  funds  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DoE).  However,  there 
is  a  potential  that  DoD  Components  may  during  the  execution  of  the  FY  2004  pro- 
gram, employ  services  and  capabilities  possessed  by  the  FBI  and  the  DoE. 

Transfer  Authority 

Question.  The  Administration's  request  for  supplemental  Defense  spending  in- 
cludes language  that  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion between  the  appropriations  accounts  contained  in  the  supplemental  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, nearly  $2  billion  is  requested  for  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund,  which  is  essentially 
a  transfer  account.  Finally,  transfer  authority  of  up  to  $500  million  is  proposed  for 
military  construction  activities.  That  totals  $7.5  billion  in  transfer  authority. 

Why  is  such  a  large  level  of  transfer  authority  needed  by  the  Department?  Don't 
you  have  a  fairly  refined  model  of  determining  the  cost  of  OPTEMPO  that  is  already 
reflected  in  the  budget  request? 
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Answer.  The  DoD  has  prepared  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  operations 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  Operation  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  estimate  is  based  on 
the  most  current  available  force  structure  plans  and  assumptions  from  the  Joint 
Staff  and  CENTCOM  headquarters.  However,  even  the  best-prepared  plans  are  sub- 
ject to  threat  and  requirement  driven  changes.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  modem 
warfighting,  the  Military  Component's  tactics  and  strategies  during  execution  often 
difers  from  plans  developed  only  weeks  before.  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  and 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  are  no  exception  in  this  situation.  Military  op- 
erations are  dynamic  in  nature,  thus  the  funding  that  supports  them  must  be  adapt- 
able as  situations  and  requirements  change.  The  DoD  requires  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  to  these  changes  in  the  environment,  and  consequently,  needs  to  be  able  to 
shift  funding  between  appropriations  in  order  to  address  these  changes. 

The  DoD  has  asked  that  $1,989  billion  of  the  amounts  requested  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  (IFF)  appropriation,  a  transfer  account  that  pro- 
vides the  DoD  the  flexibility  to  realign  funds  based  on  the  most  current  situation 
in  the  theater.  The  Congress  will  be  notified  in  writing  prior  to  transferring  the 
funds  from  the  IFF  to  a  DoD  appropriation. 

The  authority  to  transfer  $500  million  for  military  construction  is  needed  by  the 
DoD  in  order  to  be  able  to  react  quickly  to  contingency  construction  requirements 
without  having  to  seek  additional  funds  from  the  Congress.  The  Congress  will  be 
notified  prior  to  any  transfer  of  funds. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.] 


Thursday,  May  1,  2003. 
MISSILE  DEFENSE  AGENCY 
WITNESS 

lieutenant  general  ronald  t.  kadish,  director,  missile  de- 
fense agency,  united  states  air  force 

Introduction 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Lieutenant  General 
Ronald  T.  Kadish,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Missile  Defense  Agen- 
cy. On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
we  appreciate  your  service  and  the  critical  importance  of  the  work 
that  you  are  about.  Our  friends  are  on  their  way  from  other  very 
important  meetings.  Our  Commander  in  Chief  has  said  that  we 
have  to  keep  you  guys  on  time,  so  we  might  as  well  move  ahead. 
I  will  begin  by  brief  opening  remarks  and  call  upon  my  friend  Jack 
Murtha  as  well.  As  you  know,  per  usual,  your  entire  statement  will 
be  in  the  record  and  so  then  we  will  call  upon  you  to  give  the  re- 
marks that  you  like  and  go  to  questions. 

The  budget  that  is  before  us  is  approximately  $9.1  billion  related 
to  this  subject  area.  It  is  very  clear  in  this  shrinking  world  that  the 
sooner  we  are  able  to  deploy  an  effective  missile  defense  system  in 
a  practical  way  that  the  better  off  we  will  be,  but  also  we  think 
that  the  world  will  be.  Let  me  say  that  the  heart  of  this  hearing 
today  is  to  talk  about  the  practical  side  of  this.  There  are  those 
who  are  asking  questions  as  to  why  we  didn't  have  one  yesterday. 
There  are  other  people  who  are  suggesting  that  while  we  are  mak- 
ing very  significant  progress,  that  there  is  technology  in  early 
stages  that  still  needs  to  be  very  carefully  measured  before  we  ex- 
pend too  much  money  and  maybe  go  too  far  too  fast  and  have  to 
play  catchup.  There  are  questions  about  how  we  should  deploy 
these  systems  over  time. 

You  have  proposed  national  teams  to  help  us  with  a  lot  of  that 
analysis.  The  mix  and  makeup  of  all  that  raises  a  number  of  other 
questions  for  all  of  us.  But  probably  most  importantly  to  me,  we 
are  within  this  Subcommittee  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  able  over  time  to  develop  a  fabulous  environment  of  almost 
nonpartisan  work  and  our  purpose  is  to  secure  the  national  defense 
as  well  as  the  peace. 

This  $380  billion  is  not  just  for  casting  beans  out  there  but  rath- 
er to  get  very  positive  results.  The  goal,  long  range,  is  to  deal  with 
a  problem  I  hear  about  all  the  time.  That  is,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents as  well  as  friends  presume  that  someday  out  there,  15  or  20 
years,  we  obviously  are  going  to  have  a  confrontation  with  one  of 
the  huge  emerging  countries  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  these  dollars  is  to  make  certain 
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that  that  absolutely  does  never  have  to  be  the  case,  because  if 
America  continues  on  the  path  that  we  are  on,  we  are  by  far  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world.  I  think  leaders  of  this  shrinking  world 
will  determine  that  maybe  there  are  other  avenues  besides  con- 
frontation to  get  a  share  of  the  economic  pie.  So  that  these  moneys 
are  expended  for  purposes  of  not  just  our  national  defense  but  be- 
cause we  are  the  force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

That  certainly  is  the  heart  of  what  your  work  is  about,  General 
Kadish.  We  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  Committee  again  and  wel- 
come also  your  statement.  Mr.  Murtha? 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Murtha 

Mr.  Murtha.  General,  if  I  remember,  you  worked  with  us  on  the 
C-17  program  and  you  were  the  key  person  that  really  brought 
that  C-17  program  back.  They  couldn't  pick  a  better  person  to  be 
in  charge  of  this  very  complex  technologically,  forward-looking  sys- 
tem than  you.  You  don't  say  a  lot  but  you  get  the  work  done  and 
we  appreciate  it.  If  you  had  been  in  charge  of  the  C-17  earlier  in- 
stead of  Kelly,  I  don't  remember  who  Kelly  was,  Kelly  Burke  I 
think  it  was,  who  killed  the  program  for  the  B-1,  we  would  have 
been  better  off.  But  at  any  rate  we  have  got  a  good  airplane  out 
there  and  you  were  the  major  person  responsible  for  it.  We  hope 
you  will  have  the  same  success  with  this  program. 

General  Kadish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General  Kadish,  your  entire  statement  will  be  placed 
in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Kadish 

General  Kadish.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  just  take  a  few  minutes 
to  highlight  some  of  the  key  elements  of  the  Missile  Defense  Pro- 
gram as  we  see  it  today  and  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in 
my  opinion. 

restructuring  of  missile  defense  program 

As  you  know,  in  early  2001  we  started  restructuring  the  Missile 
Defense  Program  to  develop  capabilities  to  defend  the  United 
States,  our  allies  and  friends,  and  deployed  forces  against  all 
ranges  of  missiles  in  all  phases  of  flight.  With  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  in  particular  this  Committee,  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  demonstrating  those  key  technologies  that  are  nec- 
essary for  that  mission.  Our  testing  and  our  analysis  today  gives 
us  confidence  that  the  hit-to-kill  technologies  are  actually  working 
as  we  intended  and  the  initial  steps  we  are  proposing  to  provide 
this  modest  initial  capability  are  on  track  to  provide  us  capability 
where  none  exists  today.  Altogether,  we  have  made  great  progress. 
Our  testing  has  been  aggressive  and  productive.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  we  have  achieved  four  for  five  successful  ground-based  inter- 
cepts against  long  range  targets.  We  are  three  for  three  in  our  sea- 
based  intercepts  against  medium  range  targets  and  we  are  five  for 
seven  with  the  Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3  interceptor  in  the 
test  program.  During  the  question  period,  I  might  add  the  wartime 
performance  as  we  understand  Patriot-3  later  on.  And  we  are  mak- 
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ing  steady  progress  with  the  Airborne  Laser  to  develop  the  revolu- 
tionary speed  of  light  technologies  for  missile  defense. 

There  is  no  question  we  have  had  failures.  We  will  in  all  prob- 
ability continue  to  have  some  failures,  but  this  scorecard  has  in- 
creased our  confidence  in  the  technical  approaches  that  we  are  tak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Excuse  me,  General,  I  hate  to  interrupt  your  com- 
ment. I  was  concerned  that  we  might  have  to  have  a  motion  to 
close  but  apparently  we  are  at  one  level  3»f  security,  which  is  se- 
cure. Just  let  me  say  to  the  members  that  while  this  is  not  a  closed 
hearing  and  our  staff  can  remain,  unlike  a  part  yesterday — obvi- 
ously my  staff  has  informed  me  ahead  of  time  on  this.  So  I  won't 
move  the  staff  out  but  you  are  assured  and  the  staff  should  know 
that  this  material  discussed  today  ought  to  be  kept  in  this  room. 
Jack,  I  guess  you  don't  have  to  read  that  statement  I  just  made. 
Go  ahead. 

FIELDING  INITIAL  CAPABILITIES 

General  Kadish.  Okay,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  December,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to  field  an  initial  set  of 
missile  defense  capabilities  in  view  of  our  technical  progress  and 
our  total  lack  of  missile  defenses  against  intermediate  and  long 
range  ballistic  missiles.  Given  our  fielding  approach  using  the  test 
bed  we  have  been  working  on  and  given  our  testing  successes  and 
analysis  to  date,  I  believe  we  are  actually  ready  to  take  this  step. 
With  the  President's  decision,  we  now  have  a  basic  near-term  ar- 
chitecture for  a  limited  system  to  address  a  range  of  missile 
threats.  I  want  to  stress  that  we  have  no  fixed  long-term  architec- 
ture yet.  We  will  evolve  and  improve  the  capability  of  this  block  4 
system,  as  we  call  it,  over  time  so  that  what  we  propose  to  field 
initially  in  the  2004  and  2005  time  frame  may  evolve  to  look  very 
different  even  a  decade  later. 

EVOLUTIONARY  IMPROVEMENT 

The  number  and  type  of  missile  defense  assets  and  their  loca- 
tions and  the  basing  arrangements  may  be  expected  to  change  to 
make  the  system  more  integrated  and  more  capable  over  time.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  approach  I  have  described  in  previous  hear- 
ings. We  are  building  and  fielding  a  limited  militarily  useful  capa- 
bility as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  available  to  us  from  a  techno- 
logical standpoint.  We  have  said  all  along  that  when  we  do  field, 
we  will  not  field  a  system  that  will  fully  meet  our  missile  defense 
needs.  We  will  have  constraints,  limitations  and  gaps.  Let  there  be 
no  illusions  about  that.  The  system  we  will  be  fielding  initially  will 
have  some  restraints  operationally  even.  But  we  went  down  this 
road  knowing  that  there  would  be  these  types  of  limitations  with 
a  process  that  is  specifically  designed  to  make  up  for  those  limita- 
tions as  soon  as  practical. 

With  an  evolutionary  capability  based  acquisition  approach,  we 
can  put  capability  into  the  field,  we  can  test  it,  we  can  use  it,  we 
can  get  comfortable  with  it,  learn  what  works  and  does  not  work 
and  improve  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Before  the  President's  decision,  the  fiscal  year  2004  President's 
budget  would  have  reflected  the  development  of  a  set  of  test  bed 
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capabilities  that  could  have  been  made  operational.  Today  we  are 
asking  Congress  to  approve  funds  to  allow  us  to  add  to  this  test 
bed  and  make  it  operational  in  2004  and  2005.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  building  a  test  bed  that  might  be  used  operationally,  we 
are  fielding  an  initial  defensive  capability  that  could  be  used  to 
test.  Because  of  this  relationship  between  initial  defense  capability 
and  testing,  we  are  asking  that  all  the  funding  associated  with 
both  efforts  be  under  the  defensewide  RDT&E  appropriation. 

TESTING  STRATEGY 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  operational  testing  before  a  deploy- 
ment, I  would  argue  that  what  we  are  faced  with  today  is  a  timing 
issue.  This  is  unique,  unprecedented  technology  in  its  early  stages 
of  maturity.  We  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  our  desire  for  our 
perfection  in  missile  defenses  that  we  might  deploy  and  our  desire 
to  have  as  soon  as  possible  some  defensive  capability  where  none 
exists  today.  Can  we  continue  to  test  the  elements  and  components 
of  a  system  we  might  also  use  to  defend  ourselves?  I  believe  we 
can.  Ajid  why  do  I  believe  we  can  do  that?  Because  we  have  shown 
that  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  this  missile  defense  capability  we  are 
planning  to  field  in  this  block  4  time  frame  can  work. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  conducted  a  total  of  55  flight 
tests  and  60  grounds  tests.  Seventeen  of  these  tests  were  flight 
intercept  tests.  Each  test  builds  our  confidence.  We  know  that  hit- 
to-kill  works.  We  have  a  significant  degree  of  repeatability  rep- 
resented in  the  tests  that  we  have  conducted  to  date,  and  we  are 
well  along  in  our  goal  of  demonstrating  reliability.  Regardless  of 
the  names  we  apply  to  our  testing,  we  must  have  assets  and  infra- 
structure in  the  field  if  we  are  going  to  begin  to  test  under  oper- 
ationally realistic  conditions.  We  do  not  have  the  weapons  and  sen- 
sors fielded  at  operationally  useful  sites  and  locations  today  and  we 
cannot  really  do  a  good  job  of  hooking  this  all  up  until  we  put  it 
in  the  places  that  we  need  it  to  make  sure  it  works. 

This  program  and  this  budget  do  just  that.  Our  intentions  are  to 
test  the  system,  the  complete  system,  as  soon  as  possible.  Over  the 
next,  two  years,  we  are  planning  another  68  flight  tests  and  58 
ground  tests  and  about  the  same  number  of  intercept  tests  as  be- 
fore. We  have  done  the  testing  to  have  the  confidence  to  proceed 
and  we  want  to  continue  to  strike  the  right  balance  in  our  test  pro- 
gram. The  elements  of  the  test  bed  will  also  have  some  inherent 
defense  capability.  We  can  do  operational  testing  while  having  the 
system  on  alert,  in  my  opinion,  and  we  should  take  advantage  of 
that. 

COST  CONTROL 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  ready  to  take  the  next  step 
in  missile  defense  for  another  reason.  Our  test  bed  evolutionary  ap- 
proach to  initial  defensive  capability  is  rational  from  a  cost  stand- 
point as  well.  We  do  not  now  have  adequate  understanding  to  sub- 
mit a  budget  for  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  a  huge,  long- 
term,  fixed  architecture,  and  I  don't  believe  we  need  to  submit  such 
a  budget  to  achieve  our  initial  goals.  We  are  able,  however,  to  pur- 
chase and  field  the  capabilities  in  small  numbers.  This  approach 
will  allow  us  to  control  costs  and  with  an  increase  of  $1.5  billion 
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over,  two  years,  we  could  provide  this  country  with  a  modest  mis- 
sile defense  capability  where  none  exists  today. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  Missile  Defense  Program  is  on  track 
today.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  doing  what  we  told  the  Con- 
gress we  would  do  and  your  support  has  been  important  to  that 
progress  that  we  have  made  to  date.  We  have  tried  to  listen  to  the 
concerns  that  people  have  had  and  sought  to  address  them  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  Our  tests  and  our  analysis  give  us  confidence 
that  we  can  take  the  first  steps  toward  the  initial  defensive  oper- 
ations while  we  continue  to  prove  our  technologies  and  dem- 
onstrate missile  defense  combat  utility  through  realistic  testing.  I 
really  believe  there  is  a  tremendous  benefit  to  putting  this  unprece- 
dented technology  into  the  field  in  manageable  increments  to  pro- 
vide some  defense,  to  learn  more  about  it,  gain  experience  with  it 
and  test  it  to  the  point  where  the  operational  users  are  comfortable 
with  it. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  and  I  think  I  will  just  stop  there  and  go  into  the  ques- 
tions as  you  might  direct. 

[The  statement  of  General  Kadish  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee.  It  is  an  honor  to 
appear  before  you  to  present  the  Department  of  Defense's  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2004  Missile 
Defense  Program  and  budget. 

In  early  2001  we  restructured  the  missile  defense  program  to  develop  the 
capability  to  defend  the  United  States,  our  allies  and  friends,  and  deployed  forces  against 
all  ranges  of  missiles  in  all  phases  of  flight.  With  the  support  of  Congress,  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  demonstrating  key  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  technologies 
and  system  integration.  Our  testing  and  analysis  give  us  confidence  that  hit-to-kill 
technology  works  and  that  we  can  take  the  initial  steps  we  are  proposing  to  bolster 
defenses  against  short-  and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  and  introduce  a  modest 
defensive  capability  to  defeat  a  limited  long-range  threat.  Today  I  will  review  our 
progress,  discuss  why  we  are  confident  in  our  approach,  and  outline  our  plans  and 
challenges  ahead. 

Over  the  past  two  years  we  have  conducted  several  successful  intercept  tests.  We 
achieved  four  for  five  successful  long-range.  Ground-based  Midcourse  Defense  (GMD) 
intercept  flight  tests,  demonstrating  the  hit-to-kill  technologies  of  the  Exo-atmospheric 
Kill  Vehicle,  critical  sensor  technologies,  and  the  integration  of  many  geographically 
dispersed  missile  defense  assets.  The  failure  of  the  most  recent  such  test  (Integrated 
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Flight  Test- 10)  last  December  resulted  from  the  non-separation  of  the  interceptor  and  the 
surrogate  booster  rocket.  This  was  not  a  failure  of  new  missile  defense  technology,  but  a 
failure  of  our  quality  control  processes.  We  are  increasing  our  already  focused  quality 
control  efforts.  We  are  taking  steps  to  ensure  this  separation  problem  is  not  repeated. 
Furthermore,  future  GMD  tests  will  no  longer  use  the  surrogate  booster  and  instead  will 
use  one  or  both  of  the  boosters  currently  under  development. 

We  are  three  for  three  in  our  ship-based  exo-atmospheric  intercept  tests.  Last  year 
Aegis  BMD  successfully  completed  its  Aegis  Lightweight  Exo-Atmospheric  Projectile 
(LEAP)  Intercept  (ALI)  project.  Based  on  these  results  we  accelerated  the  insertion  of 
the  follow-on  Aegis  BMD  capability  into  the  Test  Bed.  Our  third  intercept  in  November 
2002  was  the  first  ever  intercept  of  a  ballistic  missile  in  the  ascent  phase  of  flight. 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability  3  (PAC-3)  has  made  significant  strides.  Since 
January  2001 ,  we  have  had  five  for  seven  successful  intercepts  of  ballistic  missile  targets 
and  have  begun  fielding  the  first  PAC-3  missiles.  We  also  executed  more  than  a  dozen 
successfijl  test  flights  of  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  aircraft,  completed  significant  aircraft 
modifications,  and  accomplished  successful  subsystem  testing  and  full-up  ground-tests  of 
the  first  laser  module.  While  we  are  in  the  difficult  phase  of  integrating  the  components 
into  the  ABL,  our  progress  to  date  has  increased  our  confidence  that  ABL  can  eventually 
be  integrated  into  the  BMD  system  (BMDS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  missile  defense  program  is  on  track.  The  Missile 
Defense  Agency  is  doing  what  we  told  Congress  it  would  do.  We  listened  to  your 
concerns  and  have  sought  to  address  them  in  a  responsible  manner.  We  have  faced 
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significant  technical  and  management  challenges,  but  through  aggressive  testing  we  have 
proven  that  hit-to-kill  technology  works.  We  have  demonstrated  system  integration 
through  complex  system  testing.  These  tests,  combined  with  analysis  of  simulations  and 
exercises,  give  us  confidence  that  the  system  can  take  the  first  steps  toward  initial 
defensive  operations  while  performing  as  a  test  bed  for  further  realistic  testing  and 
continued  spiral  development. 

The  President's  FY  2004  budget  will  allow  us  to  continue  this  significant  progress 
and  is  structured  to  incorporate  the  recommendations  of  the  Defense  Science  Board 
summer  study  of  2002. 

Evolutionary  Approach  to  Missile  Defense 

The  BMD  system  involves  many  sensors  and  interceptors  that  are  integrated  and 
layered  to  enable  engagements  against  hostile  missiles  in  the  boost,  midcourse,  and 
terminal  phases  of  flight.  Layered  defenses  can  allow  multiple  shot  opportunities  across 
all  of  the  engagement  segments  and  potentially  within  each  one  of  those  segments, 
greatly  enhancing  our  ability  to  handle  countermeasures  and  destroy  in-flight  missiles 
and  their  payloads. 

As  I  have  explained  in  past  hearings,  we  are  building  the  missile  defense  system 
using  an  evolutionary  acquisition  approach,  so  that  the  system's  capability  can  be 
enhanced  over  time.  Our  plan  continues  to  be  one  of  incrementally  providing  the 
decision  makers  the  ability  to  field  militarily  usefiil  capabilities  based  on  their 
technological  readiness,  suitability  for  operational  use  and  threat  developments. 
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Last  December  the  President  directed  the  Department  to  Held  an  initial  set  of 
missile  defense  capabilities  in  order  to  reduce  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  United  States,  our 
troops,  and  our  allies  and  friends.  Given  our  fielding  approach,  and  given  the  successful 
testing  we  have  accomplished  to  date,  1  believe  we  arc  ready  for  this.  The  proposed 
budget  for  FY  2004  and  across  the  2004-2009  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP) 
supports  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  activities  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  We  plan  to  begin  operating  modest  land  and  sea  defense  capabilities  in  2004  to 
provide  limited  protection  of  our  country  as  well  as  our  troops  and  critical  assets 
overseas. 

In  missile  defense,  we  deal  routinely  with  revolutionary  technologies  and 
unprecedented  engineering  requirements.  The  program  we  are  currently  executing 
recognizes  the  unique  challenges  we  face  and  sets  out  a  disciplined  course  to  develop  the 
BMD  system  in  an  evolutionary  way.  Having  spent  the  last  couple  of  years  looking  at 
different  missile  defense  options,  wc  are  now  narrowing  our  program  activities  and 
focusing  on  development  and  fielding  of  the  most  promising  elements. 

Consistent  with  the  approach  I  have  described  in  previous  hearings,  we  are 
building  and  fielding  limited,  militarily  useful  capabilities  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made 
available.  This  approach  takes  into  account  known  and  projected  threats  and  the  present 
state  of  technology.  With  a  capability-based  acquisition  approach  we  put  capability  into 
the  field,  test  it,  use  it,  get  comfortable  with  it,  and  learn  what  works  well  and  what  does 
not.  We  have  structured  Test  Bed  fielding  opportunities  to  occur  in  "blocks"  every  two 
years  to  improve  what  we  have  fielded  as  needed.  Block  2004  (initial  defense 
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capabilities)  represents  2004-2005,  Block  2006  represents  2006-2007,  and  so  on.  These 
blocks  will  deliver  elements  and  components  that  are  ready  for  continued  rigorous  testing 
and  full  integration  into  the  system. 

With  the  President's  decision,  we  now  have  a  basic  near-term  architecture  for  a 
limited  system  to  address  a  range  of  missile  threats.  I  want  to  stress  that  we  have  no 
fixed,  long-term  architecture.  We  will  evolve  and  improve  the  capability  of  the  Block 
2004  system  over  time,  so  that  what  we  propose  to  field  initially  in  2004  and  2005  may 
evolve  to  look  very  different  a  decade  later.  The  number  and  t3T>e  of  missile  defense 
assets  and  their  locations  and  basing  arrangements  may  be  expected  to  change  to  make 
the  system  more  integrated  and  capable. 

We  have  adopted  this  evolutionary  approach  because  a  single  acquisition  cycle  is 
not  responsive  to  rapid  changes  in  threat  and  technology  and  is  not  structured  to  deal  with 
surprise.  We  want  to  avoid  prematurely  constraining  system  design  by  using  the 
traditional  requirements  process  and  waiting  up  to  twenty  years  or  more  for  a  defensive 
capability  that  would  result  from  using  traditional  acquisition  rules.  In  a  world  marked 
by  increasing  ballistic  missile  activity,  our  nation,  forces,  and  allies  cannot  afford  to  wait 
that  long. 

In  using  this  evolutionary  approach,  we  still  have  the  ability  to  incorporate  the 
discipline  and  intent  of  the  traditional  acquisition  process.  For  example,  the  warfighting 
community  has  been  heavily  involved  fi-om  the  beginning  in  the  development  of  system 
elements  and  components.  We  are  successfully  using  a  spiral  development  process  to  put 
new  technologies  into  play  more  quickly  than  if  we  were  to  use  the  traditional  approach. 
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developer  for  delivering  a  militarily  useftil  set  of  capabilities.  Once  we  field  the  initial 
capability,  uniformed  personnel  will  operate  the  system. 

Despite  the  many  uncertainties  we  face,  this  approach  allows  us  to  be  good 
stewards  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  President's  recent  announcement  stands  as  a  good 
example  of  this.  We  are  not  making  an  early  commitment  to  large-volume  serial 
production  and  very  large-scale  investments.  Our  fielding  commitment  will  be  scaled 
over  time  and  rise  with  our  confidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  development  path  for  this 
complex,  multifaceted  system. 

Aggressive  Research,  Development  and  Test  Activities 

As  we  prepare  to  implement  the  President's  directive,  we  plan  to  continue  the 
program's  intensive  testing  activities  up  to  and  beyond  the  2004-2005  timeframe.  We 
have  a  single,  robust  RDT&E  program  dedicated  to  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  missile  defense  technologies  and  integration  concepts.  In  fact,  consistent  with  our 
investments  over  the  past  two  years,  the  lion's  share  of  the  FY  2004  budget  request  of 
$7.7  billion  for  the  Missile  Defense  Agency,  roughly  $6  billion,  will  support  RDT&E 
activities  that  are  not  directly  tied  to  system  fielding.  Significant  development  efforts  in 
FY  2004  include  continued  work  on  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD), 
ABL,  and  kinetic  energy  boost-phase  interceptors  in  the  post-Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty  environment. 
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These  aggressive  RDT&E  activities  are  the  basis  for  proceeding  as  the  President  has 
directed  and  for  continuing  development  work  to  build  a  multi-layered  BMD  system.  We 
will  continue  our  practice  of  assessing  these  activities  on  a  regular  basis  to  see  if  they  can 
be  accelerated  or  whether  they  must  be  tnincatcd  or  modified  in  some  manner.  RDT&E 
activities  occumng  in  FY  2004  will  contribute  to  Blocks  2004,  2006,  2008  and  2010. 

We  arc  still  evaluating  the  impact  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
treaty  successfully  did  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  severely  restricted  missile  defense 
development  and  fielding  options.  The  President's  action  has  made  it  possible  to  begin  to 
develop  and  test  aggressively  the  full  range  of  missile  defense  technologies  and  pursue 
capabilities  that  make  the  most  sense  from  the  standpoints  of  technology,  operations,  and 
cost. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  withdrawal.  Aegis  BMD,  the  sea-based 
defense  element,  began  its  successfijl  participation  in  GMD  integrated  flight  tests 
conducted  last  October  and  December.  While  initially  only  collecting  boost  and  ascent 
phase  radar  data.  Aegis  BMD  has  begun  engineering  efforts  to  become  a  full  participant 
in  future  tests  and  will  eventually  provide  fire  control  data  to  the  BMD  system. 

Our  intercept  tests  against  long-range  ballistic  missiles  are  very  complex,  yet  since 
October  1999  we  were  forced  to  restnct  ourselves  to  the  same  intercept  flight  geometries 
because  of  artificial  constraints  in  our  current  Test  Bed  and  our  obligation  to  remain 
compliant  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  Today,  in  order  to  test  our  GMD  interceptors,  we  must 
launch  targets  from  Vandenberg,  AFB  in  California  and  interceptors  from  Kwajalein 
Atoll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  changing  that.  The  Test  Bed  we  are  building  will 
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introduce  flexibility  into  our  test  approach  and  help  overcome  some  basic  geographic  and 
geometric  limitations  by  allowing  us  to  test  weapons  and  sensors  against  ballistic  missiles 
of  all  ranges  along  different  azimuths  and  using  different  trajectories.  For  test  purposes 
we  will  introduce  variable  target  launch  and  impact  points  and  engagement  areas. 

Robust,  realistic  testing  is  absolutely  critical  to  developing  an  effective  missile 
defense  system.  Over  the  past  two  years  we  conducted  a  total  of  55  flight  tests  and  60 
ground  tests.  Seventeen  of  these  tests  were  flight-intercept  tests.  Each  test  builds  our 
confidence  in  the  BMD  system.  From  our  flight-testing,  we  know  that  the  hit-to-kill 
approach  works.  We  know  our  sensors  can  successfully  detect  and  track  the  target  and 
that  our  software  algorithms  can  discriminate  between  reentry  vehicles  and  basic  decoys 
and  debris.  We  know  our  battle  management  system  can  generate  orders  that  put  a  kill 
vehicle  in  a  position  to  achieve  intercept.  We  will  continue  to  refine  and  improve  the 
system's  performance  in  all  areas.  Our  test  program  continues  to  add  to  our  confidence 
that  the  basic  technologies  are  sound  and  that  they  will  work  together  to  provide  the 
nation  an  effective  BMD  system. 

Our  program  and  budget  will  continue  to  maintain  a  high  tempo  of  increasingly 
complex  ground-  and  flight-testing.  Over  the  next  two  years  we  are  planning  another  68 
flight  tests,  58  ground  tests,  and  maintaining  the  same  pace  of  intercept  tests  as  before. 
We  do  system  testing  to  give  us  confidence  that  we  have  the  ability  to  integrate 
geographically  dispersed  missile  defense  elements  and  components  into  an  effective 
system.  This  does  not  include  the  many  experiments  we  conduct  routinely,  the  modeling 
and  simulation  activity,  and  the  wargame  exercises.  Our  computer  predictions  are  very 
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valuable  in  this  process  and  give  us  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  we  are  on  the  nght 
paths. 

We  remain  committed  to  our  aggressive  testing  approach,  where  we  mature 
midcourse,  boost,  and  terminal  missile  defense  components  and  elements  through 
rigorous  testing  under  increasingly  realistic  and  challenging  conditions.  When  we  have 
adequately  demonstrated  technologies,  decisions  can  then  be  made  concerning  their 
integration  into  blocks  for  fielding.  Testing  activities  remain  central  to  what  we  do  and 
are  well  supported  within  our  funding  request. 

Initial  Defense  Capabilities 

The  Congress  has  already  funded  plans  to  put  five  midcourse  interceptors  into  the 
test  bed  in  silos  at  Fort  Greely  in  Alaska,  develop  Aegis  BMD,  and  test  the  SM-3 
interceptor  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility  in  Hawaii.  Other  activities  are  currently 
underway  to  improve  the  missile  defense  Test  Bed  by  upgrading  or  developing  launch 
sites  (including  Vandenberg,  AFB),  radar  sensors,  battle  management  and  command  and 
control  components,  communications  terminals  and  networks,  and  associated  test 
infrastructure  in  the  United  States  and  the  Marshall  Islands  (including  airborne,  sea- 
based,  and  ground-based  data  collection  assets). 

Today  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  that  will  allow  us  to  add  to 
this  Test  Bed  and  make  it  operational  by  2004.  These  initial  defense  capabilities,  fielded 
over  a  two-year  period,  will  include  ground-based  interceptors  to  counter  long-range 
threats,  sea-based  interceptors  to  defeat  short-  and  medium-range  threats,  additional 
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PAC-3  units,  and  early  warning  and  tracking  sensors  based  on  land,  at  sea,  in  the  air,  and 
in  space. 

Before  the  President's  decision,  the  FY  2004  President's  Budget  would  have 
reflected  the  development  of  a  set  of  Test  Bed  capabilities  that  could  have  been  made 
operational.  Instead  of  building  a  Test  Bed  that  might  be  used  operationally,  we  are 
fielding  an  initial  defensive  capability  that  we  will  continue  to  test.  All  RDT&E 
activities  will  support  the  initial  defense  capability,  and  the  system  elements  and 
components  we  field  will  continue  to  support  RDT&E.  Because  of  the  relationship 
between  initial  defense  capabilities  and  testing,  we  are  asking  that  all  funding  associated 
with  both  efforts  be  under  Defense-wide  appropriations  RDT&E.  With  the  December 
announcement  we  have  quickened  the  pace  at  which  we  are  moving  forward,  but  we  have 
not  changed  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 

We  are  proposing  to  do  in  FY  2004  what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do  in  previous 
hearings,  that  is,  field  tested  missile  defenses  a  little  at  a  time  using  a  step  approach.  The 
missile  defense  operations  we  are  proposing  are  unprecedented,  and  there  still  is  much  to 
learn.  I  believe  there  is  tremendous  benefit  in  putting  this  unprecedented  technology  into 
the  field,  in  manageable  increments,  to  provide  some  defense,  to  learn  more  about  it,  gain 
experience  with  it,  and  improve  it  over  time. 

The  Israeli  Arrow  program  stands  out  as  an  example  of  how  fielding  militarily 
useful  capability  in  block  increments  and  in  a  timely  manner  can  work  and  how 
successful  it  can  be.  With  only  four  successful  intercept  flight  tests,  Israeli  officials 
declared  their  first  Arrow  battery  operational  on  October  1 7,  2000  and  fielded  that 
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country's  first  capability  to  defeat  incoming  ballistic  missiles  launched  from  nearby 
states.  The  Israeli  system  has  been  operational  for  more  than  two  years  now,  and  during 
that  time  it  has  conducted  additional  intercept  and  flight  tests  to  enhance  the  system's 
performance.  Plans  are  moving  forward  to  augment  it  even  further.  Surrounded  by  states 
having  an  active  interest  in  ballistic  missiles,  Israel  found  a  way  to  field  a  limited 
defensive  capability  on  an  accelerated  timeline  and  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  system  testing  to  be  completed. 

We  in  the  United  States,  of  course,  are  not  strangers  to  fielding  an  unprecedented 
military  capability  on  an  accelerated  schedule.  Our  leadership  struggled  in  the  early 
stages  of  deploying  the  first  reconnaissance  satellites  and  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic 
missiles.  Urgent  national  security  requirements  pressed  us  to  deploy  capability  soon,  and 
through  trial  and  error  we  did.  Despite  test  failures,  the  country  persevered  and  made 
militarily  useftil  capabilities  operational.  Since  that  time,  we  have  dramatically  improved 
the  capabilities  of  those  first-generation  systems.  The  parallels  between  these  pioneering 
programs  and  the  missile  defense  program  are  clear. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  ready  to  take  this  next  step  in  missile  defense. 
Our  fielding  approach  will  not  only  help  rationalize  the  force  structure  we  deploy  from 
the  technological  and  threat  standpoints,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  We  do  not 
now  have  adequate  understanding  to  submit  a  bill  of  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  a 
huge,  long-term  fixed  architecture.  We  are  able,  however,  to  purchase,  produce,  and  field 
capabilities  in  small  numbers.  This  approach  will  allow  us  to  control  costs.  With  a 
modest  investment  and  increase  by  the  Department  of  a  total  of  SI  .5  billion  spread  over 
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the  FY  2004  and  2005  budgets,  we  will  provide  this  country  with  militarily  useful 
capabilities  where  none  exists  today. 

In  short,  this  $1.5  billion  primarily  will  add  a  small  number  of  ground-based 
interceptors  as  well  as  more  SM-3  interceptors  to  the  test  bed  capability  we  are  already 
building.  Future  fielding  decisions,  as  we  have  said  all  along,  will  be  made  in  the 
outlying  years  based  on  the  progress  of  technology  and  the  evolution  of  the  threat,  subject 
to  the  annual  congressional  appropriations  process. 

Confidence  in  Initial  Defensive  Operations 

In  assessing  our  level  of  confidence  with  the  planned  initial  missile  defense 
capabilities,  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  our  desire  for  perfection  in  the  missile 
defenses  we  deploy  and  our  desire  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  a  defensive  capability 
where  none  exists  today. 

Adequate  testing  is  the  key  to  achieving  that  balance.  And  while  this  testing  may 
not  fit  the  mold  of  classical  operational  testing  that  would  traditionally  take  place  prior  to 
full-rate  production,  we  do  follow  a  testing  discipline  that  I  believe  can  give  us  the 
confidence  to  say  that  what  we  deploy  will  work  as  we  have  said  it  would  under  threat 
circumstances  that  we  believe  we  might  have  to  face. 

I  believe  that  to  strike  the  right  balance  we  must  go  through  an  intense  period  of 
testing  to  demonstrate  that  the  technologies  on  which  we  are  relying  can  work 
consistently  under  conditions  that  are  increasingly  stressful  and  realistic.  We  have  spent 
the  past  two  years  demonstrating  the  technologies  we  propose  to  employ  in  the  Block 
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2004  Test  Bed.  We  have  said  all  along  that  when  we  do  field  we  will  not  field  a  system 
that  will  fiilly  meet  our  missile  defense  needs.  We  will  face  limitations  and  have  gaps,  let 
there  be  no  illusions  there.  The  system  we  are  initially  fielding  will  be  limited 
operationally.  But  we  went  down  this  road  knowing  that  there  would  be  gaps  and  with  a 
process  that  is  specifically  designed  to  fill  those  gaps  and  make  up  for  performance 
limitations  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Among  the  limitations  that  should  be  included  here  is  that  of  operational 
experience.  We  need  to  build  operational  experience  over  time  with  the  system  that  will 
be  guarding  our  nation  and  our  troops.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do  that  then  to  put  basic 
elements  out  into  the  field  and  to  begin  working  with  those  assets  to  develop  the  doctrine 
and  concepts  of  operation  we  will  need  and  to  train  the  military  personnel  who  will 
operate  it. 

We  have  spent  significant  amounts  of  money  on  testing  the  GMD  and  Aegis  BMD 
elements  of  system.  All  of  the  tests  to  date  have  been  what  we  have  called 
"developmental  tests."  Regardless  of  the  names  we  apply  to  our  testing,  we  must  have 
assets  and  infrastructure  in  the  field  if  we  are  going  to  begin  to  test  that  system  under 
operationally  realistic  conditions.  If  we  do  not  have  the  weapons  and  sensors  fielded  at 
operationally  useful  locations,  we  cannot  really  do  a  good  job  of  hooking  it  all  up  to 
make  sure  it  works. 

The  President's  decision  allows  us  to  put  this  materiel  out  in  the  field  for  testing, 
in  locations  that  make  sense  from  an  operational  point  of  view.  Given  the  recent  events 
in  the  international  security  environment,  the  President's  decision  reflects  an  urgent  need 
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to  make  that  test  bed  as  operational  as  we  possibly  can.  That  decision  also  recognizes 
that  we  will  not  be  fielding  the  perfect  system  at  the  outset. 

What  we  are  faced  with  today  is  a  timing  issue.  Must  we  do  what  has  been 
traditionally  called  "operational  testing"  before  we  can  say  that  we  have  a  capability  we 
can  use  in  an  extreme  security  situation,  or  can  we  do  both?  Can  we  continue  to  test  the 
elements  and  components  of  a  system  we  also  could  use  to  defend  ourselves  if  needed?  I 
believe  we  can. 

Why  do  I  believe  that?  Because  we  have  shown  that  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
missile  defense  capabilities  we  are  planning  to  field  in  Block  2004  can  work.  We  have 
had  a  significant  degree  of  repeatability  represented  in  the  tests  we  have  conducted  to 
date,  and  we  are  well  along  in  our  goal  of  conducting  these  tests  reliably.  We  are  now  to 
the  point  where  we  need  to  assemble  selected  missile  defense  elements  into  a  test  bed  that 
will  permit  operationally  realistic  testing  using  different  azimuths  and  trajectories, 
different  launch  jmd  target  points,  and  different  arrangements  in  our  sensors  and 
weapons.  That  test  bed  will  allow  us  to  test  in  different  ways  so  that  we  can  refine  our 
all-too-important  battle  management  and  command  and  control  infrastructure.  The 
elements  of  the  test  bed  also  will  have  some  inherent  defense  capability.  We  can  do 
operational  development  testing  while  having  the  system  on  alert.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  that. 

Our  intentions  are  to  test  the  complete  system  and  to  be  ready  to  respond  to 
ballistic  missile  threats  against  the  United  States,  our  deployed  forces,  and  our  friends 
and  allies.  We  have  conducted  the  rigorous  testing  needed  to  give  us  the  confidence  that 
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wc  are  far  enough  along  to  do  operationally  realistic  testing  in  an  integrated  way.  Testing 
will  always  be  an  important  part  of  this  system — always.  We  will  always  be  improving 
what  we  have  in  the  field.  The  budget  we  have  submitted  will  support  the  testing 
required  to  ensure  that  the  elements  of  the  Block  2004  system  we  would  like  to  field  will 
adequately  ser\'e  the  defense  needs  of  this  nation. 

Our  RDT&E  activities  are  extensive  and  are  important  part  of  our  acquisition 
approach.  Below  are  three  areas  of  special  interest. 

BMD  System  Radar  Activity 

The  MDA's  Family  of  Radar  concept  is  continuous  and  flexible  global  detection, 
tracking,  discrimination,  and  hit  assessment.  Ideally,  we  want  to  be  able  to  watch  missile 
payloads  deploy  and  accomplish  prompt  and  early  battle  assessment.  We  are  currently 
pursuing  multiple  sensor  technologies  and  identifying  and  developing  sensors  to  give  the 
BMD  system  the  "eyes"  it  will  need.  In  order  to  identify  the  most  promising  technologies 
and  reduce  risk,  we  are  investigating,  in  parallel,  sensor  alternatives  on  land-,  sea-,  air-  and 
space-based  platforms  to  add  robustness  to  the  BMD  system  and  improve  opportunities  to 
collect  multiple  phenomenology  on  the  threat  missile  or  target  complex.  Evaluations  of 
different  sensor  and  weapon  combinations  and  alternatives  will  help  us  assess  their  overall 
benefit  to  an  integrated,  layered  BMD  system.  An  important  element  in  this  effort  is  the 
mobile  Sea-Based  X-Band  radar  (SBX),  which  we  plan  to  build  by  September  2005  to 
greatly  improve  both  testing  and  our  initial  defense  capability. 
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The  BMDS  Radar  project,  a  new  activity,  is  funded  in  the  FY  2004  budget  to 
expand  the  engagement  battle  space  and  assess  missile  defense  concepts  of  operation  that 
we  were  not  allowed  to  consider  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  will  validate  the  concept  of 
forward-beising  and  sensor  layering  and  evaluate  advanced  algorithms  using  both  MDA- 
and  non-MDA-owned  sensors.  Current  plans  call  for  the  BMDS  Radar  to  be  available 
for  integration  into  the  Test  Bed  in  late  2006.  We  will  support  continuous  sensor 
research  to  improve  capabilities  and  develop  advanced  algorithms  for  Block  2008  and 
beyond. 

BMO  System  Infrared  Sensor  Activities 

The  Department  restructured  the  Space  Based  Infrared  System-Low  (SBIRS  Low) 
element  in  FY  2002,  renaming  it  the  Space  Tracking  and  Surveillance  System  (STSS). 
We  will  explore  new  technologies  to  enhance  missile  detection,  improve  reporting  on 
ballistic  missile  launches  regardless  of  range,  azimuth,  or  launch  point,  and  provide 
critical  midcourse  tracking  and  discrimination  data. 

The  Russian- American  Observation  Satellites  (RAMOS)  project  is  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation  to  improve  early  warning 
technologies.  RAMOS  represents  an  innovative  space-based  sensor  R&D  initiative.  We 
are  proceeding  towards  a  joint  Preliminary  Design  Review  this  summer  and  expect  to 
conclude  the  design  and  development  phase  in  ejirly  FY  2005.  The  United  States  is 
actively  striving  to  reach  a  bi-lateral  agreement  to  conduct  activities  beyond  the  design 
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and  development  phase.  If  we  are  able  to  move  forward  with  this  project,  we  would 
launch  two  satellites  in  late  FY  2008. 

BMD  System  Interceptor  Activltj- 

Our  longer-term  goal  is  to  develop  low-cost  enhanced  interceptors  for  integration 
with  different  platforms  to  defend  against  missiles  in  the  boost,  midcourse,  and  exo- 
atmospheric  terminal  phases  of  flight.  We  are  consolidating  all  next-generation  kinetic 
energy  interceptor  (booster  and  kill  vehicle)  development  efforts  and  placing  them  under 
our  BMDS  Interceptor  activity.  Relying  heavily  on  existing  hardware  and  proven 
technology,  we  will  develop  a  hit-to-kill  boost  phase  capability  by  Block  2008  and 
deliver  capability  enhancements  for  Block  2010  and  beyond. 

In  FY  2004  we  will  begin  developing  a  space-based  kinetic  energy  interceptor 
Test  Bed  to  explore  the  technological  feasibility  and  operational  advantages  of 
engagements  from  space.  This  plan  is  consistent  with  the  Defense  Science  Board's 
recommendation,  released  last  August,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  development 
program  for  a  space-based  kinetic  system.  Following  up  on  last  year's  successful 
experiments  to  understand  key  sensor  technologies,  we  will  conduct  in  2004  a  Near  Field 
Infi-a-Red  Experiment  to  observe  from  space  a  boosting  rocket.  This  data  will  assist  in 
the  selection  of  seeker  and  sensor  technologies  for  a  ground-based  boost  interceptor  and 
development  of  interceptor  guidance  and  homing  algorithms. 
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Block  Activities  and  Budget 

We  are  working  within  the  MDA  and  with  the  Department's  operational 
community  to  meet  the  President's  objective  to  establish  an  initial  defense  capability  in 
2004,  which  begins  with  Block  2004.  The  following  describes  by  block  our  planned 
fielding  opportunities  across  the  FYDP. 

Block  2004 

This  block  continues  development  and  integration  of  elements,  components,  and 
facilities  in  the  Test  Bed.  Block  2004  RDT&E  funding  will  deliver  capabilities  directed 
by  the  President  for  operational  use  in  FY  2004-2005.  We  plan  to  add  different 
capabilities  to  point-defense  capabilities  already  provided  by  PAC-3  units.  This  initial 
fielding  will  grow  the  RDT&E  program  and  expand  the  physical  infrastructure  of  the 
Test  Bed. 

Funds  in  this  block  will  enable  us  to  conduct  major  target  and  countermeasure 
development  and  capability  demonstrations,  integration  tests,  and  experiments.  We  are 
investmg  in  a  substantive  system  test  program  to  test  system  command,  control,  and 
battle  management  (C2BM)  and  communications  across  the  elements.  The  Block  2004 
Master  Test  Plan  lays  out  the  strategy  for  conducting  a  comprehensive  set  of  integrated 
and  distributed  ground-  and  flight-tests  to  verify  performance  and  characterize  the 
capability  of  the  system.  This  test  program  will  form  the  basis  of  operational  and  military 
utiHty  assessments  of  the  Block  2004  initial  defense  capability. 
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We  will  have  three  major  system  integration  flight  tests,  the  first  of  which  is  a  large- 
scale  integration  event  that  tests  C2BM  and  communications  during  multiple  element 
intercept  tests.  We  plan  to  demonstrate  C2  capabilities  and  communications  among  C2  and 
battle  management  nodes,  weapons,  and  sensors  and  to  continue  work  with  the  Services, 
Combatant  Commands,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ensure  BMD  system 
interoperability  with  legacy  and  planned  Department  systems  and  standards. 

We  are  requesting  $3.2  billion  in  FY  2004  to  support  RDT&E  for  fielding  Block 
2004.  Our  estimated  expenditure  for  Block  2004  activities  across  the  FYDP  is  $6.2 
billion  (see  Table  I). 

Table  1 :  Block  2004  Funding  FY02-09  ($M  Then-year)* 
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0 
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194 

Hercules  Block  2004 

0 

0 

18 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Joint  Waffighter 
Support  Block  2004 

0 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

37 

174 

547 
3018 

3161 

2492 
1296 
11065 

Test  &  Evaluation 
Block  2004 

47 

57 

37 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Targets  &  CM  Block 
2004 

75 

104 

197 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

THAAD  Bkjck  2004 

808 

888 

622 

635 

65 

0 

0 

0 

1322 

GMD  Test  Bed  Block 
2004 

636 

452 

1205 

868 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2073 

Aegis  BMD  Test  Bed 
Block  2004 

413 

440 

648 

894 

98 

0 

0 

0 

1640 

ABL  Block  2004 

454 

348 

345 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 

TOTALS 

2454 

2369 

3212          2868 

163                 0 

0 

0 

6242 

•Numbers  may  not  add  exactly  due  to  rounding- 

Boost  Elements.  We  are  developing  directed  energy  and  kinetic  energy  boost 
phase  intercept  capabilities  to  create  a  defense  layer  near  the  hostile  missile's  launch 
point.  We  require  quick  reaction  times,  high  confidence  decision-making,  and  redundant 
engagement  capabilities  to  counter  ballistic  missiles  in  this  phase. 
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ABL  is  currently  under  development  to  acquire,  track,  and  kill  ballistic  missiles  in 
boost  phase  using  speed-of-light  technology.  ABL  integrates  three  major  subsystems 
(Laser;  Beam  Control;  and  Battle  Management,  Command,  Control,  Communications, 
Computers  and  Intelligence  (BM/C''l))  into  a  modified  commercial  Boeing  747-400F 
aircraft.  We  will  continue  major  subsystem  integration  and  testing  activities.   Block  2004 
activities  involve  completion  of  ground-testing,  to  include  first  light  on  the  test  bed 
aircraft,  first  flight  of  the  complete  weapons  system,  and  the  successful  track  and  high- 
energy  laser  engagement  of  a  missile-shaped  target  board  dropped  from  high-altitude.  In 
FY  2005,  we  will  deliver  one  aircraft  for  BMD  system  integration  and  testing  and 
demonstrate  a  missile  shoot-down  against  a  boosting  threat-representative  target. 

Midcourse  Elements.  Midcourse  defense  elements  engage  ballistic  missiles  in 
space  after  booster  burnout  and  before  the  warhead  re-enters  the  atmosphere.  The  GMD 
element  defends  against  long-range  ballistic  missile  attacks,  and  Aegis  BMD  will  counter 
from  the  sea  medium-  and  short-range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Department's  plans  are  to  add  by  the  end  of  FY  2004  one  more  Ground-Based 
Interceptor  (GBI)  at  Fort  Greely  in  Alaska  for  a  total  of  six  GBIs  at  that  site,  and  four 
interceptors  at  Vandenberg,  Air  Force  Base,  for  a  total  of  up  to  10  interceptors  at  both 
sites.  The  decision  to  develop  two  interceptor  sites  is  consistent  with  our  layered 
approach  and  operational  concept  and  will  allow  us  to  work  through  critical  integration, 
batde  management,  and  command  and  control  issues  early  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  activities  we  need  to  undertake  in  FY  2005.  We  are 
asking  for  appropriations  to  produce  up  to  ten  additional  GBIs  for  fielding  at  the  Fort 
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Greely  site,  for  a  total  of  sixteen  interceptors  in  Alaska  and  four  in  California.  We  also 
plan  to  produce  by  the  end  of  2005  between  ten  and  twenty  SM-3  missiles  for 
deployment  on  three  Aegis  ships  converted  to  the  missile  defense  mission.  Because  we 
are  starting  from  a  base  of  zero,  each  interceptor  we  field  between  now  and  2005,  up  to 
the  full  complement  of  twenty  ground-based  and  twenty  sea-based  interceptors,  will 
increase  significantly  our  overall  capability  to  defend  this  country,  our  troops,  and 
firiendly  countries  against  long-  and  medium-range  threats. 

Included  in  the  Test  Bed  and  as  part  of  the  initial  missile  defense  architecture  are 
plans  for  integrating  Early  Warning  Radars  (EWR)  at  Eareckson  AS  (the  Cobra  Dane 
radar  at  Shemya,  Alaska)  and  Beale  AFB  (Upgraded  EWR).  We  will  add  to  this 
infrastructure  multiple  fire  control  nodes  and  improved  lines  of  communications 
connecting  sites  in  Alaska  and  the  continental  United  States  using  fiber  optics  and 
satellites.  As  you  know,  the  Administration  is  working  to  secure  allied  approval  to 
upgrade  and  integrate  into  the  BMD  system  early  warning  radars  currently  located  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Thule,  Greenland  to  view  threat  missiles  launched  out  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  Kingdom  already  has  approved  the  use  of  the  Fylingdales  radar.  We 
also  plan  to  build  by  September  30,  2005  a  Sea-Based  X-Band  Radar  (SBX)  to  improve 
the  testing  regime  and  enhance  initial  missile  defense  system  performance. 

We  have  made  dramatic  progress  in  recent  months  with  the  GMD  element, 
including  in  the  areas  of  silo  construction,  development  of  a  nationwide  communications 
network,  and  integrated  flight-testing.  We  have  excavated  six  silos  at  Fort  Greely,  seven 
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weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  constructing  and  estabUshing 
appropriate  security  for  muhiple  Test  Bed  facilities  at  Fort  Greely  and  Eareckson. 

By  the  end  of  2005,  we  will  upgrade  SPY-1  radars  on  fifteen  Aegis  warships  for 
enhanced  surveillance  and  track  capability.  Three  prototype  surveillance  and  track  Aegis 
destroyers  will  be  available  starting  in  2003;  we  will  modernize  additional  destroyers  for 
surveillance  and  track  and  BMD  engagement  capability.  Two  Aegis  cruisers  in  addition 
to  the  USS  LAKE  ERIE,  our  test  cruiser,  will  receive  BMD  engagement  modifications. 

The  next  SM-3  flight  test,  scheduled  for  later  this  year,  will  use  a  reengineered 
Monolithic  Divert  and  Attitude  Control  System  (MDACS)  for  the  first  time  in  the 
interceptor's  kinetic  warhead.  MDACS  has  proved  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  previous 
model,  faster  to  build,  and  less  expensive.  Five  at-sea  flight  tests  and  numerous  tracking 
exercises,  including  participation  in  GMD  integrated  flight-tests,  are  planned  through 
2005.  Our  cooperative  research  with  Japan  will  continue  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
the  SM-3  interceptor.  The  focus  of  that  research  is  on  four  components:  sensor,  advanced 
kinetic  warhead,  second  stage  propulsion,  and  lightweight  nosecone. 

Terminal  Elements.  THAAD  is  designed  to  be  rapidly  deployable  and  protect 
forward-deployed  U.S.  and  fiiendly  troops,  broadly  dispersed  assets,  population  centers, 
and  sites  in  the  United  States  by  engaging  short-  to  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  payloads  at  endo-  and  exo-atmospheric  altitudes.  THAAD  could  have  more  than 
one  intercept  opportunity  against  a  target,  a  layering  potential  that  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  an  adversary  to  employ  countermeasures  effectively.  This  terminal  defense  capability 
will  help  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  WMD  payload. 
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This  year  wc  will  complete  missile  and  launcher  designs,  initiate  manufacturing  of 
missile  and  launcher  ground  test  units,  and  begin  testing  the  first  completed  radar 
antenna.   Wc  will  continue  fabrication  of  the  second  radar  and  building  the  battle 
manager  and  launcher  test  beds.  A  total  of  four  exo-atmospheric  flight  tests  at  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico  are  planned  for  FY  2004-05. 

PAC-3  provides  terminal  missile  defense  capability  against  short-  and  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  anti-radiation  missiles,  and  aircraft  with  a  low  radar  cross-section 
employing  advanced  countermeasures.  PAC-3  successfully  completed  initial  operational 
testing  last  year,  intercepting  ballistic  missiles,  aircraft,  and  cruise  missiles.  The  tests 
uncovered  problems  that  we  have  since  corrected  in  collaboration  with  the  Army.  We 
have  completed  development  of  the  PAC-3  missile  and  made  C2BM  modifications  to 
enable  PAC-3's  integration  into  the  BMD  system.  We  will  continue  to  conduct  PAC-3 
tests  this  year.  Later  in  Block  2004  we  will  demonstrate  PAC-3 's  integration  with  other 
BMD  system  elements. 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  the  Department  already  has  accelerated  PAC-3 
missile  production  and  currently  has  a  plan  to  increase  that  production  rate  to  20  missiles 
per  month  in  2005.  Given  current  production  plans,  by  the  end  of  2005  the  PAC-3 
inventory  will  stand  at  332  missiles. 

The  Department  has  transferred  PAC-3  procurement  and  RDT&E  funding  to  the 
Army,  which  is  reflected  in  the  Army's  FY  2004  budget  request.  The  MDA  will  retain 
responsibility  for  defining  and  testing  BMD  system  interoperability  and  continue  to  work 
with  the  Army  on  PAC-3  engineering,  development,  and  testing.  The  Department 
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realigned  the  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System  (MEADS)  program  on  March  31, 
2003  to  the  Army. 

The  Arrow  Weapon  System,  developed  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Israel  to 
counter  short-  to  medium-range  ballistic  missiles,  is  operational  at  two  sites  in  Israel  and 
interoperable  with  U.S.  missile  defense  elements.  We  worked  with  Israel  to  deploy  its 
first  two  Arrow  batteries,  and  are  currently  assisting  that  country  to  procure  a  third 
battery. 

The  Arrow  System  Improvement  Program,  a  spiral  development  upgrade  of  the 
current  operational  system,  includes  technical  cooperation  to  improve  the  performance  of 
the  Arrow  system  and  test  it  at  a  U.S.  test  range.  The  first  flight  test  was  conducted 
successfully  on  January  5,  2003.  We  continue  to  support  additional  Arrow  flight-testing 
to  assess  technology  developments  and  overall  system  performance  and  to  collect  data 
and  conduct  annual  hardware-in-the-loop  exercises  with  Israel  to  enhance 
interoperability. 

Block  2006 

Block  2006  work  continues  to  improve  existing  capabilities  and  provide  new 
sensors  and  interceptors  for  integration  with  fielded  elements.  Our  focus  will  be  on 
evolving  and  integrating  the  capability  to  achieve  a  more  synergistic  and  layered  BMD 
system.  We  will  continue  rigorous  system  and  element  flight-test  demonstration  and 
validation  efforts  and  use  wargames  to  help  develop  concepts  of  operation  and 
operational  procedures. 
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We  are  requesting  $2.2  billion  in  FY  2004  to  support  RD'l  &E  for  Block  2006. 
Our  estimated  expenditure  for  Block  2006  activities  across  the  FYDP  is  $11. 3  billion  (see 
Table  2). 

Table  2:  Block  2006  Funding  FY02-09  (SM  Then-year)* 
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0 
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55 
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75 

35 
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TOTAL                                    2520          2372          2232         2823          3335          2583            270              90            11333 

•Numbers  may  not  add  e.tactly  due  to  rounding. 


Boost  Elements.  We  will  enhance  and  test  the  integration  of  the  .\BL  aircraft  into 
the  BMD  system.  Candidate  enhancements  include  improvements  in  BMC4I, 
interoperability,  pointing  and  tracking,  and  target  engagement.  We  will  continue 
evaluation  of  (he  ABL  test  aircraft  capability  against  a  range  of  threats.  This  aircraft  will 
be  available  to  provide  an  emergency  operational  capability  except  for  a  maximum  of  six 
months  during  FY  2007  when  it  may  undergo  modifications  and  enhancements. 

Midcourse  Elements.  We  plan  to  enhance  defensive  capability  and  further 
develop  the  Test  Bed  by  maturing  hardware  and  software  of  all  GMD  interceptor,  sensor, 
and  C2BM  components.  We  will  continue  our  ground-  and  flight-testing  to  demonstrate 
improved  weapon  and  discrimination  performance  and  critical  interfaces  with  external 
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sensors.  We  also  plan  to  complete  the  upgrade  of  the  Thule  EWR  should  we  get  approval 
from  Denmark. 

Aegis  BMD  flight  missions  will  incorporate  remote  engagements  of  targets  as  well 
as  demonstrations  against  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile  (IRBM)  targets.  We  will 
continue  development  of  Aegis  BMD  sensor  discrimination  capability.  Prototype  BMD 
signal  processors  will  be  tested  aboard  Aegis  ships  with  SPY-1  radar  modifications.  SM-3 
missile  deliv  eries  will  begin  in  2004.  Our  plans  are  to  build  an  inventory  of  up  to  thirty- 
five  SM-3  interceptors  by  the  end  of  2006.  Also,  if  directed,  we  would  prepare  to  field  up 
to  twenty  additional  SM-3  interceptors  in  2007.  We  will  proceed  with  our  cooperative 
BMD  research  with  Japan  to  enhance  the  SM-3.  We  have  two  joint  flight  tests  of  the 
advanced  nosecone  planned  in  the  FY  2005-2006  timeframe,  and  we  will  continue  to  look 
at  possibilities  for  co-development. 

Terminal  Elements.  The  THAAD  interceptor  begins  in  the  third  quarter  FY  2006 
a  series  of  five  flight  tests  that  are  scheduled  to  conclude  in  first  quarter  FY  2008.  We 
will  improve  THAAD's  exo-atmospheric  and  endo-atmospheric  endgame  discrimination 
capability  against  increasingly  complex  targets. 

Sensors.  Current  plans  call  for  a  new  forward-based  radar  in  late  2006  for 
positioning  close  to  the  threat  at  sea  or  on  land.  Enhanced  forward-based  sensor 
capabilities  and  improved  sensor  netting  will  enable  the  BMD  system  to  handle  threats 
posing  a  more  difficult  discrimination  challenge  and  provide  a  launch-on-remote 
capability.  A  midcourse  radar  will  be  added  as  part  of  our  layered  approach.  Additional 
radar  configurations  will  be  procured  as  necessary  to  satisfy  Block  2006  objectives. 
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Current  plans  are  to  launch  two  low-earth  orbit  satellites  in  FY  2007  to  validate 
space-based  sensor  concepts  for  target  acquisition,  tracking,  and  discrimination  and  to 
provide  a  space  node  for  the  Test  Bed.  STSS  will  improve  in  subsequent  blocks  to 
provide  data  fusion,  radar/sensor  cueing  over-the-horizon,  and  interceptor  handover  and 
fire  control.  Production  alternatives  will  be  evaluated  at  least  annually  based  upon 
element  performance  and  integrated  BMD  system  performance. 

Block  2008 

Block  2008  represents  a  major  step  in  BMD  system  evolution.  We  plan  to  complete 
multiple  layers  of  weapons  and  sensors,  based  on  fixed  and  mobile  platforms,  to  counter  a 
range  of  ballistic  missiles.  This  block  will  include  C2BM  components  that  enable 
integrated  control  of  all  system  assets  throughout  the  battlespace.  Primary  development 
projects  include  adding  boost  phase  weapons  to  the  Test  Bed,  integrating  space  sensor 
platforms,  and  fiising  muhi-sensor  discrimination  products.  We  will  integrate  capability- 
based  targets  and  payload  suites  (to  include  new  and  more  complex  countermeasures)  into 
our  system  testing  to  demonstrate  effectiveness  against  evolving  threats. 

We  are  requesting  $572  million  in  FY  2004  to  support  RDT&E  for  Block  2008. 
Our  estimated  expenditure  for  Block  2008  activities  across  the  FYDP  is  S16.3  billion  (see 
Table  3). 
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Table  3:  Block  2008  Funding  FY02-09  (SM  Then-year)'' 
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■INumr>crs  may  not  add  exaciiy  due  to  rounding. 

Boost  Elements.  ABL  will  integrate  new  technologies  to  improve  performance 
and  lethality  and  enhance  operational  suitability.  We  will  continue  development  of 
promising  technologies  for  insertion  into  Block  2008  and  beyond  and  design  and  develop 
a  system-level  ground-test  facility  for  ABL.  We  plan  to  test  a  second  ABL  aircraft  in  the 
Test  Bed  during  Block  2008. 

Plans  also  are  to  develop  and  integrate  a  mobile  ground-based  boost  phase  hit-to-kill 
capability  mto  the  Test  Bed  for  flight-test  demonstration.  We  will  initiate  a  space-based 
test  bed  development  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  intercepting  missiles  from  space. 
Initial  on-orbit  testing  would  commence  with  three  to  five  satellites  in  Block  2008. 

Midcourse  Elements.  We  will  conduct  up  to  three  GMD  flight-tests  annually  to 
demonstrate  advanced  engineering  and  pre-planned  equipment  improvements  for  the 
boosters,  interceptors,  early  warning  and  fire  control  radars,  and  C2BM  and 
communications  software  builds.  We  plan  to  enhance  the  Aegis  Weapons  System 
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AN/SPY- 1  radar  to  improve  discrimination  for  engaging  both  unitary  and  separatmg 
targets.  We  will  assess  GMD  integration  with  the  BMDS  Interceptor  and  also  test  the 
interceptor  on  board  an  Aegis  warship. 

Terminal  Elements.  We  will  complete  the  development  and  testing  of  the 
THAAD  weapon  system.  We  are  planning  up  to  eight  developmental  and  operational- 
type  flight  tests  to  stress  interceptor,  radar,  and  C2BM  performance  in  realistic  scenarios 
that  include  advanced  countermeasures. 

Sensors.  Our  work  will  build  on  the  initial  BMDS  Radar  configuration  and 
conduct  sensor  research  to  improve  capabilities  and  develop  advanced  algorithms.  We 
will  improve  Family  of  Radar  coverage,  performance,  and  flexibility  and  address 
vulnerability  within  the  context  of  the  overall  BMD  system  global  sensor  network.  STSS 
operations  will  continue  to  be  integrated  with  other  BMD  elements  in  the  Test  Bed  and 
support  enhanced  C2BM  development  initiatives.  STSS  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
acquire,  track,  and  discnminate  mtdcourse  objects  with  space-based  infrared  sensors. 

Block  2010 

Work  in  this  block  will  continue  spiral  development  projects  for  weapon  and 
sensor  improvements  and  platform  integration.  C2BM  and  communications 
improvements  will  enable  highly  resolved  sensor  data  to  be  exchanged  with  all  BMD 
system  elements. 
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We  are  requesting  $24  million  in  FY  2004  to  support  RDT&E  for  Block  2010. 
Our  estimated  expenditure  for  Block  2010  activities  across  the  FYDP  is  $4.7  billion  (see 
Table  4). 

Table  4:  Block  2010  Funding  FY02-09  ($M  Then-year)* 


AEGIS  BMO  Block 
2010 


STSS  Block 
2010/2012 


BMDS  Interceptor 
Block  2010 


•Numbers  may  not  add  exaclt)'  due  lo  rounding. 


TOTALS 
!    FY02-09 


719  1439  2184 


Boost  Elements.  Block  2010  activities  will  improve  exo-atmospheric  BMDS 
Interceptor  performance  and  enable  greater  basing  mode  flexibility,  to  include  possible 
adaptation  to  sea-based  platforms.  We  will  develop  and  test  an  advanced  space-based 
test  bed  to  augment  or  replace  the  Block  2008  space-based  test  bed. 

MidcouTse  Elements.  We  will  continue  flight-testing  improved  weapon  and 
sensor  components  and  work  toward  the  integration  of  an  advanced  BMDS  Interceptor. 
Aegis  BMD  will  incorporate  prior  block  developments  into  the  Navy^eveloped  next- 
generation,  open  architecture  Combat  System. 

Terminal  Elements.  THAAD  will  integrate  proven  technologies  to  enhance  its 
capability  against  longer  range  and  faster  ballistic  missiles  without  sacrificing  existing 
mobility  and  performance.  Fielding  and  survivability  upgrades  also  are  planned  to 
demonstrate  a  capability  against  both  IRBM  and  ICBM  threats. 

Sensors.  New  technologies  will  be  inserted  into  subsequent  STSS  blocks  to 
provide  precise  threat  tracking  and  improved  discrimination.  We  will  develop  and  launch 
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a  satellite  with  improved  sensors  integrated  into  the  first  common  satellite  bus,  and 
develop  and  integrate  advanced  ground  station  equipment  and  software.  The  Block  2010 
STSS  will  deliver  a  space-based  capability  to  acquire,  track  and  discriminate  ballistic 
missiles  based  on  larger  aperture  track  sensors,  increased  vehicle  lifetime,  and  increased, 
near-real-time  on-board  data  processing.  The  funding  also  includes  launch  services  for 
Block  2010  satellites.  r2BM  funding  focuses  on  integrating  STSS  data  into  the  sensor 
net. 


Mission  Area  Investments 

Our  Mission  Area  Investments  are  investments  common  to  the  entire  BiMD  system 
that  enable  us  to  implement  over  time  our  block  fielding  approach.  Mission  Area 
Investments  maintain  core  development  and  testing  infrastructure  and  facilitate  the 
integration  of  future  block  capabilities.  The  President's  Budget  requests  $1.69  billion  in 
FY  2004  for  these  investments.  This  program  activity  accounts  for  about  $11. 3  billion, 
or  just  over  20%  of  the  total  ftinding  estimate  across  the  FYDP.  Table  5  provides  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  funding  for  each  investment  activity. 

Table  5:  Mission  Area  Investments  Funding  FY02-09  ($M  Then-year)* 


yslern 
Engineering 
C2.  BM  & 
Communications 


Test  &  Targets 
International 

Programs 

Advanced 
Concepts 


Program 

Op 


BsM^^mi'm 


328 
129 


_333 
89 


1296  1692  1817 


•Numbers  may  not  add  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
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The  significant  Mission  Area  Investments  are  as  follows: 

System  Engineering 

The  System  Engineering  activity  defines,  manages,  and  integrates  the  layered 
BMD  system.  Capability-based  acquisition  requires  continual  assessment  of  technical 
and  operational  alternatives  at  the  component,  element,  and  system  levels.  Our  system 
engineering  process  assesses  and  determines  system  design  and  element  contributions 
and  the  impact  of  introducing  new  technologies  and  operational  concepts  to  ensure 
properly  synthesized  system  blocks.  These  activities  provide  the  technical  expertise, 
tools,  and  facilities  to  develop  the  BMD  system  and  maintain  an  intelligence  and  research 
capability  to  ensure  that  the  system  evolves  in  a  way  that  is  responsive  to  known  and 
anticipated  threats. 

We  are  increasing  our  focus  on  risks  related  to  producibility,  manufacturing, 
quality,  cost,  and  schedule  of  the  BMD  system  elements.  We  dedicate  resources  to 
examine  the  applicability  of  technology  to  system  needs  and  transition  readiness. 
Industrial  and  manufacturing  investment  strategies  for  achieving  system  affordability  and 
facilitating  insertion  of  successive  new  capabilities  are  increasingly  vital  to  the  program. 

Command  and  Control,  Battle  Management  &  Communications  (C2BMC) 

Our  activities  related  to  C2BMC  create  interoperability  among  a  wide  variety  of 
legacy  systems  and  emerging  elements  over  joint  and  coalition  networks.  The  C2BMC 
activity  will  continue  development  and  integration  of  the  C2BM  and  communications 
fiinctions  for  the  BMD  system.  By  fielding  software  development  spirals  that  improve 
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system  synergism,  integration  capability,  and  interoperability  with  external  systems,  this 
activity  expands  the  inherent  C2BM  capabilities  of  fielded  terminal,  midcourse,  and 
boost  defenses.  Communications  funding  will  develop  and  improve  BMD  system-wide 
communication  links  and  sensor  netting  functions  to  enable  enhanced  early  warning  and 
quicker  interceptor  response  times.  The  Joint  National  Integration  Center  (JNIC) 
provides  a  common  environment  for  the  BMD  elements  to  conduct  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  exercises  and  is  a  key-operating  C2BM  component  of  the  Test  Bed. 

BMD  Tests  &  Targets 

The  missile  defense  program  includes  significant  test  and  evaluation 
infrastructure,  test  execution  capabilities,  and  analytical  tools  for  program-wide  use.  The 
Agency  conducts  risk  reduction,  developmental,  and  operational  element  and  component 
testing  as  well  as  tests  to  collect  critical  measurements,  such  as  plume  signatures.  We 
also  have  a  rigorous  measurements  test  program  to  collect  data  in  support  of  design, 
development,  and  engineering  activities.  Measurements  from  dedicated  test  events  and 
targets  of  opportunity  enable  us  to  design  components,  characterize  potential 
countermeasures,  test  algorithms,  undertake  lethality  and  kill  assessment,  and  validate 
our  critical  models  and  simulations. 

Investments  providing  ballistic  missile  targets,  countermeasures,  and  other 
payloads  support  our  test  objectives.  Presentation  of  the  targets  and  payloads  for  flight 
test  events  involves  designing,  prototyping,  developing,  procuring,  certifying,  and 
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qualifying  for  testing.  In  FY  2003  we  will  establish  a  single  prime  contractor  to  further 
enhance  system  level  management  of  targets  and  countermeasures  activities. 

In  FY  2004  we  will  continue  to  resource  critical  test  facilities,  launch  capabilities, 
instnimentation,  telemetry,  communications,  and  safety  systems  underpinning  our  testing 
regime.  With  the  enhanced  realism  of  the  Test  Bed,  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
tests,  and  the  escalating  tempo  of  test  activity,  our  investments  in  this  area  will  emphasize 
flexibility,  standardization,  and  mobility. 

International  Programs 

The  President  has  underscored  the  importance  of  working  with  other  countries  to 
develop  missile  defenses  and  provide  protection  against  ballistic  missile  threats.  We  are 
building  defensive  layers  that  could  potentially  involve  a  variety  of  locations  around  the 
globe  and  probably  involve  many  other  countries.  Last  summer  interagency  teams 
briefed  key  allies  on  the  international  participation  framework.  Today  we  are  well  along 
in  our  discussions  with  several  governments  regarding  their  possible  participation  in  the 
missile  defense  program  and  improvements  in  our  industrial  relationships. 

Advanced  Concepts 

We  have  several  Science  and  Technology  (S&T)  initiatives  to  increase  BMD 
system  firepower  and  sensor  capability  and  extend  the  engagement  battle  space  of 
terminal  elements.  In  FY  2004,  we  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  Miniature  Kill  Vehicle 
(MKV)  project,  which  could  lead  to  a  flight-test  in  FY  2005.  FY  2004  funding  will 
support  investigating  Early  Detection  and  Tracking  (ELDT)  technology,  Laser/LADAR 
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technologies  for  improved  tracking,  weapon  guidance,  and  imaging,  and  technologies  for 
a  space-based,  high-power  laser.  While  our  S&T  activities  are  not  on  a  critical  path  for 
insertion  into  the  BMD  system,  each  one  of  them  is  being  considered  for  their  block 
enhancement  value. 

Program  Operations 

Our  Program  Operations  expenses  are  primarily  for  government  personnel 
performing  management  support  activities,  contractors  that  assist  in  performing  these 
activities,  and  O&M-like  costs  associated  with  operations  and  maintenance  at  numerous 
facilities  around  the  country,  supplies  and  equipment,  communications  and  printing, 
travel  and  training,  and  information  technology  management. 

Management  and  Oversight 

The  missile  defense  program  uses  an  acquisition  approach  tailored  to  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  technology  involved  in  missile  defense.  We  will  continue  to 
work  very  hard  to  ensure  that  the  program  has  adequate  management  and  congressional 
oversight.  There  is  an  improved  process  in  place  within  the  Department  that  preserves 
management,  technical,  and  financial  oversight  by  cognizant  authorities  on  the  Senior 
Executive  Council  and  the  Missile  Defense  Support  Group.  Senior  warfighters,  including 
the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council,  have  reviewed  missile  defense  objectives  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  several  times  a  year.  Internally  we  have  in  place  configuration 
management  procedures,  and  we  produce  on  a  regular  basis  the  necessary  threat,  system, 
and  configuration  control  documentation  to  ensure  that  our  activities  continue  to  support 
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our  development  and  fielding  objectives.  As  directed  in  the  2002  and  2003  Defense 
Authorization  Acts,  we  have  identified  cost,  schedule,  testing,  and  performance  goals  and 
developmental  baselines  in  the  President's  FY  2004  Budget  justification  materials  and 
shown  clear  linkages  between  the  Agency's  budget  and  key  performance  measures. 

Closing 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on  track  with  our  missile  defense  program.  We  know  that 
the  technology  fundamental  to  the  current  generation  of  missile  defenses  works.  We 
have  demonstrated  many  times  over  the  past  two  years  that  we  can  collide  with  a 
warhead  and  destroy  it.  We  have  the  confidence  to  proceed  with  plans  for  an  initial 
defense  capability.  A  few  years  ago,  I  could  not  have  said  this  to  the  American  people. 
Today  J  can.  We  will  build  confidence  in  the  system  over  time  as  we  invest  in  the 
program. 

We  also  recognize  that  we  have  much  more  work  to  do  to  improve  the  BMD 
system.  The  architecture  we  have  in  2004  and  2005  will  probably  be  very  dilTercnt  a 
decade  later,  depending  on  how  our  RDT&E  efforts  proceed.  Our  objiective  continues  to 
be  one  of  improving  missile  defease  capability  over  time.   We  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  missile  defense  over  the  past  three  years.   With  the  President's  direction,  and 
with  your  approval  of  our  budget  request,  we  will  take  another  important  step  on  that 
long  road  before  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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MISSILE  DEFENSE  THREATS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  General  Kadish.  I  might  men- 
tion that  our  staff  has  done  some  very  fine  work  at  developing  a 
variety  of  mix  of  questions.  We  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  all  of  them 
in  this  session,  I  am  sure,  but  we  would  appreciate  your  reviewing 
and  submitting  for  the  record  responses  that  we  don't  deal  with 
otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  taking  a  pathway  that  is  not  a  part  of  our 
script,  let  me  start  by  asking  you  to  describe  the  "why."  That  is, 
we  are  talking  about  multiple  billions  of  dollars  over  time  to  build 
a  missile  defense  system.  As  you  describe  the  why,  would  you  give 
the  Committee  your  guesstimate  of  where  the  threat,  the  threats, 
may  lie  and  describe  those  threats  and  capability  a  bit?  In  terms 
of  our  defense  system's  eventual  deployment,  we  are  talking  about 
deployment  on  our  part  from  Alaska,  Vandenberg,  Aegis  cruise 
missile.  If  you  would  kind  of  mix  that  in  in  terms  of  as  you  respond 
to  why  and  then  why  those  locations.  Other  than  that 

General  Kadish.  That  is  a  tall  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  let  me 
try  to  lay  this  out.  When  we  looked  at  the  program  in  the  absence 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  why  of  the  way  we  wanted  to  build  a  sys- 
tem became  very  clear.  Without  the  treaty,  we  have  much  more 
flexibility  to  address  the  threat  that  would  come  at  us  and  not  just 
attack  it  in  one  specific  regime  of  flight.  When  we  looked  at  this 
as  a  mission  to  attack  all  ranges  of  missiles  in  all  phases  of  flight, 
our  response  to  that  was  to  build  a  layered  missile  defense  system 
that  would  attack  a  missile  shot  at  us  in  the  boost  phase,  possibly 
many  times  in  the  boost  phase,  in  the  midcourse  phase,  possibly 
many  times  in  the  midcourse  phase,  and  eventually  in  the  terminal 
phase.  So  that  you  get  very  high  probabilities  of  successfully  de- 
fending against  these  very  difficult  targets  in  a  layered  defense  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  actually  no  different  than  what  we  have  done  in  other 
air  defense  t)T)e  systems.  When  you  look  at  all  ranges  of  threats, 
the  short  range  threat  that  we  saw  in  Iraq  is  proliferated  tremen- 
dously. There  are  great  numbers  out  there.  But  the  short  range 
threat,  even  though  it  is  proliferated,  can  be  handled  by  some  of 
our  systems  like  Patriot  and  the  systems  that  we  are  building  in 
our  R&D  program.  The  threat  that  we  face  against  long  range  mis- 
siles, however,  is  more  problematic.  We  don't  see  a  lot  of  the  long 
range  missile  threat  demonstrated  today  but  we  certainly  see  intel- 
ligence that  indicates  that  this  threat  is  developing. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  having  a  deployed  capability  as  rudi- 
mentary as  it  might  seem  that  we  are  proposing  in  this  budget  is 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  building  and  cheapen  the  investment  that 
potential  adversaries  might  have  by  building  longer  range  missiles 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  So  there  is  a  significant,  in  my 
opinion,  deterrent  value  in  having  an  operational  system  of  this  na- 
ture, limited  as  it  might  be  against  longer  range  missiles. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  threat  and  what  we  were  asked  to  do, 
the  budget  submission  that  we  have  proceeds  against  a  broad 
range  of  technologies  and  activities  to  take  our  testing  and  test 
beds,  provide  initial  capability  against  short,  medium  and  long 
range  missiles  and  build  on  that  over  time  by  adding  the  develop- 
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ment  capability  of  airborne  laser,  for  instance,  THAAD  program, 
and  fill  in  the  layers  of  that  layered  system  over  time. 

That  is  kind  of  it  in  a  nutshell,  if  that  helps  with  the  question 
that  you  asked.  The  layered  defense  is  the  why.  The  technologies 
that  we  are  working  on  and  the  budget  submitted  supports  efforts 
in  each  one  of  those  regimes  of  flight.  And  the  early  deployment  is 
a  capability  of  defense  against  a  potential  long  range  threat  from 
countries  like  North  Korea,  Iran,  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry 
about  Iraq  anymore;  Libya  and  those  types  of  threats.  Not  the  Rus- 
sian threat  as  we  know  it  today.  And  then  these  limited  quantities 
could  be  adjusted  based  on  what  we  see  the  perception  of  the 
threat  over  time  as  the  technologies  mature. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Murtha. 

NORTH  KOREAN  THREAT 

Mr.  Murtha.  When  you  say  threat,  you  are  talking  about  capa- 
bility? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  correct. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  And  you  have  a  very  narrow  pathway  to  the  United 
States  from  Korea.  In  other  words,  short-term  Korea  could  have 
the  capability  if  the  CIA  is  accurate,  and  you  will  have  a  layered 
defense  at  what  time  frame  against  that? 

General  Kadish.  We  are  trying  to  have  an  initial  capability  in 
the  late  2004  calendar  year,  2005  time  period  against  long  range 
missiles  in  the  midcourse,  against  medium  range  missiles  in  the 
midcourse  with  Aegis  cruisers  and  against  short  range  missiles  by 
using  Patriot  3.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  fill  in  a  boost  phase 
capability  as  soon  as  we  can  in  that  mix  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  assume  they  are  firing  from  Korea? 

General  Kadish. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  range  of  their  ca- 
pability now,  the  North  Korea  capability? 

General  Kadish. . 

THEATER  HIGH  ALTITUDE  AREA  DEFENSE  (THAAD) 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Ten  years  ago.  Secretary  Perry  thought  that  the 
greatest  crisis  during  his  tenure  was  the  North  Korean  buildup  and 
the  tension  between  South  and  North  Korea  after  the  one  election. 
We  started  to  push  that.  Of  course  we  pushed  it  to  failure,  is  what 
it  amounted  to.  Where  is  THAAD  now? 

General  Kadish.  The  THAAD  program  in  particular? 

Mr.  Murtha.  Yes. 

General  Kadish.  The  THAAD  program  we  put  back  into  redesign 
after  we  did  the  final  two  tests,  which  were  successful.  Right  now 
we  are  going  to  resume  flight  testing  of  that  system  in  the  late 
2004  time  frame.  The  program  that  we  put  together  to  do  that  re- 
design is  ahead  of  schedule  and  under  cost.  We  are  doing  all  the 
ground  testing  that  our  critics  pointed  out  that  we  didn't  do  the 
first  time  around.  We  have  been  fixing  the  failures  we  have  been 
having  in  the  ground  tests.  Actually  I  am  very  confident  that  when 
we  do  fly  that,  the  THAAD  missile,  our  first  flight  test  will  be  very 
high  probability  of  success  for  what  we  are  doing  right  now. 

Mr.  Murtha.  That  will  be  the  first  line  of  defense  at  that  point? 
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General  Kadish.  It  will  be  added  to  the  layering  of  the  defense, 
because  THAAD  will  work  in  concert  with  Patriot  as  higher  up  in 
the  altitude  in  the  terminal  defense,  and  then  if  we  have  Aegis 
Standard  Missile  3,  it  will  carry  the  flight  and  the  trajectory  to  the 
ascent  phase  in  the  midcourse  and  to  even  the  descent  phase  in  the 
midcourse  and  then  as  we  add  the  airborne  laser  if  we  can  do  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  will  have  a  boost  phase  capa- 
bility. So  it  is  a  key  element  in  the  layering  of  our  defenses. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Where  do  you  deploy  it?  You  have  got  the  Patriots. 
If  you  deploy  them  in  Korea,  where  do  you  deploy  the  THAAD? 
Also  in  Korea? 

General  Kadish.  It  is  land  based  so  we  would  lay  it  down  in 
Korea,  South  Korea  potentially;  Japan.  Without  the  treaty  now  we 
can  actually  hook  the  radars  into  the  system  to  aid  the  Aegis,  the 
Standard  Missile  3  activity,  and  that  is  what  we  have  undergoing 
with  our  national  team  engineering  activity  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  can  go  beyond  interoperability  and  actually  make  this  an  inte- 
grated layered  defense.  So  that  the  THAAD  radar  can  actually  be 
a  fire  control  mechanism  for  Aegis  standard  missiles  and  that 
Aegis  radars  can  help  us  with  early  warning  Patriot  3.  And  in  fact 
in  the  Gulf  War,  the  most  recent  PAC-3  performance,  Patriot  per- 
formance actually  had  the  USS  Higgins  providing  early  warning 
cues  to  the  radars  and  helping  in  the  defense.  So  we  already  have 
some  experience  with  this.  It  is  a  key  element  of  the  program  now 
without  the  treaty  preventing  us  from  doing  this  to  have  the  inte- 
gration of  this  system  to  make  it  layered  like  I  discussed. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  OFFSHORE  THREATS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  is  the  defense  against  shipping  a  nuclear  de- 
vice or,  say,  a  device  hooked  to  a  Scud  missile  closer  to  the  shore? 
Do  we  have  any  defense  against  that  at  all? 

General  Kadish. . 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  am  impressed  the  way  you  are  doing  things,  very 
reasonable,  down  the  line.  You  are  solving  the  problems  with  re- 
search before  you  get  into  the  operational  side  of  it.  I  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

General  Kadish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

missile  defense  threats 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General,  at  what  point 
does  it  become  advantageous  for  the  public  to  know  about  threats 
like  the  one  you  are  talking  about  in  North  Korea?  Because  a  lot 
of  times  we  have  to  go  out,  and  I  am  completely  supportive  as  I 
know  members  of  this  Committee  are  of  what  you  are  doing  for 
missile  defense  in  general,  but  as  you  know,  there  are  a  lot  of 
crackpots  out  there  that  are  always  trying  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
military  and  they  say,  oh,  there  is  no  threat  and  this  is  a  big  boon- 
doggle. I  think  something  like  this  is  important  for  the  general 
public  to  see  so  they  can — when  you  start  telling  them  that  this  is 
a  real  solid  threat  and  we  have  got  intelligence  that  shows  that, 
I  am  sure  that  especially  in  light  of  what  we  have  been  dealing 
with  lately  in  the  Mideast  that  they  would  see  this  as  a  real  threat. 
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General  Kadish.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  interesting  problem.  The 
poll  data  I  have  seen,  and  I  don't  study  this,  so  this  is  kind  of 
something  I  have  to  go  research  to  back  up,  but  the  last  poll  data 
I  saw,  that  70  to  80  percent  of  the  American  people  believe  we  al- 
ready have  a  missile  defense.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  articulate 
this.  However,  from  a  threat  perspective,  I  would  commend  to  you 
that  the  national  intelligence  estimate  has  an  unclassified  section 
to  it  that  describes  this  threat  in  some  detail.  To  the  degree  that 
people  pay  attention  to  that,  I  think  the  threat  would  become  very 
real  if  people  paid  attention  to  that  document,  for  instance.  I  could 
pass  it  on  to  you  if  you  would  like  or  actually  provide  it  for  the 
record.  But  there  is  both  a  classified  and  an  unclassified  section  of 
that.  What  I  have  said  here  in  the  classified  mode  could  be  articu- 
lated in  an  unclassified  way  in  that  national  intelligence  estimate. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Before  you  made  the  comment,  you  wanted  to 
make  sure  appropriately  that  this  was  a  classified  briefing. 

General  KM)ISH.  Right.  Because  I  wanted — some  of  the  details 

that  support  how  we  got  to  that  conclusion, but  the  fact  that 

they  have  the  capability  is  in  the  unclassified  national  intelligence 
estimate. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Because  capability  is  one  thing  but  the  real  devel- 
opment is  one  step  further  that  I  think  people  need  to  know  about. 

General  Kadish. . 

AIRBORNE  LASER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Let  me  just  ask  a  question,  I  was  looking  through 
some  of  the  notes  here.  On  the  ABL  program,  the  Airborne  Laser 
Program,  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  test  on  that  in  2005.  Yet  I  un- 
derstand you  are  asking  for  less  money  in  the  2004  budget.  Can 
you  explain  the  dollar  side  of  that?  Also,  I  don't  know  a  lot  about 
that  program  but  it  sounds  like  a  fascinating  program  to  use  a  747, 
to  use  this  laser  technology  to  shoot  down  missiles.  If  you  would 
explain  that  and  also  the  strategy  on  the  dollars. 

General  KADISH.  The  Airborne  Laser  Program  is  what  I  would 
call  revolutionary  technology.  Certainly  hit-to-kiil  in  the  kinetic  en- 
ergy field  is  revolutionary  as  well.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  a  high  energy  laser  work  in  a  defensive  mode  to  the  degree 
that  we  are  attempting  in  the  airborne  laser.  So  what  we  have  is 
a  747  that  is  going  to  essentially  carry  in  the  back  of  it  a  chemical 
plant.  That  chemical  plant  generates  photons  that  are  focused  by 
some  very  exotic  mirrors  that  shoot  the  laser  power  out  the  nose 
of  the  aircraft  in  a  turret.  One  of  the  problems  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  with  that  weapons  system  is  the  timelines  associated 
with  trying  to  kill  something  in  the  boost  phase.  If  we  could  do  it 
with  the  speed  of  light,  we  get  more  time  to  shoot  down  a  boosting 
rocket.  If  you  try  to  shoot  a  rocket  at  another  rocket,  you  can  imag- 
ine the  different  geometries  that  you  have  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
time-distance  problem.  So  high  energy  laser  can  really  help  us  in 
this  area. 

In  the  Airborne  Laser  Program,  we  have  been  working  on  this, 
I  could  calculate,  almost  35  years  depending  on  where  you  want  to 
start.  But  we  are  at  a  point  with  the  airborne  laser  where  we  have 
18  percent  of  the  program  left  to  go.  It  is  the  hardest  18  percent 
when  you  hook  all  the  material  up,  put  that  chemical  plant  in  the 
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back  of  an  airplane  and  then  hook  all  the  lenses  up  to  make  sure 
that  the  beam  goes  in  the  right  direction  and  the  battle  manage- 
ment to  make  sure  you  are  shooting  at  the  right  things. 

All  that  is  happening  at  Edwards  Air  Force  base  today.  That  is 
where  we  are  actually  assembling  this  equipment.  So  the  hardware 
has  been  built,  it  has  been  put  at  the  place  where  we  are  going  to 
assemble  it,  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  being  assembled  on  the 
ground  today  before  we  put  it  on  the  airplane.  And  we  are  going 
to  test  what  we  call  first  light  where  you  get  the  photons  out  of  the 
modules  hopefully  this  summer.  When  we  do  that,  this  is  such  a 
new  technology  that  we  run  into  problems  all  the  time  and  we  take 
two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back,  maybe  sometimes  three  steps 
back.  So  we  are  managing  the  schedule  very  carefully. 

When  we  come  to  the  budget  for  that,  we  are  at  a  stage  where 
a  lot  of  the  development  activity  is  behind  us,  so  we  have  spent 
about  80  percent  of  our  money  already.  And  the  budget  request, 
even  though  it  is  reduced  from  last  year,  reflects  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  that  activity  has  been  done,  the  equipment  is  at  Edwards  and 
now  we  are  paying  for  the  actual  integration  of  the  equipment,  and 
we  have  enough  dollars  to  do  it.  On  the  difficult  side,  and  I  know 
this  is  a  long  answer,  but  it  is  very  important,  is  that  we  are  pro- 
jecting about  a  30  percent  overrun  on  the  contract  to  do  this.  So 
we  believe  we  have  enough  budget,  especially  if  we  have  the  appro- 
priation levels  that  we  are  asking  for  in  2004,  but  we  are  over- 
running our  original  estimate  for  the  contracts.  Some  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  to  30  percent  at  this  point  in  time. 

As  a  reference  point,  I  am  not  proud  of  it  in  terms  of  missile  de- 
fense, but  in  the  Patriot-3  development,  depending  on  how  you  cal- 
culate it,  we  are  somewhere  overrunning  the  development  of  about 
30  to  50  percent,  depending  on  when  you  start  tracking  the  overall 
effort.  It  is  about  30  percent  overrun  on  the  contract  with  Lock- 
heed. So  it  is  not  out  of  bounds  with  some  of  the  other  difficult 
technologies  that  we  have,  but  we  are  watching  this  very  close  in. 
Over  the  next  18  months  to  two  years,  it  is  really  crunch  time  for 
the  ABL  program.  We  are  either  going  to  make  it  or  we  are  going 
to  have  a  difficult  time. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  It  is  an  incredible  project.  General.  My  time  is  up 
but  I  appreciate  you  being  here  and  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Dicks. 

TESTING  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Dicks.  General,  I  have  read  your  testimony  and  I  under- 
stand you  are  trying  to  go  forward  with  this  system.  What  worries 
me  is  that  according  to  my  reading  of  things,  we  are  going  to  be 
doing  about  half  the  testing  which  had  been  previously  scheduled 
for  last  year.  And  also  I  noted  that  you  are  asking  for  legislation 
in  the  budget  request  which  deems  the  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem to  have  reached  the  system  development  and  demonstration 
phase.  Is  this  provision  in  effect  a  waiver  of  normal  testing  require- 
ments as  has  been  widely  reported?  In  other  words,  we  got  SBIRS 
in  trouble,  we  are  cutting  back  on  the  testing  half  by  50  percent, 
we  are  going  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  more  on  testing.  I  know  this 
is  difficult,  but  should  we  be  concerned  here  that  this  program  is 
in  serious  trouble? 
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General  Kadish.  I  don't  believe  so,  Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  address 
two — there  are  two  excellent  points,  because  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  confusion  on  this  issue.  Let  me  take  this  idea  of  waiver  of  nor- 
mal testing.  We  have  asked  for  no  such  waiver.  The  interpretation 
of  the  language  to  include  that  I  think  has  been  made  very  clear 
by  Secretary  Aldridge  that  operational  testers  are  intimately  in- 
volved with  what  we  are  doing  with  the  whole  program  and  specifi- 
cally the  ground  based  portion.  I  think  if  Mr.  Christy,  the  Oper- 
ational Test  Director  at  DoD,  if  he  was  with  me  today,  would  tes- 
tify to  that  effect  as  well. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  hasn't  the  testing  been  cut  in  half  from  what  you 
proposed  last  year? 

General  Kadish.  We  are  actually  doing  seven  ground-based  mis- 
sile defense  flight  tests  in  fiscal  year  2003  and  are  proposing  four 
flight  tests  in  2004.  What  results  as  that  perception  is  that  those 
are  not  all  intercept  flight  tests.  For  instance,  this  year  we  need 
to  prove  that  we  have  a  booster  that  is  operationally  useful  to  us 
and  we  have  two  different  alternatives  to  make  that  booster  work. 
And  all  those  flight  tests  are  going  to  be  done  this  year.  They  are 
not  intercept  tests,  however. 

So  the  perception — we  have  not  scheduled  intercept  tests  that  we 
originally  provided  for  two  reasons.  One  was  we  needed  to  do  the 
tests  on  the  booster  this  year  and  next,  and  the  second  reason  is 
that  when  I  looked  at  the  flight  test  profiles  of  those  tests  and  the 
costs  of  those  tests,  we  were  going  to  repeat  something  we  already 
knew  in  the  objectives  of  the  test.  We  were  going  to  use  the  same 
trajectory  out  of  Vandenberg  into  Kwajalein.  It  would  be  a  better 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  my  opinion  to  do  those  tests  when 
we  actually  have  the  operational  system  hooked  up  so  we  can 
launch  out  of  operational  silos  at  more  operationally  realistic  tests 
or  targets. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  you  going  to  test  out  of  Fort  Greely? 

General  Kadish.  Right  now  the  environmental  process  is  not  to 
the  point  where  I  could  say  yes,  but  the  intention  that  I  have  and 
the  approach  that  we  are  taking  is  to  look  very  carefully  and  have 
a  bias  toward  flying  out  of  operational  silos  that  are  in  Fort  Greely. 
But  we  will  also  have  operational  silos  at  Vandenberg.  They  will 
be  on  alert  and  provide  us  the  data  we  need  from  an  operationally 
useful  test.  I  would  expect  that  we  will  adjust  the  flight  test  pro- 
gram in  missile  defense  every  time  you  see  the  budget,  but  it  will 
always  be  with  a  bias  toward  doing  as  much  realistic  testing,  as 
much  as  we  can  and  as  much  as  we  can  afford  over  time. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Any  multiple  warhead  tests  right  now? 

General  Kadish.  Against  multiple  warheads?  MIRVed  warheads? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes. 

General  KADISH. . 

PATRIOT  MISSILE  PERFORMANCE  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  happened  with  the  Patriots  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom?  We  had  three  or  four  incidents  where  they  shot  down 
airplanes,  one  British  and  a  couple  of  our  own.  Can  you  explain 
what  happened  with  that? 

General  Kadish.  I  would  at  a  classified  level.  The  first  thing  you 
have  to  understand  about  Patriot  is  that  it  is  a  mix  of  older  mis- 
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siles  with  the  Patriot  3,  which  is  designed  primarily  for  kiUing  bal- 
listic missiles,  short  range  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  an  upgrade  to  Pa- 
triot. The  Patriot  system  that  we  have  other  than  PAC-3  is  capable 
of  shooting  down  short  range  missiles  with  blast  fragmentation  ca- 
pability. But  the  whole  system  called  Patriot  is  an  air  defense  sys- 
tem that  we  have  added  a  ballistic  missile  capability  to  with  Pa- 
triot 3.  So  its  predominant  use  is  for  air  defense. 

When  I  say  air  defense,  really  to  oversimplify  it  is  it  shoots  at 
things  that  fly  horizontally,  cruise  missiles  and  airplanes,  and  then 
we  added  the  Patriot  3  to  shoot  at  things  that  come  in  vertically 
on  a  ballistic  trajectory.  The  performance  in  the  war  from  a  bal- 
listic missile  standpoint  was  absolutely  tremendous.  The  Patriot 
2 — as  I  recall,  there  were  a  total  of  17  what  we  call  volleys  shot 
at  us,  missiles  shot  at  us.  Nine  of  those  were  engageable  and  what 
that  means,  they  were  headed  for  a  defended  asset  that  Patriot 
was  defending  against.  The  rest  of  them  fell  out  in  the  desert  or 
whatever.  Of  the  nine  that  we  engaged,  seven  of  them  were  by  Pa- 
triot 2s  and  two  of  them  were  by  Patriot  3s.  Every  single  one  of 
those  based  on  the  data  we  have  today,  because  those  have  no  test 
telemetry  like  we  do  in  a  test— they  are  enemy  missiles — all  the 
data  that  we  have  to  date  says  that  we  rendered  them  combat  inef- 
fective. In  other  words,  they  did  not  reach  their  target.  How  we  hit 
them  and  how  we  destroyed  them  is  something  we  are  going  to  in- 
vestigate for  many,  many  more  months,  but  they  didn't  hit  their 
target. 

The  problem  we  have  with  the  Patriot  system  as  a  whole  is  that 
it  shot  down  two  of  our  airplanes  in  the  air  defense  mode.  So  it  did 
very  well  in  the  theater  ballistic  missile  mode.  None  of  those 
reached  the  target  that  was  intended,  and  therefore  it  was  a  great 
success  in  my  view  as  a  system.  We  have  some  bugs  to  work  out 
but  we  will  take  care  of  them.  The  problem  came  in  the  air  defense 
mode.  That  is  a  problem  that  we  recognized  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  some  years  now,  is  adding  missile  defense  to  air  defense 
is  a  problem  with  combat  identification,  what  you  are  shooting  at. 
The  rest  of  our  systems  outside  of  Patriot  are  only  ballistic  missile 
killers,  so  we  won't  have  this  problem  with  THAAD  or  a  ground 
based  program  or  something  like  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  fratricide,  there  were  two  instances  where  we 
shot  down  an  airplane.  One  was  an  RAF  Tornado  and  the  other 
one  was  a  Navy  F-18.  There  was  another  incidence  where  an  F- 
16  shot  an  antiradiation  missile  at  the  Patriot  system  and  actually 
hit  our  radar  but  nobody  was  killed.  I  can't  say  much  about  why 
that  happened,  whether  that  is  a  system  problem  of  radar  not 
working  right  or  software,  or  whether  it  was  an  operational  prob- 
lem that  somebody  pushed  the  wrong  switch  or  misinterpreted 
something  or  did  something  wrong  in  the  way  we  do  air  defense. 
We  have  an  IG  investigation  by  the  Army  going  on.  The  Brits  are 
investigating.  Mr.  Aldridge  sent  out  a  Defense  Science  Board  group 
to  do  an  independent  technical  look  at  these  issues. 

The  combat  identification  problem  is  a  serious  one  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  that  and  the  air  defense  mode  of  the  sys- 
tem very  seriously.  The  tragic  loss  of  those  people  can  never  be 
made  up  for  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  some  very  hard  les- 
sons as  a  result  of  that.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say,  but  the  fact 
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is  that  the  missiles  worked  pretty  good.  They  were  very  lethal.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  they  have  been  shot  and  how  they  were 
shot  is  really  the  issue  we  have  got  to  address. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

OPERATIONAL  TESTING  AND  COMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dicks.  Before  I  call  on  Mr. 
Cunningham,  let  me  mention  that  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Dicks' 
questions  related  to  the  ongoing  concern  of  this  Committee  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  test  systems  before  we  throw  money.  In  the  mean- 
time it  also  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in  the 
House  who  don't  really  believe  in  the  need  for  these  systems  and 
they  are  going  to  be  talking  about  why  you  are  reducing  the  testing 
budget,  doesn't  that  indicate  that  you  may  be  making  a  big  mistake 
here,  et  cetera. 

I  might  further  say  that  while  the  Department  does  look  to  flexi- 
bility in  the  way  they  have  funding  flows,  the  Committee  continues 
to  emphasize  its  responsibility  for  oversight. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

HIGH  ALTITUDE  ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr.  Cunningham.  General,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  honored 
to  speak  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  this  week  to  some  6,000  cadets. 
It  was  a  lot  of  fun. ? 

General  Kadish.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  only  really  two  systems  right 
now  that  we  are  developing  that  work  in  the  atmosphere.  One  is 
the  Patriot  3.  .  The  THAAD  program  that  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier has  a  trans-atmosphere  capability.  So  it  is  at  the  100  kilometer 

type  level. .  I  am  very  confident  we  know  how  to  handle  that 

in  a  space  environment.  The  transatmosphere  I  think  is  a  matter 
of  test  program  for  THAAD.  We  have  laid  out  a  program  I  think 
that  is  pretty  good  to  test  those  issues. 

PARTICLE  BEAM  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  airborne  laser  I  know,  like  you  said,  has 
been  in  development  25  years.  When  most  of  us  were  just  starting 
the  program,  we  thought,  well,  we  will  never  have  the  technology. 
We  thought  it  is  not  achievable.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  par- 
allel system  on  particle  beam  weapons.  Sir,  is  that  program  totally 
dead,  or  is  there  actually  still  some  research  ongoing  in  particle 
beam? 

General  Kadish.  We  are  not  doing  anything  on  particle  beams  at 
this  point  in  time.  I  think  the  technology  isn't  there  enough  to  even 
invest  in  the  early  stages  of  it  right  now.  So  we  are  spending  a  lot 
of  our  money  in  other  areas  than  particle  beams. 

EFFECT  OF  ABM  TREATY  ANNULMENT 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  last  short  question  for  you  is  this:  The 
ABM  treaty  hasn't  come  up,  but  I  know  for  example  that  the  Navy, 
with  its  Aegis  cruisers  are  limited  by  it.  If  the  treaty  continues  to 
limit  the  speed  of  the  missiles,  we  will  literally  have  to  double  the 
number  of  Aegis  cruisers  out  there,  just  to  defend  our  own  system, 
for  example,  in  a  Taiwan  Scenario.  Is  there  any  threat  in  the  fu- 
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ture  that  you  know  of  politically,  from  a  foreign  policy  perspective, 
where  the  treaty  limits  would  put  a  damper  on  our  efforts  to  de- 
fend U.S.  forces? 

General  Kadish.  Are  you  talking  about  the  speed  of  the  threat? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes.  The  treaty  has  been  interpreted  to  limit 
the  speed  of  our  missiles. 

General  Kadish.  Right.  And  we  had  this — in  the  treaty  codicils, 
we  had  this  difference  between  theater  and  ICBM  type.  That  no 
longer  exists.  We  are  trjdng  to  now  exploit  that  fact  from  a  missile 
defense  standpoint.  There  were  artificial  limitations  before.  They 
no  longer  exist.  However,  we  are  still  living  with  some  of  the  deci- 
sions that  were  made  a  number  of  years  ago  under  that  treaty.  But 
we  are  progressing  beyond  that. 

AIR  FORCE  CADET 

Mr.  Cunningham.  This  navy  pilot  would  like  to  take  credit  for 
saving  one  more  Air  Force  Academy  cadet.  I  have  carried  this  coin 
since  1966.  My  dad  gave  it  to  me  as  a  reminder  not  to  quit  before 
I  left  for  pilot  training.  He  gave  it  to  me  as  a  reminder  not  to  quit, 
because  70  percent  of  the  pilots  going  through  quit.  I  had  it  with 
me  when  I  met  a  young  woman  at  the  academy.  She  was  ready  to 
quit.  She  was  facing  physical  and  workload  challenges,  and  was 
considering  leaving  the  Academy.  I  told  her  the  story  about  my 
coin,  its  meaning  and  gave  one  to  her.  Heather  Wilson  recently  vis- 
ited the  Academy  and  the  Superintendent  told  her  that  after  I 
spoke,  the  senior  member  of  the  cadets'  class  gave  this  silver  dollar 
to  Christine  Washington.  He  asked  her  not  to  quit.  Her  whole  class 
went  over  there,  and  the  superintendent  went  over  there  and  spoke 
to  her.  She  has  since  said  she  is  not  quitting.  So  we  have  saved 
one  more  Air  Force  cadet,  who  I  believe  will  be  a  credit  to  the  serv- 
ice. 

General  Kadish.  Super. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Duke.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

ARROW  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  General. 
As  far  as  the  Arrow  program,  how  effective  do  you  think  it  is  as 
far  as  its  mission? 

General  Kadish.  The  test  data  from  the  Arrow  program  is  really 
impressive.  We  are  actually  bringing  the  Arrow  to  shoot  in  the 
States  against  some  Scud-like  missiles  here  over  the  next  year,  I 
think  it  is.  The  Israelis  were  confident  enough  in  the  system  to  put 
the  first  layered  system  together  for  the  defense  of  Israel  here  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  have  about  50  or  so  Arrows  that  were  on  alert, 
supported  by  Patriot  2  capability  as  well  as  the  point  defense  layer. 
So  when  you  look  at  the  test  data  that  we  have  gathered  from 
Arrow  as  well  as  the  confidence  that  the  Israeli  military  has  as  a 
result  of  working  with  it  and  that  data  that  they  have,  I  think  it 
is  a  pretty  effective  system  for  what  their  needs  are.  It  is  blast 
fragmentation.  Destruction  is  not  hit-to-kill,  although  the  accuracy 
that  I  have  seen  would  make  it  a  hit-to-kill. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  What  is  it  for  their  purposes? 

General  Kadish.  Their  national  territory  is  a  lot  smaller  than  the 
United  States,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Would  you  yield  just  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  on  this,  I  believe  what  he  is  really  asking 
is  what  is  their  real  threat.  We  have  just  spent  a  lot  of  energy 
eliminating  a  lot  of  their  potential  threat  but  we  could  anticipate 
someone  coming  along  and  saying,  hey,  our  threat  really  may  be 
Libya  so  we  need  more  of  your  money,  not  less  of  your  money.  It 
is  that  kind  of  question,  I  think. 

General  Kadish.  I  am  sorry,  I  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  not  sure  that  was. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  heard  you — I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  Arrow  system  and  Patriot  as  far  as 
what  it  is  designed  to  do. 

General  Kadish.  That  is  right.  And  the  threat  could  also  come 
from  Syria  and  a  whole  bunch  of  the  people  in  that  neighborhood, 
from  a  short  range  missile  threat.  So  they  are  subjected  to  not 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  threats,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
shorter  range  missiles,  short  and  medium  range  missiles  poten- 
tially and  that  is  what  Arrow  is  designed  to  go  against  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  And  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  aircraft? 

General  Kadish.  Arrow  is  not  an  air  defense  system,  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  missile  defense  system  alone. 

ARROW  missile  TESTING 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  In  the  recent  test,  was  that  a  live  intercept  or 
not? 

General  Kadish.  The  recent  test  of  the  Arrow? 

I  have  to  be  careful  here.  I  might  get  this  for  the  record  to  be 
exactly  right  but  the  last  test  I  recall  the  Arrow  doing  was  a  mul- 
tiple launch  test  for  the  ground  based  equipment  and  was  not  an 
intercept  test.  So  what  they  did  was  they  launched  a  missile  out 
of  the  launcher  set  along  with  three  other  dummies  to  test  the  fact 
that  they  could  do  multiple  launches  at  the  same  time  which  I 
thought  was  a  great  idea.  In  fact,  I  am  going  to  copy  it  in  some 
of  our  other  activities.  But  it  was  not  an  intercept  test.  The  last 
intercept  test  they  did  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Do  I  hear  lack  of  enthusiasm? 

General  Kadish.  Of  enthusiasm  for? 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Arrow? 

General  Kadish.  No,  sir.  It  doesn't  fit  our  architecture  for  our 
needs,  but  for  what  we  did  for  the  Israelis  and  what  we  learned 
from  them,  it  was  very  good.  We  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  on  that 
effort. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  one  of  the  goals  also  for  interoperability  with 
our  systems  as  well? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  that  a  goal  still? 

General  Kadish.  It  is  a  goal.  If  fact,  we  did  an  exercise  called  Ju- 
niper Cobra  prior  to  the  war  and  working  with  Aegis  systems  as 
well  as  U.S.  Patriot  systems.  It  was  extremely  successful. 
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FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  THE  ARROW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  the  program  fully  funded  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  2004? 

General  Kadish.  The  Arrow  program? 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Kadish.  Yes,  as  far  as  our  perspective  goes,  as  far  as 
what  we  are  going  to  accomplish  with  that  program,  there  are  two 
parts  to  it.  There  is  a  production  part  that  the  U.S.  industry  is  co- 
producing  the  missiles,  and  then  there  is  a  continued  development 
part.  Both  of  those,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  are  funded  ade- 
quately, from  our  perspective. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Adequately  is  different  than  fully. 

General  Kadish.  Depends  on  your  definition  of  full. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  It  is  fully  funded,  General? 

General  Kadish.  It  is  fully  funded  for  your  requirements  and  our 
agreements  with  the  Israelis. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  fully  funded  from  my  per- 
spective? 

General  Kadish.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  You  have  answered  my  question. 

Thank  you.  General. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

PAKISTAN,  IRAN,  AND  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Good  morning,  General. ? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  So  for  all  of  the  ridicule  of  the  expression 
"Axis  of  Evil"  this  is  news  to  me.  I  read  the  newspapers,  and  I  don't 
think  I  have  seen  that  revelation.  Why  aren't  we  talking  about  it? 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  I  explored  with  you  when  you  were 
here  last.  I  wouldn't  call  it  a  failure,  but  what  obligation  does  the 
administration  have  to  let  us  know  that  something  like  this  is  oc- 
curring? You  are  not  suggesting  that  necessarily  Iran  and  the  Paki- 
stanis are  testing  North  Korean  missiles,  but,  in  fact,  they  are  test- 
ing the  essential  missiles  North  Korea  has  at  present?  Why  aren't 
you  talking  about  it  more? 

General  Kadish.  .  As  far  as  talking  about  it,  I  reference 

the  unclassified  national  intelligence  estimate.  I  believe  that  a  lot 
of  that  information  is  in  there. 

As  to  the  derivative  of  some  of  that,  I  have  to  go  back  and  read 
it,  maybe  provide  it  for  the  record.  But  I  am  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  source  of  the  information  that  I  provide 
is  very  highly  classified,  and  it  is  hard  to  talk  about  it  under  those 
circumstances. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Secondly,  when  you  are  talking  about  de- 
ploying missiles  in  South  Korea,  there  are  so  many  weapons  aimed 
at  South  Korea  now  that  are  non — I  assume  the  major  portion  of 
them  are  artillery  guns,  but  I  assume  that  a  lot  of  them  are  mis- 
siles, that  we  would  have  to  have  one  hell  of  a  system,  wouldn't 
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we?  They  could  rain  down  such  havoc  just  in  terms  of  conventional 
weapons.  What  would  be  the  value  of  having  a  missile  defense — 
why  would  we  need  a  system  there  if  in  fact  they  could  annihilate 
millions  of  people  just  doing  conventional  weapons? 

General  Kadish.  Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  that. 
First,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  are  trying  to  build  a  layered  missile  de- 
fense against  all  ranges  of  missiles.  So,  you  can  postulate  very 
credible  scenarios  where  North  Korean  conflict  would  not  be  con- 
fined only  to  the  Korean  Peninsula;  and  the  way  that  they  would 
prosecute  that  war  would  be  using  ballistic  missiles  with  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  against  Japan  and  other  countries  in  the  re- 
gion, including  us. . 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Considering  their  bizarre  and  erratic  be- 
havior, of  all  of  the  nations,  this  is  the  nation  that  would  do  it? 

General  Kadish.  It  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  wish  we  could  go  faster 
in  the  technology  for  that  reason,  for  a  deterrent  capability,  if  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moran. 

NORTH  KOREAN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  reading  this  Mis- 
sile Defense  Agency  Digest.  They  were  talking  about  the  statement 
that  North  Korean  negotiators  made.  They  told  United  States  offi- 
cials in  Beijing  that  they  had  nuclear  weapons  and  threatened  to 
export  them  or  conduct  a  physical  demonstration.  And  in  this  arti- 
cle they  talk  about  the  fuel  rods  as  well,  of  course,  which  we  have 
talked  about  at  length.  But  it  says,  if  the  North  Korean  assertion 
about  reprocessing  is  correct,  it  would  signify  a  massive  intel- 
ligence failure  by  the  United  States.  Is  that  really  true?  That  is  not 
true,  is  it? 

General  Kadish. . 

Mr.  Moran.  But,  at  this  point,  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  massive  intelligence  failure  with  regard  to  North  Ko- 
rea's capability? 

General  Kadish. . 

Mr.  Moran.  Sure.  But  at  this  point  there  is  no  reason — even  if 
they  came  up  with  that,  it  is — we  may  not  have  disclosed  every- 
thing. But,  in  terms  of  intelligence,  it  is  not — we  don't  feel  that  we 
have  been  caught  unawares? 

General  Kadish. . 

IRAQ  WAR  missile  FIRINGS 

Mr.  Moran.  You  talked  about  the  24  missiles  that  were  fired  in 
the  Iraq  war.  I  wanted  to — nine  short-range  Iraqi  missiles  were 
intercepted,  another  two  landed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  one  in  the 
desert,  and  one  exploded  shortly  after  launch.  Now  did  they  land 
because  they  were  not  on  path  to  a  target  that  we  were  protecting, 
or  did  they  just  get  through  the  screen? 

General  Kadish.  It  is  the  former  case.  Those  were  not  engaged 
because  they  weren't  threatening  a  protected  area. 

That  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  point  defense  system,  because  it 
can  only  protect  a  certain  footprint.  What  we  are  trjdng  to  do  in 
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the  overall  system  is  enlarge  that  footprint  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  and  cover  more  territory. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  MORAN.  Let  me  ask  you,  General,  what  is  the  chain  of  com- 
mand for  the  MDA  between  your  agency  vis-a-vis  the  combatant 
commander,  I  guess  it  would  be  NORTHCOM,  if  there  was  an  at- 
tack or  an  apparent  attack  from  North  Korea?  Who  calls  the  shots? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  a  very,  very  good  question.  At  this 
point,  we  are  just  getting  what  I  would  call  used  to  dealing  with 
the  cultural  and  command  issues  associated  with  having  a  layered 
missile  defense. 

When  we  talk  about  just  having  a  ground-based  mid-course  de- 
fense against  long-range  missiles,  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
NORTHCOM  and  their  predecessor  commands  would  be  the  key 
element  in  the  overall  defensive  structure. 

When  we  moved  to  a  layered  defense,  and  we  have  mobile  de- 
fenses against  all  ranges  of  missiles,  the  change  to  the  unified  com- 
mand plan  by  putting  STRATCOM  in  the  planning  control  of  that 
is  a  major  change  for  us  that  we  are  now  starting  to  deal  with. 

So  you  can  have  a  situation  where  the  deliberative  command  and 
control  planning  is  done  by  STRATCOM  for  all  combatant  com- 
manders, including  NORTHCOM,  and  then  the  actual  prosecution 
of  a  defensive  engagement  would  be  done  by  the  local  commander, 
depending  on  where  the  origin  of  the  missile  occurred. 

Some  of  those  issues — actually,  I  would  say  most  of  those  issues 
we  are  in  active  discussion  with  not  only  the  joint  staff  but  with 
Admiral  Ellis's  staff  and  the  NORTHCOM  staff  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Does  it  rely  upon  a  decision  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  to  be  determined.  Because  it  is  not  a 
practical  thing  in  a  defensive  operation  and  the  timelines  that  you 
are  dealing  with  to  have  a  command  authority  at  the  presidential 
level  in  a  timely  way.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  out  some 
rules  of  engagement  for  defensive  operations  that  allow  us  to  meet 
our  timelines,  and  this  is  part  of  the  major  discussions  that  we 
need  to  have  not  only  with  the  combatant  commanders  but  within 
the  DOD  in  general  on  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  What  about  communica- 
tions? Do  we  have  that  figured  out?  How  we  are  going  to — NORAD 
to  the  interceptor.  How  is  that  going  to  work? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  part  of  the  design  of  the  system.  What 
I  am  discussing  is  not  a  technical  problem.  We  can  get  the  commu- 
nications hook-up.  It  is  more  of  a  human  nature  practical  problem 
of  how  do  you — if  a  missile  is  launched  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  President  is  in  China,  that  is  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  I  wasn't  getting  at 
the  technology. 

General  Kadish.  I  think  this  is  a  management  policy  issue,  not 
a  technical  problem. 
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SHOT  DOCTRINE 


Mr.  MORAN.  Right.  Now  following  up  on  that,  if  a  missile  reen- 
ters the  atmosphere,  do  you  shoot  at  it  twice,  or  do  you  shoot  and 
then  look  and  then  shoot  again?  What  is  the  capability? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  a  very  good  question.  We  call  it  the  shot 
doctrine,  how  many  times  do  we  shoot  at  a  particular  warhead;  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  shot  doctrine  between  whether — when 
a  system  is  operating  autonomously  or  in  conjunction  in  a  layered 
system.  Our  desire  and  the  design  of  all  of  our  systems  is  to  shoot 
more  than  once  at  the  target. 

Now,  in  the  Patriot  case,  the  shooting  doctrine  is,  shoot/shoot.  In 
other  words,  as  the  warhead  is  reentering,  there  is  no  time  to  take 
a  shot,  look  at  it,  and  take  another  shot.  So  we  want  to  get  very 
high  probabilities  of  kill,  so  we  shoot  two  missiles  at  the  warhead. 

When  we  move  into  the  layered  system,  our  ground-based  system 
that  we  are  going  to  put  at  Ft.  Greely  and  Vandenberg,  the  shoot- 
ing doctrine  could  encompass  both  the  cases,  .  The  overall 

goal,  however,  is  to  get  the  probability  of  kill  as  high  as  we  can  get 
it  and  still  conserve  how  many  missiles  we  have  to  shoot;  and  that 
is  all  mechanized  in  the  battle  management  and  thought  through 
ahead  of  time.  So  we  want  to  shoot  multiple  times.  If  we  do,  our 
probabilities  of  success  go  up  significantly;  and  we  can  do  that 
many  different  ways. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  assume  that  it  depends,  obviously,  on  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  missile  coming? 

General  Kadish.  That  is  correct. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  AGENCY  AND  NATIONAL  TEAM 

Mr.  MORAN.  Can  I  ask  just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Thank  you. 

You  have  talked  about  these  national  teams  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  basic  aspects  of  missile  defense  tech- 
nology, and  you  would  have  a  contractor  in  charge  of  the  national 
team  for  its  development.  Now  would  that  contractor  be  able  to  bid 
on  the  work?  I  mean,  we  have  got  very  few  defense  contractors  left, 
as  you  know.  They  have  all  consolidated,  been  acquired  or  what- 
ever. So  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to  have  contractors,  defense 
contractors  in  charge  of  national  teams  who  would  be  also  the  most 
likely  bidder  for  the  technology  that  they  are  developing,  wouldn't 
you?  How  do  you  isolate  the  business  unit? 

General  Kadish.  We  worried  about  that  problem  an  awful  lot 
when  we  formed  what  we  called  the  national  team  in  missile  de- 
fense, and  there  is  some  confusion  on  this.  So,  if  I  might,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  am  done  with  my  questions. 

General  Kadish.  When  we  looked  at  the  problem  of  how  do  you 
take — how  do  you  manage  a  program  that  crosses  service  lines  and 
actually  is  designed  to  have  defenses  against  all  ranges  of  missiles 
and  all  phases  of  flight  and  when  I  looked  at  that  program  after 
two  years  being  in  the  job,  it  became — some  things  became  very 
clear  to  me. 
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The  first  one  is  that  no  one  company  in  this  country  can  do  that 
job.  But  we  needed  the  help  of  all  of  them.  Not  only  the  companies, 
but  the  FFRDCs,  the  SETA  contracts,  and  government  personnel. 

The  second  thing  that  became  very  clear  to  me  is  that  if  we  did 
this  from  a  government-only  perspective,  we  didn't  have  the  talent 
to  do  it.  In  other  words,  if  the  government  took  on  the  integration 
challenge,  like  they  did  in  the  Apollo  program  and  like  we  did  in 
the  Polaris  program  and  some  of  the  other  activities. 

So  what  we  came  up  with  was  a  very  strict  approach  that  says 
not  only  could  the — no  one  company  do  this  from  a  competitive 
standpoint  and  all  of  the  things  that  you  mentioned,  they  didn't 
have  the  talent.  No  one  company  could  provide  us  the  talent  that 
we  needed  to  do  this  job.  So  we  came  up  with  this  national  team 
idea. 

The  national  team  encompasses  government,  SETA  contractors, 
FFRDCs  and  industry,  the  major  industry  partners;  and  what  we 
ended  up  doing  there  was  asking  the  industry  to  form  a  part  of  this 
national  team  by  including  at  least  the  top  six  and  any  other  en- 
trants that  might  be  available  to  contribute  people  and  not  to  make 
anything,  to  help  us  do  the  engineering  and  then  hold  accountable 
the  people  for  actually  building  this. 

The  idea  was  that  the  national  team  would  provide  the  brain- 
power and  engineering  sense,  and  then  whatever  came  out  of  that 
would  be  competed  with  the  major  industrial  partners  and  even 
small  business.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  would  have  to  have  these 
individuals  that  get  contributed  by  these  companies  to  sign  what 
we  call  firewall  agreements  where  conflict  of  interest  then  becomes 
a  major  exclusion  for  them. 

There  are  two  types  of  conflict  of  interest  exclusions,  organiza- 
tional for  the  companies  involved  and  personal  for  the  people  who 
are  on  the  team.  They  actually  have  to  sign  agreements  so  that 
they  cannot  work  on  a  competitive  aspect  of  the  program  after 
being  on  a  national  team  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  That 
is  a  legal  document  that  they  sign  and  that  we  are  monitoring  very 
carefully. 

Now  this  environment  allows  us  to  share  proprietary  data  and 
get  the  types  of  decisions  that  I  think  are  necessary  to  build  an  in- 
tegrated system  of  this  nature,  and  we  are  about  15  months  into 
it.  It  is  working  fairly  well.  We  still  need  to  mature  it  a  little  bit. 
So  we  don't  have  the  situation  that  you  described,  that  even  though 
we  have  Boeing  and  Lockheed  helping  us  run  these  teams,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  this  are  excluded  from  actually  providing  their 
parent  companies  advantage  in  the  competitive  framework. 

So  we  have  a  competition  going  on,  for  instance,  now  for  kinetic 
energy  boost,  that  Northrup  and  Lockheed,  with  teams  of  Raytheon 
and  Boeing,  are  competing  for  this,  even  though  they  have  people 
working  on  the  national  team  that  are  isolated  from  that  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORAN.  You  have  got  to — it  is  tough  to  keep  them  isolated. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  narrow  wire  that  you  are  trying  to  walk,  at  least 
in  terms  of  public  perception.  I  trust  that  you  are  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  It  is  a  risky  thing 
when  you  have  got  billion-dollar  contracts  involved,  you  have  got 
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people  working  on  those  contracts  whose  company  is  also  submit- 
ting a  bid  and  has  to  go  back  to  the  company  at  some  point. 

I  am  not  going  to  pursue  it.  I  don't  have  criticism. 

General  Kadish.  Well,  it  is  a  very  important  point  that  we  pay 
a  lot  of  attention  to. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  discussed  this,  you  and  I  discussed  this  in  some 
depth  yesterday.  The  gentleman  is  raising  an  important  question. 
It  is  an  area  of  concern  of  the  Committee. 

We  also  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  is  real  competition,  and 
the  firewalls  you  are  talking  about  are  pretty  hard  to  define  in 
terms  of  perfection.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Moran  has  illus- 
trated the  Committee  is  very  concerned  about  the  area  as  well. 

Mr.  Tiahrt. 

AIRBORNE  LASER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Kadish,  in  the  Defense  News  recently  there  was  a 
charge  that  the  747  and  the  ABL,  once  all  of  the  components  were 
present,  it  would  be  too  heavy  to  fly. 

The  last  time  I  was  on  the  airplane  was  the  day  before  it  flew 
to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  for  testing,  and  I  recall  walking  on  the 
main  deck.  Inside  the  747  above  the  wings  there  was  ballast,  quite 
a  few.  I  think  there  was  24  different  containers  that  were  about  2- 
feet  wide  and  the  width  of  the  airplane  with  ballast. 

Was  that  just  to  offset  the  nose  modification  or  was  that  to  rep- 
resent the  configured — final  configuration  weight,  and  have  you 
tested — have  you  flown  the  airplane  with  what  you  believe  to  be 
the  final  configuration  weight? 

General  Kadish.  I  am  trying  to  remember.  But  I  recall  that  the 
ballast  was  for  center  of  gravity  limitations  of  the  airplane.  When 
you  put  the  heavy  nose  on  there  and  we  don't  have  the  plant  in 
the  back,  you  need  ballast  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  airplane 
flies  right. 

The  issue  associated  with  weight  in  the  ABL  I  think  is  misunder- 
stood. There  are  two  aspects  of  weight  on  an  airplane.  The  first  as- 
pect is  what  the  center  of  gravity  is,  like  I  just  talked  about.  And 
the  laser  modules  on  this  particular  airplane  approach  the  center 
of  gravity  limitations  of  the  airplane.  But  it  is  not  an  issue  whether 

it  can  fly  or  not.  It  is  certainly  capable  of  doing  that.  .  And 

the  tests  that  we  have  done  to  date  indicate  that  we  can  certainly 
do  that. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Have  you  run  any  refueling  tests,  problems  with 
having  an  aircraft  above  what  aerodynamic  problems  may  come 
from  that? 

General  Kadish.  The  initial  refueling  tests  we  did,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  problem  refueling  the  aircraft.  Although  it  is  rather 
startling  to  see  a  picture  of  an  747  behind  the  KC-135  and  the  size 
differences  there. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  You  have  set  up  charts  in  your  testimony  of  block 
2004,  block  2006.  The  ABL  block  2004  ends  in  2005,  and  then  you 
pick  up — in  the  other  block  2006  with  an  ABL  funding  that  starts 
in  fiscal  year  2004  and  continues.  Is  that  the  difference  between 
first  aircraft  and  second  aircraft?  What  are  the  differences? 
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General  Kadish.  The  second  aircraft  is  really — the  way  we  have 
got  the  program  planned  is  a  block  8  aircraft.  The  block  4,  block 

6  differentiation  is  between  the  first  increment  of  flight  tests  and 
the  building  of  the  block  4  airplane,  and  then  block  6  improves  and 
expands  the  test  envelope  for  that  block  4  airplane.  So  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  airplane's  test  program. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  When  do  you  need  the  second  airplane? 

General  Kadish.  The  second  airplane — we  would  like  to  have  it 
on  contract  by  the  end  of  this  summer.  However,  I  have  put  a  re- 
striction on  the  contractor  that  says  that  until  we  get  first  light  out 
of  the  ground-based  modules  in  the  ground-based  configuration  we 
are  not  going  to  award  that  contract.  Because  if  we  get  significant 
delays  in  that  first  light  on  the  ground,  I  would  have  a  hard  time 
buying  an  airplane  to  start  the  block  8  without  knowing  that  the 
first  one  works  as  advertised. 

So  although  we  have  the  tremendous  benefit  of  having  it  author- 
ized and  funded  right  now,  I  don't  want  to  take  that  step  until  we 
actually  get  some  technical  performance  out  of  the  airplane  that  we 
expect;  and  that  first  demonstration  is  first  light  out  of  the  mod- 
ules. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  commercial  line,  and  you 
need  to  reserve  a  spot  on  it.  I  hope  someone  is  saying  this  spot  in 
line  is  going  to  be  for  this  aircraft. 

General  Kadish.  We  are  working  that  with  Boeing.  We  have  that 
pretty  well  in  hand. 

RAMOS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  It  seems  like  when  we  withdrew  fi-om  the  ABM  trea- 
ty that  would  give  us  hands-free  design  effort  in  our  BMD  pro- 
gram. Is  that  true?  Are  we  still  trying  to  live  by  any  facets  of  that 
program?  And  then  how  does  that  affect  RAMOS,  this  agreement? 
I  don't  know  how  they  are  going  to  intertwine.  But  it  seems  like 
we  are  going  to  have  the  joint  capability  for  a  satellite  with  the 
Russians;  and  we  are  working  some  kind  of  configuration  on  this 
ABM  treaty,  some  kind  of — are  we  still  trying  to  mesh  the  old 
standards  of  the  treaty?  And  how  does  that  play  together? 

General  Kadish.  Sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  treaty  issues  are 
not  affecting  any  decisions  we  are  making  on  the  program  now.  In 
fact,  I  have  to  say  my  life  got  a  lot  easier  once — the  minute  we  got 
out  of  that  treaty,  just  because  the  decisions  that  we  would  have 
to  make 

So  we  are  making  progress,  and  it  is  not  being  constrained  in 
any  way  that  I  am  aware  of.  In  fact,  we  have  the  opposite  problem, 
of  making  sure  that  people  understand  that  they  don't  need  to  be 
constrained  by  the  treaty  anymore  in  their  thinking.  But  we  are 
doing  very  well  on  that. 

In  regard  to  RAMOS,  this  has  become  a  difficult  issue  at  this 
point.  We  have  tried  for  a  number  of  years — I  guess  I  can  go  back 

7  or  8 — to  get  RAMOS  into  a  program  that  made  sense.  We 
thought  we  had  done  it  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  we  still  had  a 
problem  with  the  Russian  Federation  coming  to  agreement  on  what 
that  program  really  is. 

We  in  the  DOD  have  been  part  of  a  team,  however,  that  have  en- 
gaged  with   the   Russians   to   find   out   what   things,   other   than 
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RAMOS,  might  be  better  to  do  in  a  cooperative,  transparent  way 
with  the  Russians.  Just  this  past  week,  in  Geneva,  it  looks  hke  we 
have  gotten  a  response  from  the  Russians  that  is  very  promising, 
more  promising  than  I  have  seen  for  many  years  now;  and  we  are 
going  to  pursue  that.  But  it  is  uncertain  where  RAMOS  and  the 
Russian  cooperative  efforts  that  we  are  pursuing  very  actively  are 
going  to  go  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  So  there  is  nothing  in  relationship  to  RAMOS  that 
affects  our  BMD  program? 

General  Kadish.  No. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  We  are  not  rel5ring 

General  Kadish.  We  are  not  relying  on  RAMOS  for  anything  that 
is  key  to  our  success  in  the  program  at  this  point.  It  is  a  technology 
effort. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Wicker. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you,  General. 

It  sounds  to  me  like  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  these  two 
RAMOS  satellites  did  not  in  fact  get  launched  in  fiscal  year  2008? 

General  Kadish.  We  are — I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  surprise  to 
me,  no.  I  am  very  realistic  or  trying  to  take  a  very  realistic  ap- 
proach with  the  Russians  on  this  issue.  And  it  is — it  has  been  a 
difficult  negotiation.  We  are  trjring  real  hard. 

SPACE  TRACKING  AND  SURVEILLANCE  SYSTEM  AND  SATELLITES 

Mr.  Wicker.  I  note  that  the  Space-based  Infrared  Surveillance- 
Low  program  that  has  been  renamed  STSS,  you  plan  to  place  sat- 
ellites in  low  earth  orbit,  two  satellites  by  the  year  2007  and  then 
a  common  bus  for  future  satellites.  My  question  is  this,  what  is 
going  to  be  the  role  of  satellites  in  this  entire  missile  defense  pro- 
gram? Is  it  a  concern  that  Russia  has  an  anti-satellite  program  and 
China  is  developing  one?  And  do  you  have  concerns  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  shelved 
its  anti-satellite  program? 

General  Kadish.  The  role  of  satellites  is  key  to  us,  particularly 
in  the  sensor  area. 

For  instance,  the  Defense  Support  Satellite  that  exists  today  on 
orbit  is  a  key  element  of  our  architecture  for  2004.  It  gives  us  the 
early  warning  capability  already.  So  that  is  already  part  of  the  ar- 
chitecture. The  objective  of  that  particular  program  now  is  to  get 
the  data  we  need  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  subject.  General,  that  Mr.  Wicker  is  raising,  I  think  you  may 
remember  the  Committee  raised  serious  questions  about  SBIRS- 
Low  in  our  last  go-around.  I  must  say  that  the  Department  was 
very  responsive  to  our  concerns.  That  has  led  to  a  restructuring; 
and  part  of  the  question  that  is  being  asked  here  is  that,  if  you 
would  dwell  on  that,  too. 

General  Kadish.  The  restructuring  I  think  was  in  response  to  all 
of  our  concerns  about  SBIRS-Low,  because  we  had  at  the  time  a 
very  active  program  that  was  doing  many  different  things,  very  ex- 
pensive, with  the  potential  constellation  of  measures  in  the  30s, 
very  long-range  activity. 
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The  program  we  have  restructured  is  designed  to  answer  some 
key  questions  first  and  then  take  a  step-wise  approach  as  to  wheth- 
er we  can  or  should  afford  that  kind  of  a  constellation.  I  think  we 
are  on  track  to  do  that. 

Going  beyond  that  role  as  a  sensing  capability,  which  we  will 
also  like  from  space,  we  have  very  early  steps  to  seeing  whether 
or  not  interceptors  can  be  put  on  orbit,  because  that  solves  our  ge- 
ography problem  in  some  of  these  areas;  and  I  think  that  we  have 
$14  million  to  start  that  kind  of  a  development  program  in  the 
2004  budget. 

In  regard  to  anti-satellite  efforts,  that  is  a  threat  that  we  pay  at- 
tention to. . 

ANTI-SATELLITE  PROGRAM  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Wicker.  Well,  and  then  the  last  part  of  my  question  was,  the 
fact  that  the  kinetic  energy  anti-satellite  program  has  been  shelved 
for  the  time  being,  do  you  have  any  concerns  about  that? 

General  Kadish.  I  don't  at  this  point.  I  don't  have  any  concerns 
about  that  at  this  point.  Space  control  is  both  a  policy  and  a  tech- 
nical issue  that  will  have  to  be  debated.  But  at  this  point  in  time 
our  anti-satellite  capability  is  not  a  key  issue  for  me  in  this  mission 
area  at  this  point;  and  an . 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you.  No  questions. 

microwave  technology 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Thank  you. 

Microwave  technology  is  not  part  of  what  we  are  doing  with 
BMD,  but — as  far  as  I  know.  The  Russians  have  used  microwave 
technology. 

There  is  an  oilman  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  that  does  business  in 
Russia;  and  he  was  approached  by  Russian  scientists  that  said  that 
they  had  the  capability  to  bring  an  airplane  down  with  microwave 
technology.  They  were  selling  it  as  a  post-September  11th,  2001, 
technology  to  protect  something  stationary  like  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  They  claim  that  if  an  airplane  violated  the  air  space  around 
the  cone,  around  a  nuclear  power  plant,  they  could  take  out  that 
airplane  and  bring  it  down  involuntarily. 

Is  this  something  that  was  just  smoke  and  mirrors,  that  they 
were  approaching  this  guy  to  try  to  get  access  to  American  citizen- 
ship, or  is  this  a  very  real  threat? 

General  Kadish.  We  don't  have  any  microwave  technology  efforts 
for  missile  defense  capability  under  way,  and  I  don't  know  about 
the  specific  instance  that  you  described.  But  there  is  a  concern. 

For  instance,  our  X  band  radars  are  pretty — approach  micro- 
wave; and  we  do  have  a  safety  area  around  those  radars  for  air- 
craft. We  don't  want  to  put  too  much  energy — when  you  hit  this 
huge  radar,  it  is  not  good  to  put  energy  on  radar  systems  of  that 
nature. 

So  I  don't  know  of  any  programs  to  deal  with  this,  but  I  would 
suspect  that  the  science  there  would  support  some  of  these  claims. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  There  has  been  a  rumor  that  has  floated  around 
that  some — that  one  of  our  satellites  was  disabled,  potentially,  by 
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microwave  technology  used  by  Russia.  Is  there  any — have  we 
known  of  any  of  that  kind  of  capabiHty? 

General  Kadish.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  that  kind,  Con- 
gressman. I  couldn't  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NAVY-MDA  AEGIS  "LAKE  ERIE"  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  Mr.  Tiahrt,  thank  you. 

Other  questions  from  members? 

Okay,  we  have  had  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  discussion 
with  people  in  the  Navy  regarding  the  Aegis  cruiser  and  that  that 
agreement  between  the  Navy  and  the  Department — and  the  ques- 
tion of  control  is  involved  here.  In  that  agreement,  there  is  ref- 
erence to  control  and  what  the  definition  might  be.  Could  you  kind 
of  explain  that  to  us? 

General  Kadish.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Navy  agreement  in  regard  to  giving  us  the  Lake 
Erie  for  tests,  is  that  the  issue? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  it. 

General  Kadish.  I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  agreement  that  we 
have  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Of  course. 

General  Kadish.  We  struggled  in  the  preparation  of  the  2004 
budget  and  swung  a  number  of  times  of  how  we  were  going  to  con- 
tinue our  testing  not  only  for  SM-3  but  for  other  things  we  would 
like  to  put  at  sea,  and  we  came  up  with  a  number  of  schemes.  The 
CNO,  in  particular  the  senior  Navy  staff,  were  very  responsive  to 
our  needs;  and  I  think  that  the  agreement  that  we  struck 

Mr.  Lewis.  Very  responsive.  Does  that  mean  that  they  expressed 
their  concerns? 

General  Kadish.  They  had  a  lot  of  concerns,  as  we  had.  Because 
I  could  not — we  could  not — they  wanted  their  ship  back  is  basi- 
cally— because,  of  course,  the  operational  impacts  of  not  having  all 
of  the  ships  dedicated  to  the  mission — so  this  was  discussed,  and 
all  of  the  issues  were  laid  out.  I  think  the  CNO  and  the  Depart- 
ment made  exactly  the  right  decision  to  dedicate  the  Lake  Erie  to 
us. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Take  us  forward  a  minute.  Let's  say  that  we  wanted 
to  expand  the  program.  Then  there  is  expense  involved.  If  control 
means  MDA  control  rather  than  the  Navy,  then  who  pays  for  it? 

General  Kadish.  Well,  the  agreement,  at  least  as  I  understand 
it  right  now,  is  that  anything  we  do  in  terms  of  that  ship  with 
modif3dng  it  for  future  capability  and  doing  tests  and  that  type  of 
thing,  we  would  pay  for  under  our  MDA  budget  and  the  develop- 
ment thereof. 

The  ship's  crew  and  the  some  of  the  operating  expenses  and 
maintenance  expenses  for  that  ship  would  continue  under  the  Navy 
auspices,  because  they  are  the  best  knowledgeable  about  how  to  do 
that,  and  we  don't  want  to  lose  the  connection  of  having  an  oper- 
ational crew  available  to  us  for  the  Lake  Erie  in  emergency  situa- 
tions or  those  types  of  issues. 

So  we  struck  a  balance  between  who  pays  for  the  O&S  versus 
who  pays  for  all  of  the  rest  of  it,  and  certainly  the  lion's  share  of 
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that  expense  is  going  to  be  on  MDA's  budget  requirement.  So  that 
is  the  way  we — I  think  we  have  spUt  it  up. 

And  how  it — when  you  get  into  writing  MOUs  and  the  actual 
budget  documents,  truth  sometimes  doesn't  turn  out  that  way.  But 
that  is  the  way  that  we  have  got  it  done. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General  Kadish,  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  valuable 
hearing.  We  have  lots  of  other  questions  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  suggest  we  will  submit  those  to  you. 

Are  there  other  members  who  have  questions  at  this  moment? 

If  not,  sir,  you  got  plenty  to  do,  so  the  Committee  is  adjourned. 

General  Kadish.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

[Clerk's  note — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System — Capabilities 

Question.  In  December  2002  the  President  directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
begin  fielding  an  integrated  and  evolutionary  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System 
(BMDS)  of  initial  modest  capability. 

What  capabilities  does  the  initial  deployment  possess? 

Answer.  The  capabilities  called  for  by  the  president  for  2004-2005  include  up  to 
20  gi'ound-based  interceptors  (GBIs)  against  an  intercontinental-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat — up  to  16  located  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  and  up  to  4  located  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  The  GBIs  will  be  available  on  a  continuous  basis 
to  intercept  long-range  missiles  during  their  midcourse  phase  of  flight.  The  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  System  supporting  the  GBIs  will  include  an  initial  set  of  integrated 
sensors  based  on  land  and  at  sea,  and  cued  by  early  warning  sensors  in  space.  Over 
time,  capabilities  will  be  added  to  the  BMDS,  making  it  more  robust  and  capable 
of  engaging  broader  types  of  threats. 

Question.  Recent  OSD  testimony  before  the  Congress  estimated  the  effectiveness 
of  the  initial  BMDS  capability  at  90%.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  estimate? 

Answer.  Using  the  estimate  probability  of  kill  for  each  interceptor  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  performance  range  for  the  rest  of  the  system  achieves  a  90%  effectiveness. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  this  estimate  is  accurate? 

Answer.  Yes.  MDA  concurs  with  estimate  provided  during  OSD  testimony  to  Con- 
gress. 

Question.  Your  direction  is  to  establish  a  layered  defense  to  intercept  missiles  in 
all  phases  of  flight  against  all  ranges.  Given  the  technologies  available  to  you  today, 
please  explain  how  you  intend  to  apply  the  layered  defense  concept? 

Answer.  The  initial  BMDS  layered  defense  consists  of  a  variety  of  mature  tech- 
nologies that  are  currently  affordable  for  engineering,  development,  and  fielding. 
The  development  objective  provides  an  integrated  layered  defense  against  three 
phases  of  ballistic  missile  flight — boost  phase,  midcourse  phase  and  terminal  phase. 
Initial  terminal  phase  defenses  have  already  been  fielded  through  PAC-3.  Initial 
midcourse  phase  defenses  will  be  added  during  the  initial  fielding  at  Ft.  Greely,  AK, 
Vandenberg  AFB,  CA  and  at  sea  on  Aegis  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Boost  phase  de- 
fense capability  is  being  pursued  through  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  and  surface- 
based  kinetic  boost,  but  will  not  be  available  until  FY08  at  the  earliest.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  Command,  Control,  Battle  Management,  and  Communications 
(C2BMC),  which  integrates  and  provides  interconnectivity,  and  sensors,  consisting 
of  existing  satellites  and  upgraded  early  warning  radars.  The  integration  of  and 
interconnectivity  across  all  three  missile  defense  phases  will  provide  a  layered  bal- 
listic missile  defense  capable  of  intercepting  a  variety  of  ballistic  missile  threats. 
MDA  will  continue  to  develop  less  mature  technologies  for  future  systems  that  will 
enable  greater  defensive  coverage  and  effectiveness  over  time.  These  include  space- 
based  radars,  the  X-band  radar,  and  surface-based  kill  systems.  By  engineering  and 
integrating  these  technologies  as  they  mature  we  will  provide  effective  defense 
across  all  three  phases  of  ballistic  missile  flight. 

Question.  What  threats  is  the  system  intended  to  meet? 

Answer.  The  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  is  not  being  designed  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific threat.  The  system  is  being  designed  to  engage  threats  to  the  United  States, 
Friends,  Allies  and  Forward  Deployed  forces  in  all  phases  of  flight.  Therefore,  the 
Missile  Defense  Agency  has  developed  an  Adversary  Capability  Document  that  de- 
tails over  200  threat  parameters  that  can  be  utilized  to  evaluate  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Performance  across  the  entire  threat  spectrum.  This  threat  spectrum  is 
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bounded  by  physical  boundaries  of  each  threat  parameter  and  evaluated  against 
known  Intel  based  missile  systems. 

Question.  The  initial  capability  envisions  evolutionary  development.  Please  ex- 
plain this  strategy.  What  capabilities  do  you  believe  you  will  add  over  the  next  5 
years?  10  years? 

Answer.  MDA  applies  evolutionary  acquisition  to  incrementally  develop  and  ex- 
pand on  its  initial  BMDS  capability.  Evolutionary  acquisition  is  the  preferred  DoD 
strategy  for  rapid  acquisition  of  technology  for  the  user.  An  evolutionary  approach 
delivers  capability  in  increments  and  recognizes,  up  front,  the  need  for  future  capa- 
bility improvements.  The  objective  is  to  balance  needs  and  available  capability  with 
resources,  and  to  put  capability  into  the  hands  of  the  user  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  success  of  this  approach  depends  on  consistent  and  continuous  definition  of 
needed  warfighter  capabilities.  Its  success  also  hinges  on  the  maturation  of  tech- 
nologies that  lead  to  disciplined  development  and  fielding  of  capabilities  that  pro- 
vide increasingly  effective  missile  defenses  against  evolving  and  changing  threats. 
Specific  future  capabilities  are  described  in  the  classified  BMDS  Statement  of  Goals 
(SOG),  which  MDA  can  make  available. 

Question.  What  threats  do  you  envision  that  the  enhanced  capabilities  will  meet? 

Answer.  Threats  detailed  within  the  evolution  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Sys- 
tem design  will  continually  be  evaluated  against  the  Adversary  Capability  Docu- 
ment threat  parameters. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System — Testing  Program 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  proposes  a  general  provision  desig- 
nating the  initial  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  testbed  as  having  reached  the 
system  development  and  demonstration  (SDD)  phase  for  purposes  of  any  law  gov- 
erning the  development  and  production  of  a  major  defense  acquisition  program.  The 
provision  does  not  explicitly  state,  but  the  provision  appears  to  waive  the  usual  test- 
ing required  for  a  system  to  reach  the  SDD  phase  of  development. 

General  Kadish  please  explain  the  need  for  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  budget 
request  which  deems  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  to  have  reached  the  sys- 
tem development  and  demonstration  (SDD)  phase. 

Answer.  Section  8061  of  the  FY  2004  Budget  says  in  part:  "funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  the  heading  RDT&E  Defense-Wide  may  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  field  an  initial  set  of  missile  defense  capabilities."  This  language  address- 
es a  concern  about  using  RDT&E  funds  to  develop,  acquire,  and  deploy  missiles  in 
the  Test  Bed  to  provide  a  limited  missile  defense  in  a  national  emergency.  It  was 
included  to  ensure  that  RDT&E  funding  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  used  for 
the  initial  set  of  missile  defense  capabilities  used  in  the  FY  2004  initial  Missile  De- 
fense Test  Bed.  This  sentence  continues:  "such  fielding  shall  be  considered  to  be  sys- 
tem development  and  demonstration  for  purposes  of  any  law  governing  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  a  major  defense  acquisition  program."  This  second  part  was 
intended  as  an  expansion  of  the  first  for  clarification.  It  was  not,  as  it  has  been  mis- 
understood repeatedly,  in  any  way  a  request  for  a  waiver  from  operational  testing. 
The  Test  Bed  allows  RDT&E  assets  to  be  evaluated  by  DOT&E  in  operational  envi- 
ronments. In  fact,  both  developmental  and  operational  test  data  will  form  the  basis 
of  DOT&E  assessments  of  the  BMDS. 

Question.  Please  explain  how  this  provision  will  effect  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  those  programs  that  comprise  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  initial  ca- 
pability. 

Answer.  The  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS)  is  managed  as  a  single 
RDT&E  program.  Therefore  all  elements  and  components  will  continue  to  undergo 
rigorous  developmental  and  operational  testing.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  no 
plans  to  exempt  the  missile  defense  system  from  developmental  and  operational 
testing.  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (DOT&E)  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  review  and  assessment  of  all  missile  defense  testing  activities  and  will 
provide  his  operational  assessment  report  to  Congress  each  year.  DOT&E  supports 
the  BMDS  Test  Bed  concept  because  it  will  increase  test  realism  and  will  mitigate 
many  test  limitations  previously  identified. 

Question.  What  testing  results  give  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  the  confidence  to 
deploy  the  testbed  as  an  initial  operating  capability  by  2004? 

Answer.  Results  of  previous  flight  (through  IFT-10)  and  ground  tests  provide  con- 
fidence that  the  initial  integration  of  the  developing  system  (sensors,  battle  manage- 
ment and  weapon  components)  successfully  meets  objectives  for  system  functionality 
and  operations.  Planned  enhancements  to  the  interceptor,  sensors,  and  battle  man- 
agement components,  including  the  integration  of  Aegis  BMD  surveillance  and 
tracking  capabilities,  will  be  tested  during  a  series  of  eight  upcoming  flight  tests. 
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These  will  include  two  booster  verification  flights  and  six  integrated  flight  tests 
(IFTs),  with  two  planned  as  intercept  tests.  In  addition,  a  series  of  integrated 
ground  tests  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  2004  using  actual  system  hardware  and 
software.  These  ground  tests,  performed  using  threat  representative  scenarios,  sig- 
nificantly augment  flight  test  results  and  provide  overall  confidence  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  limited  systems  defensive  capabilities.  These  system  capabilities  will  be  ex- 
ploited and  built  upon  as  MDA  continues  to  integrate  additional  capabilities  with 
future  block  developments  of  the  BMDS. 

Question.  Are  there  specific  technical  developments  that  facilitate  deployment  at 
this  point  without  a  more  extensive  testing  regimen? 

Answer.  Integration  of  system  improvements,  such  as  new  booster  developments, 
Exoatmospheric  Kill  Vehicle  (EKV)  enhancements,  sensor  and  battle  management 
upgrades,  including  integration  of  AEGIS  BMD  surveillance  and  tracking  capabili- 
ties, will  all  be  thoroughly  tested  within  the  flight  test  and  ground  test  program 
planned  to  precede  Initial  Defensive  Operations  (IDO)  and  Block  04  overall.  MDA 
does  have  an  extensive  test  regimen  planned  for  the  BMDS.  What  are  being  de- 
ployed in  2004  are  a  limited  defensive  capability  and  an  operationally  realistic  Test 
Bed  that  will  be  used  to  continue  operational  testing  of  the  BMDS. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
considering  revisions  to  the  proposed  language.  Please  explain  any  changes  you  rec- 
ommend to  the  requested  language. 

Answer.  The  question  refers  to  proposed  section  8061,  which  read  in  full:  "Sec. 
8061.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  heading,  "Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense-Wide"  may  be  used  to  develop  and  field 
an  initial  set  of  missile  defense  capabilities,  and  such  fielding  shall  be  considered 
to  be  system  development  and  demonstration  for  purposes  of  any  law  governing  the 
development  and  production  of  a  major  defense  acquisition  program.  The  initial  set 
of  missile  defense  capabilities  is  defined  as  "Block  04"  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  sys- 
tem fielded  in  fiscal  year  2004  and  2005.  Subsequent  blocks  of  missile  defense  capa- 
bilities shall  be  subject  to  existing  laws  governing  development  and  production  of 
major  defense  acquisition  programs." 

This  was  not  drafted  to  waive  operational  testing,  as  the  fielded  developmental 
items  will  continue  to  be  tested.  However,  we  understand  concerns  that  the  lan- 
guage "and  such  fielding  shall  be  considered  to  be  system  development  and  dem- 
onstration for  purposes  of  any  law"  would  have  that  effect,  and  agree  to  delete  it 
and  all  that  follows. 

Ground-Based  Midcourse  Defense — Interceptor  Components 

Question.  In  December  2002,  the  President  directed  the  Missile  Defense  Agency 
to  employ  a  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS)  that  provides  a  layered  de- 
fense using  test  assets  to  provide  an  initial  capability.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency 
will  implement  this  capability  in  the  fiscal  year  2004/2005  timeframe.  The  Ground- 
Based  Midcourse  Defense  (GMD)  element  of  this  program  includes  fire  control/com- 
munications systems,  interceptors  (booster  and  kill  vehicle),  and  sensors.  The  fiscal 
year  2004  budget  includes  $2.8  billion  for  this  effort  of  which  $707.5  million  is  for 
the  interceptor. 

The  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  pursuing  development  of  two  deployable  boost  vehi- 
cles, both  of  which  are  non-developmental  ICBM-class  booster  motor  stacks,  to  sup- 
port the  groundbased  interceptor  for  BMDS. 

Please  explain  the  reason  why  the  MDA  chose  to  use  ICMB-class  boosters  to  sup- 
port the  GMD  interceptor.  Does  this  strategy  save  costs?  Development  time?  Are 
there  other  reasons? 

Answer.  Central  to  the  stated  mission  of  the  Ground-based  Midcourse  Defense  ele- 
ment of  MDA  is  intercepting  and  destroying  incoming  warheads  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  Given  the  weight  of  the  Exo-atmospheric  Kill  Vehicle  (EKV),  the  dis- 
tance it  has  to  travel  and  the  acceleration  needed  to  get  from  the  ground  to  space 
at  the  speeds  needed  to  complete  the  mission,  the  only  means  currently  available 
to  deliver  the  EKV  for  an  exo-atmospheric  intercept  is  the  multi-stage  ICBM-class 
booster.  All  boosters  of  this  class  in  use  today  are  generally  reliable  and  benefit  from 
decades  of  development  and  technological  improvement.  This  strategy  of  using  prov- 
en, state-of-the-art  technology  reduces  the  research  and  development  phase  of  the 
ground-based  interceptor  effort  and  results  in  significant  savings  in  both  time  and 
funding 

Additionally,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  Boeing  conducted  a  study  to  consider 
alternative  booster  concepts.  Boeing  selected  Orbital  Sciences  Corp  for  a  develop- 
mental contract  and,  as  a  risk  mitigation  effort,  turned  development  of  their  own 
booster  over  to  Lockheed/Martin  for  continued  development  and  production.  Both 
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the  Orbital  Sciences  Corp  booster  and  the  Boeing/'Lockheed-Martin  booster  are 
based  on  proven  booster  stacks  that  possess  the  speed,  range  and  throw  weight  nec- 
essary for  this  mission. 

Question.  Do  you  envision  eventually  down-selecting  to  a  single  booster? 

Answer.  MDA  no  longer  plans  to  downselect  to  one  booster  provider.  As  a  result 
of  the  president's  direction  to  field  an  initial  defensive  operational  (IDO)  capability 
in  2004,  the  current  plan  is  to  use  all  ten  of  the  boosters  (five  BV+  and  five  OSC 
Test  Bed)  currently  being  acquired  to  populate  the  IDO/Test  Bed  silos  at  both  Fort 
Greely  (six  silos)  and  Vandenberg  AFB  (four  silos). 

Question.  The  DOT&E  fiscal  year  2002  Annual  Report  indicates  that  testing  of  the 
boost  vehicles  thus  far  has  been  limited  to  relatively  low  velocity  intercepts  which 
test  only  a  small  portion  of  the  threat  engagement  space.  Please  comment  on  the 
testing  plan  and  your  view  of  the  comments  in  the  DOT&E  report. 

Answer.  Flight  testing  through  IFT-10  used  a  surrogate  booster  vehicle  called  the 
Payload  Launch  Vehicle  (PLV),  a  two-stage  design  that  achieved  a  lower  velocity 
than  the  booster  vehicles  which  will  be  fielded  for  Block  2004  BMDS  IDO/Test  Bed. 
The  Ground-Based  Interceptors  used  for  future  IFTs  will  achieve  significantly  high- 
er velocities  than  the  PLV,  thereby  expanding  the  engagement  space.  The  Test  Bed 
will  permit  the  MDA  to  employ  test  geometries  that  provide  greater  verification  of 
the  system  employment  envelope,  and  permit  use  of  more  of  the  actual  operational 
assets  in  the  flight  test  program.  There  will  continue  to  be,  however,  some  con- 
straints attributable  to  range  safety  limitations. 

Question.  Please  describe  the  kill  vehicle  (warhead)  that  MDA  has  selected  for  the 
initial  operational  capability.  Is  it  a  kinetic  energy  weapon  or  does  it  work  by  other 
means? 

Answer.  The  GMD  Exoatmospheric  Kill  Vehicle  (EKV)  destroys  the  target  via  hit- 
to-kill,  which  is  a  body-to-body,  metal-on-metal  collision  that  obliterates  both  the 
EKV  and  the  target.  No  explosives  are  involved. 

The  attached  slide  includes  a  diagram  of  the  EKV  that  will  be  flown  in  future 
flight  tests,  and  fielded  in  the  Block  2004  BMDS  IDO/Test  Bed. 
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Question.  How  do  you  determine  success  for  the  kill  vehicle?  Is  it  simply  a  matter 
of  making  contact  with  the  reentry  vehicle?  If  so,  what  if  any  measures  can  be  taken 
to  address  residual  effects  once  a  reentry  vehicle  has  been  intercepted? 

Answer.  During  testing,  the  Ground-Based  Radar-Prototjrpe  (GBR-P)  determines 
whether  the  intercept  was  successful,  based  on  the  fragments  of  the  target  that  re- 
main. After  it  is  integrated  into  the  BMDS,  the  Sea-Based  X-Band  Radar  (SBX)  will 
perform  this  function. 

Making  contact  with  the  reentry  vehicle  is  one  measure  of  success  for  the  kill  ve- 
hicle. During  an  intercept,  the  EKV  has  a  specific  "aim  point,"  which  is  the  optimal 
spot  on  the  target  to  achieve  destruction  sufficient  to  render  the  reentry  vehicle 
harmless.  In  testing,  the  target's  photonic  hit  indicator  (PHI)  provides  data  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  point  that  the  EKV  hit. 

Question.  The  DOT&E  fiscal  year  2002  Annual  Report  indicates  that  in  a  Decem- 
ber 2002  test  flight  (IFT-10),  the  warhead  failed  to  separate  from  the  booster  and 
could  not  be  guided  to  its  target.  Please  comment  on  this  test  flight  and  the  results. 

Answer.  The  root  cause  of  the  Integrated  Flight  Test  (IFT)-10  mission  failure  on 
December  11,  2002,  was  determined  to  be  an  intermittent,  open  electrical  circuit  on 
the  U20  Application  Specific  Integrated  Circuit  (ASIC)  within  the  Laser  Firing  Unit 
(LFU). 

The  intermittent  opening  of  an  electrical  circuit  was  due  to  a  failed  wire  pin  in 
an  ASIC  mounted  on  a  circuit  card  assembly  (CCA)  in  the  LFU.  In  addition,  the 
CCA  was  inadequately  attached  and  supported  in  the  LFU.  The  LFU  is  part  of  the 
laser  initiation  system  (LIS)  installed  in  the  EKV  payload  adapter,  which  initiates 
the  ejection  of  the  EKV  from  the  booster.  Evidence  based  on  telemetry,  ground  tests 
and  analyses,  indicates  that  the  opening  in  the  electrical  circuit  was  caused  by  vi- 
bration imposed  during  ground  environmental  stress  screening  (ESS)  resulting  in  a 
fatigue  type  failure.  Inadequate  attachment  and  support  of  the  CCA  likely  contrib- 
uted to  the  vibrations.  The  original  design  of  the  LFU  had  foam  injected  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  vibration  in  the  ESS  and  the  flight  environment.  Subsequent 
removal  of  the  foam  left  no  way  to  absorb  excess  vibrations.  Inadequate  design  mar- 
gin, qualification  testing  verification,  and  certification  and  failure  to  document  Class 
and  Class  design  changes  were  also  contributing  factors. 

As  a  result  of  the  EKVs  failure  to  separate  fi-om  the  booster,  the  test  could  not 
demonstrate  EKV  performance;  however,  a  number  of  other  critical  flight  test  objec- 
tives were  achieved,  including: 

•  Demonstrate  integration  of  system  components; 

•  Demonstrate  sensor  performance  for  detection,  acquisition,  track,  discrimi- 
nation, and  hit  assessment; 

•  Collect  data  for  modeling  and  simulations  verification  and  validation  and 
GMD  component  effectiveness  and  suitability  analysis; 

•  Exercise  GMD  Fire  Control  (GFC)  operating  in  a  variable  message  format 
mode; 

•  Gather  information  and  data  on  TPS-X  and  Aegis  acquisition  and  track 
performance  of  the  IFT-10  target  suite  during  boost  phase. 

Question.  What  measures  have  you  taken  to  correct  the  problem  of  warhead  sepa- 
ration to  support  future  flight  tests? 

Answer.  Key  corrective  actions  include:  (1)  restoring  the  injected  foam;  (2)  im- 
prove qualification,  verification,  and  acceptance  testing;  and,  (3)  improve  the  design 
approval  and  review  processes  approval  for  all  Class  1  and  Class  2  changes. 

Question.  Did  the  resxilts  of  IFT-10  affect  other  testing  and  development  activi- 
ties? If  so,  how? 

Answer.  The  IFT-10  failure  prevented  verification  via  flight  test  that  the  solution 
implemented  to  address  the  EKV  Track  Gate  Anomaly  that  occurred  during  IFTs- 
7,  -8,  and  -9  did,  in  fact,  correct  the  problem.  Therefore,  solution  verification  cannot 
occur  until  the  next  intercept  flight  test.  Otherwise,  since  IFT-10  was  intended  to 
be  the  final  flight  test  with  the  PLV  and  the  legacy  EKV  design,  the  failure  did  not 
adversely  impact  the  plans  for  subsequent  tests.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
objectives  achieved  from  IFT-10  did  contribute  to  the  further  development  of  the 
GMD  sensors  and  the  GMD  Fire  Control  component. 

Ground-Based  Midcourse  Defense — Sensors 

Sea-Based  X-Band  Radar 

Question.  The  Sea-Based  X-Band  Radar  is  one  element  of  the  Ground-Based  Mid- 
course  Defense  (GMDS)  sensors.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  includes 
$441.1  million  for  this  program.  The  schedule  to  develop  this  element  of  GMDS  has 
been  accelerated  significantly  compared  to  the  program  funded  in  fiscal  year  2003. 
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Please  describe  the  role  of  the  Sea-Based  X-Band  radar,  and  the  platform  used 
to  carry  this  radar. 

Answer.  The  Sea  Based  Test  X-Band  Radar  (SBX)  project  will  provide  the  GMD 
Element  of  the  BMDS  a  long-range  sensor  for  midcourse  detection,  tracking,  dis- 
crimination, and  kill  assessment  that  serves  both  operational  and  test  requirements. 
The  SBX  enables  full  use  of  BMDS  extended  test  range  capabilities.  It  is  on  sched- 
ule to  be  completed  by  30  September  2005  and  integrated  into  the  BMDS  in  fourth 
quarter  calendar  year  2005. 

The  platform  is  a  Moss  Maritime  CS-50  self-propelled,  semi-submersible  platform, 
originally  constructed  for  the  oil  industry  but  procured  as  a  new,  bare  platform  to 
receive  SBX  equipment  and  facilities.  The  X-Band  Radar  will  be  mounted  on  top  of 
the  platform. 

Additionally,  by  enabling  full  use  of  the  BMDS  extended  test  range  facilities,  the 
SBX  will  enable  more  robust  and  realistic  testing  of  the  GMD  element,  thereby  im- 
proving MDA's  knowledge  base  and  expanding  the  capability  to  protect  against  a 
ballistic  missile  attack. 

Question.  How  does  this  program  add  to  the  layered  defense  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration? 

Answer.  Ballistic  missile  defenses  benefit,  due  to  increased  engagement  opportuni- 
ties, when  threat  missiles  can  be  engaged  during  all  phases  of  flight.  The  Sea-based 
X-Band  Radar  provides  that  capability  by  enhancing  performance  across  the  BMDS. 
Specifically,  the  SBX  provides  system-wide  enhancements  by: 

(1)  Maneuvering  to  close  gaps  in  sensor  coverage  by  providing  radar  coverage 
where  there  is  none  or  providing  greater  detail  and  faster  responses  than  possible 
with  existing  radars. 

(2)  Supporting  future  capabilities  in  both  boost  and  terminal  defenses  although 
the  radar  initially  supports  the  GMD  for  midcourse  defenses. 

(3)  Promoting  integration  across  the  BMDS  and  verifying  test  performance  across 
boost  and  midcourse  defenses. 

(4)  Providing  sensor  capabilities  that  enhance  target  discrimination  and  improve 
performance  for  both  midcourse  and  terminal  defenses. 

SBX  will  provide  sensor  support  for  multiple  engagement  sequences  across  all 
three  phases — boost  phase,  midcourse,  and  terminal.  As  capabilities  in  each  layer 
develop,  SBX  will  continue  to  provide  early  warning,  tracking,  in-flight  interceptor 
communications  and  discrimination  (when  applicable)  for  all  layers  of  missile  de- 
fense. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  this  system  represents  an  improve- 
ment over  current  L-band  radars.  Why? 

Answer.  The  Sea-Based  X-Band  Radar  (SBX)  will  indeed  provide  improved  capa- 
bilities over  the  current  Cobra  Dane  radar  at  Shemya,  Alaska,  which  operates  in 
the  L-Band.  L-Band  radars  provide  good  long-range  search  and  tracking,  as  well  as 
some  discrimination  capability.  However,  unlike  Cobra  Dane,  which  has  a  fixed  ori- 
entation with  electronic  scanning,  the  SBX  includes  electronic  and  mechanical  scan- 
ning to  provide  hemispheric  coverage.  SBX  includes  search  capability  to  acquire 
threats  from  a  cueing  sensor  and,  because  it  operates  at  X-Band,  offers  much  im- 
proved tracking,  discrimination,  and  kill  assessment  capabilities.  Additionally,  X- 
Band  Radars  have  reduced  sensitivity  to  nuclear  effects  and  radar  countermeasures. 

Question.'Will  this  sensor  support  the  2004/2005  deployment  of  an  initial  missile 
defense  capability?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  Yes.  When  the  SBX  is  integrated  into  the  BMDS,  it  will  provide  GMD 
a  long-range  X-Band  Radar  for  midcourse  detection,  tracking,  discrimination,  and 
kill  assessment  that  sei-ves  both  operational  and  test  requirements. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System— AEGIS  SM-3  Missile 

Question.  One  element  of  the  Midcourse  Defense  Segment  of  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  System  (BMDS)  is  the  Aegis  BMD  program.  This  system  is  intended  to  de- 
fend against  exo-atmospheric  short-range  ballistic  missiles  (SRBMs)  and  Inter- 
mediate Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (IRBMs)  in  the  terminal  and  midcourse  phases. 
The  system  uses  the  Aegis  Weapons  System  and  the  Navy  Standard  Missile  (SM- 
3)  as  the  interceptor.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  includes  $726.2  million 
and  makes  the  USS  Lake  Erie  available  to  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  as  a  dedi- 
cated testbed  for  this  element  of  BMDS. 

The  Committee  understands  that  one  Aegis  cruiser  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Missile  Defense  Agency  for  purposes  of  a  testbed.  Please  explain  what  "control" 
means  in  this  case. 

Answer.  While  missile  defense  test  support  will  be  the  primary  focus  of  the  test 
ship,  the  Navy  may  assign  additional  multi-mission  tasking  as  feasible.  Despite  the 
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rigors  of  current  testing  schedules,  the  Navy  plans  to  keep  the  test  ship  ready  in 
other  cruiser  mission  areas  for  contingency  tasking  as  either  a  missile  defense  or 
conventional  battle  group  asset.  To  that  end,  the  MDA  testing  schedule  will  be  the 
primary  determinant  for  potential  employment  of  the  test  ship. 

Question.  If  an  Aegis  class  ship  serves  in  the  Aegis  BMD  program,  is  the  ship  also 
available  for  other  surface  combatant  missions?  Please  explain  why  or  why  not. 

Answer.  Yes.  When  not  involved  in  Aegis  BMD  specific  testing,  the  test  ship  will 
be  capable  of  participating  in  other  naval  mission  areas  normally  assigned  to  an 
Aegis  equipped  ship.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  when  the  test  ship  is 
at  sea,  it  will  operate  in  either  normal  multi-mission  mode  or  in  BMD  mode.  When 
operating  in  BMD  mode,  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  also  perform  other  surface  com- 
batant missions  is  limited.  Multi-mission  capability  in  BMD  mode  will  be  restored 
through  future  upgrades. 

Question.  Please  explain  the  funding  requested  for  fiscal  year  2004.  Is  the  funding 
needed  to  support  missile  production  and  modifications?  Ship  modifications?  Are 
there  other  requirements? 

Answer.  The  funding  request  for  fiscal  year  2004  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  R- 
document  budget  exhibits  submitted  to  Congress  in  February  2003.  The  figure  below 
summarizes  the  budget  exhibit  numbers  and  shows  a  break  out  of  the  Aegis  BMD 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  2004.  Of  the  eight  SM-3  missiles  to  be  purchased 
in  fiscal  year  2004,  six  of  them  are  Initial  Deployment  Rounds,  and  are  shown  under 
the  "Off  Ramp"  line  item  (the  other  two  missiles  will  be  used  for  Block  2004  flight 
testing).  The  modifications  for  six  Aegis  destroyers  for  Long  Range  Surveillance  and 
Tracking  are  also  contained  under  the  "Off  Ramp"  line  item. 

RDT&E  ($  millions)  .  Fiscal  year  2004 

request 

Total  Funding  ($  millions)  726.2 

Block  04  648.3 

Weapon  System  Development 402.2 

Aegis  Weapon  System  109.2 

SM-3  Missile 191.0 

Vertical  Launching  System 11.0 

System  Engineering  28.7 

Program  Management 62.3 

Advanced  Radar — 

Test  and  Evaluation  70.8 

Low  Exo-atmospheric  Experiment  25.3 

Additional  Missiles  120.0 

Aegis  BMD  Ships  30.0 

Block  06  Development: 

BMD  Signal  Processor  Development 23.9 

Japan  Cooperative  Development  54.0 

Question.  Please  describe  the  threat  that  the  Aegis  Weapon  System  will  respond 
to  with  respect  to:  boost  phase,  mid-course  phase,  or  terminal  phase;  and  with  re- 
spect to  types  of  missiles. 

Answer.  Modifications  to  the  Aegis  Weapon  System  and  STANDARD  Missile  will 
provide  an  initial  BMD  capability  for  Aegis  Surface  Combatants  to  detect,  track, 
intercept,  destroy  ballistic  missiles  and  share  BMD  information  with  a  joint  multi- 
layered  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS).  Subsequent  modifications  and  up- 
grades will  provide  capability  to  defeat  threats  of  greater  range  and  sophistication. 
The  Block  04  system  will  include  exoatmospheric  intercept  of  short  and  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles  during  midcourse  flight.  Additional  capabilities  against 
longer  range  more  complex  ballistic  missiles  and  intercepts  will  be  added  and  field- 
ed within  the  framework  of  two-year  BMDS  improvement  Blocks. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  there  are  technical  issues  concerning  atti- 
tude control  on  the  SM-3  missile.  Please  explain  the  technical  challenges  you  face, 
and  how  you  believe  this  will  affect  your  ability  to  deploy  the  Aegis  BMD  system. 

Answer.  The  successful  flight  tests  in  2002  demonstrated  SM-3s  ability  to  inter- 
cept both  in  descent  and  ascent  phase  scenarios  using  a  sustain  mode  Solid  Divert 
Attitude  Control  System  (SDACS).  SDACS  development  has  continued  from  that 
foundation,  through  additional  analysis  plus  a  series  of  successful  ground  tests  that 
demonstrated  the  addition  of  a  high-energy  pulse  (pulse  1).  The  SDACS  successfully 
completed  ground  qualification  testing  in  May  2003. 

The  sustain  mode  SDACS  demonstrated  prior  to  FM-5  utilized  a  "tube"  design. 
This  design  utilized  welded  rhenium  tubes  to  provide  gas  flow  within  the  SDACS 
valves.  The  SDACS  design  that  was  demonstrated  in  FM-5,  and  will  be  used  in  fu- 
ture test  flights,  is  a  monolithic  configuration.  This  design  resolves  the  prior  atti- 
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tude  control  switching  issue,  and  improves  producibility  by  reducing  the  number  of 
welds  by  80%,  resulting  in  reducing  SDACS  lead  time  from  15  months  to  9  months. 
This  approach  resolves  initial  manufacturing  concerns  that  existed  with  the  original 
"tube"  design.  In  addition,  this  monolithic  design  improves  structural  and  thermal 
margins  over  the  "tube"  design. 

Development  work  is  still  ongoing  to  finalize  the  addition  of  a  second  high-energy 
pulse  (pulse  2)  ultimately  planned  to  be  used  in  terminal  mode  against  some  threat 
types.  Previous  ground  tests  have  resulted  in  missed  switching  during  pulse  2,  and 
there  is  considerable  ongoing  engineering  effort  to  understand  and  resolve  this 
issue.  When  Pulse  has  been  proven  operationally  in  ground  testing,  it  will  be  flight 
tested  and  subsequently  introduced  as  a  future  change  to  the  SM-3  missile  when 
appropriate.  While  this  design  feature  is  not  needed  for  capability  against  Block  04 
threats,  it  does  provide  additional  margin  against  a  broader  set  of  ballistic  missile 
threats. 

Flight  Mission  (FM)-5  data  analysis  is  now  complete  and  the  cause  of  the  failure 
is  with  the  SDACS  Attitude  Control  Assembly  (ACA),  which  had  a  "stuck  valve" 
most  likely  caused  by  a  cracked  diverter  ball.  Details  are  described  in  the  following 
statement,  recently  released  by  MDA  headquarters. 

"Q:  Has  MDA  completed  the  post-test  analysis  for  FM-5?  Have  you  been  able  to 
determine  why  there  was  no  intercept  of  the  target? 

"A:  The  primary  objective  of  Flight  Mission  (FM-5)  was  to  characterize  the  Stand- 
ard Missile  -3  Kinetic  Warhead's  (KW)  guidance,  navigation  and  control  operation 
in  space  using  an  upgi-aded  solid  divert  and  attitude  control  system  (SDACS).  FM- 
5  was  the  first  flight  of  the  upgraded  SDACS. 

"The  KW  ejected  normally,  stabilized,  acquired,  and  tracked  the  target,  which  was 
then  centered  in  the  KW's  field  of  view.  Seconds  later,  a  slight  increase  in  SDACS 
pressure  was  immediately  followed  by  a  large  unexpected  negative  angular  yaw  ac- 
celeration. This  negative  acceleration  was  indicative  of  the  Attitude  Control  Assem- 
bly (ACA)  yaw  valve  operating  improperly.  Basically,  the  valve  was  "stuck,"  result- 
ing in  the  KW  going  into  a  flat  spin,  causing  the  loss  of  the  target  from  its  seeker 
field  of  view,  with  resulting  loss  of  target  track. 

"The  SDACS  attempted  to  counter  the  spin,  by  commanding  the  yaw  thruster  to 
fire  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  to  no  avail.  The  KW  spin  was  confirmed  by  telem- 
etry and  by  imagery.  The  FM-5  investigative  team  composed  of  government,  indus- 
try and  laboratory  participants  examined  test  data,  and  we  believe  that  the  most 
likely  cause  of  the  anomaly  was  a  failure  in  the  ACA  Valve  Ball  Chamber,  possibly 
due  to  a  cracked  diverter  ball,  which  resulted  in  the  KW's  flat  spin  just  prior  to  the 
planned  intercept. 

"At  this  point,  we  don't  know  precisely  why  the  ball  cracked.  We  are  examining 
specification  tolerances  and  conducting  stress  analyses.  The  Aegis  ballistic  missile 
defense  program  continues  to  progress,  and  we  plan  to  conduct  FM-6  near  the  end 
of  this  year." 

The  SDACS,  as  currently  configured,  is  fully  capable  of  responding  to  all  Block 
2004  threats  and  will  not  affect  the  ability  of  Aegis  BMD  to  deploy  its  Block  2004 
system.  Preliminary  analysis  is  showing  that  even  with  an  SDACS  in  the  "sustain" 
mode  the  system  should  be  capable  of  responding  to  Block  04  threats.  This  is  true, 
despite  the  constraints  on  the  SDACS  configuration,  because  the  Aegis  BMD  weap- 
on system  has  proven  that  it  exceeds  expected  performance,  demonstrating 
"handover  errors"  that  are  much  smaller  than  required,  resulting  in  a  much  more 
precise  guidance  of  the  missile  than  specified. 

Question.  Please  describe  the  program  schedule  and  testing  objective  for  the  SM- 
3  missile. 

Answer.  SM-3  Flight  Mission  schedule  and  objectives  are  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing chart. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  did  not  provide  this  chart.] 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System — Launch  Facilities 

Question.  The  initial  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  capability  will  rely  on 
Ground-Based  Midcourse  Defense  (GMD)  which  consists  of  interceptors  located  at 
Ft.  Greely,  Alaska,  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

What  land-based  sites  will  support  the  initial  capability  of  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  System? 

Answer.  The  following  land-based  sites  will  support  the  BMDS'  initial  defensive 
capability: 

•  Fort  Greely,  Alaska:  six  silos  and  interceptors;  interceptor  communications 
terminal;  GMD  Fire  Control  node 
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•  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California:  four  silos  and  interceptors;  interceptor 
communications  terminal 

•  Shemya,  Alaska:  upgraded  Cobra  Dane  radar;  interceptor  communications 
terminal 

•  Joint  National  Integration  Center  (JNIC):  GMD  Fire  Control  Node 

•  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California:  Upgraded  Early  Warning  Radar 

•  Buckley  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado:  downlink  node  for  Defense  Support  Pro- 
gram satellites 

•  Reagan  Test  Site,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands:  Ground-Based  Radar — 
Prototype  and  interceptor  communications  terminal  may  participate  in  defensive  op- 
erations, depending  on  the  scenario;  however,  they  would  be  out  of  range  for  some 
scenarios 

Question.  How  many  interceptors  will  be  based  at  each  of  these  sites  in  block  2004 
and  in  subsequent  blocks  of  development? 

Answer.  During  BMDS  Block  2004,  there  will  be  six  interceptors  located  at  Fort 
Greely  and  four  at  Vandenberg  AFB.  In  calendar  year  2005,  by  the  end  of  Block 
2004,  an  additional  ten  interceptors  will  be  added  at  Fort  Greely.  Future  block  con- 
figurations are  still  under  consideration. 

Question.  Is  the  number  of  interceptors  restricted  by  the  number  of  launch  tubes 
available  at  each  site? 

Answer.  The  number  of  interceptors  that  can  be  placed  in  the  ground  is  limited 
by  the  number  of  launch  tubes  available.  Launch  tubes  can  be  reused  once  an  inter- 
ceptor is  fired.  However,  due  to  funding  and  time  constraints  to  meet  the  presi- 
dentially  directed  Initial  Defensive  Operations  (IDO),  there  are  no  spares  available 
to  replace  interceptors  that  have  been  used. 

Question.  Will  each  launch  site  contain  only  one  type  of  booster?  If  not,  why? 

Answer.  In  order  to  achieve  the  required  interceptor  fielding  rate,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  field  both  booster  types  at  each  site,  particularly  at  Ft.  Greely.  The  system 
is  designed  to  operate  this  way  if  necessary. 

Question.  Is  unique  launch  control  hardware  required  for  each  different  type  of 
booster? 

Answer.  The  present  Command  Launch  Equipment  (CLE)  hardware  can  support 
the  OSC  booster  or  the  BV+  booster,  but  not  both  simultaneously  with  the  present 
software  version. 

Question.  Do  you  require  military  construction  funding  to  prepare  the  launch  sites 
for  the  initial  deployment  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System?  If  so,  is  funding 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  2004  budget? 

Answer.  No,  military  construction  funding  is  not  required  to  prepare  Fort  Greely 
and  Vandenberg  AFB.  Funding  for  development  and  construction  at  these  facilities 
is  requested  under  RDT&E  PE  0603882C,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Midcourse  De- 
fense Element. 

MDA  has  requested  statutory  authority  to  use  RDT&E  funding  to  field  initial  ca- 
pabilities, and  H.R.  1588  as  passed  by  the  Senate  includes  such  authority  in  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

SEC.  221.  FIELDING  OF  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  CAPABILITIES. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  201(4)  for  the  Missile  Defense 
Agency  may  be  used  for  the  development  and  fielding  of  an  initial  set  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  capabilities. 

With  section  221,  military  construction  funding  will  not  be  required. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System — Command  and  Control 

Question.  The  Unified  Command  Plan  indicates  that  all  forces  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  assigned  to  a  combatant  commander  shall  be 
assigned  or  attached  to  and  under  the  command  of  that  combatant  commander — 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  ground- 
based  components  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  System  testbed  are  located  in  Alaska  and 
California,  within  the  U.S.  Northern  Command  area  of  responsibility  (AOR). 

Do  the  elements  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  testbed,  located  in  Alaska 
and  California,  presently  fall  under  command  and  control  of  the  Missile  Defense 
Agency,  U.S.  Northern  Command  or  another  combatant  commanded s)? 

Answer.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  not  a  military  unit  and  does  not  exercise 
the  command  authorities  of  combatant  command,  operational  control,  or  tactical 
control.  The  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  testbed  is  being  developed  by  the 
MDA;  command  and  control  functions  will  be  performed  by  the  supported  combatant 
commander.  The  exact  command  relationships  are  still  being  worked  by  the  Joint 
Staff  and  Combatant  Commanders. 
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Question.  Does  the  Unified  Command  Plan  require  a  specific  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assign  the  assets  of  the  testbed  from  the  Missile 
Defense  Agency  to  U.S.  Northern  Command  or  another  combatant  commander? 

Answer.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  (MDA)  has  been  directed  to  make  available 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  capabilities  of  the  testbed  for  combatant  commanders 
beginning  in  2004.  Ballistic  missile  defense  will  be  executed  like  all  other  military 
operations — under  authority  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the 
combatant  commands.  Testbed  elements  will  remain  MDA  assets  and  capabilities 
will  be  made  available  to  United  States  Strategic  Command  (USSTRATCOM),  the 
supported  commander  for  missile  defense,  for  further  use  by  other  combatant  com- 
manders as  the  situation  dictates. 

Question.  Is  such  a  decision  being  considered  in  the  case  of  the  initial  operating 
capability  provided  by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  testbed? 

Answer.  The  initial  operating  capabilities  of  the  testbed  have  been  directed  to  be 
deployed  for  operational  use  beginning  in  2004.  Specifics  are  not  currently  available, 
but  once  they  are,  the  Joint  Staff  would  be  the  most  appropriate  organization  to  an- 
swer this  question. 

Question.  What  is  the  chain  of  command  that  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  and  the 
combatant  commander  will  rely  on  to  determine  whether  to  respond  to  an  apparent 
attack? 

Answer.  Ballistic  missile  defense  will  be  executed  like  all  other  military  oper- 
ations— under  authority  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  com- 
batant commands.  Detailed  questions  on  the  military  chain  of  command  and  how 
the  orders  to  assign/attach  the  assets  of  the  testbed  to  a  combatant  commander 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Joint  Staff. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System — Acquisition  Strategy 

Question.  Unlike  most  other  major  acquisition  programs,  the  initial  capability  of 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  does  not  have  a  fixed  system  architecture,  and 
does  not  have  an  operational  requirements  document  (ORD).  Also,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  philosophy  for  developing  the  system  is  that  no  single  sys- 
tem integrator  has  the  expertise  to  bring  together  all  the  technologies  needed  to  de- 
velop and  integrated  a  missile  defense  system.  Therefore,  the  Missile  Defense  Agen- 
cy has  established  a  National  Team  approach  for  System  Engineering,  and  Battle 
Management  and  Command  and  Control.  The  concept  is  similar  to  the  Lead  System 
Integrator  (LSI)  approach  used  by  the  Army  to  develop  the  Future  Combat  System. 

Please  explain  the  National  Team  model  employed  by  the  Missile  Defense  Agency 
to  develop  missile  defense  technologies. 

Answer.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  2003,  Missile  Defense  consisted  of  a  collection  of  indi- 
vidual programs  (e.g.,  Ground-based  missile  defense  (GMD),  Theater  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  (THAAD),  PATRIOT,  Airborne  laser  (ABL),  etc.).  With  submittal  of 
the  fiscal  year  2002  Amended  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  Missile 
Defense  Agency  to  create  a  single,  fully  integrated  Major  Defense  Acquisition  Pro- 
gram with  the  mission  of  defeating  a  wide  range  of  missile  threats,  from  boost  to 
terminal  phases  of  flight.  This  program  was  also  to  be  capability-vice  requirements- 
based.  In  other  words,  the  program  would  increase  in  capability  over  time  as  new 
concepts  and  ways  of  integrating  and  using  elements  and  components  were  devel- 
oped. 

The  Missile  Defense  National  Team  is  the  concept  determined  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  obtaining  the  best  and  brightest  people  from  industry.  Govern- 
ment support  contractors,  and  Government  to  provide  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
System  (BMDS)-level  systems  engineering  and  command,  control,  battle  manage- 
ment, and  communications  expertise  to  create  this  single  integrated,  capability- 
based,  program.  The  Missile  Defense  National  Team  has  two  parts:  the  MDNT  (Sys- 
tems) and  the  MDNT  (Battle  Management  Command  and  Control).  While  Element 
Programs  continue  to  have  systems  engineering  functions  for  their  specific  mission, 
the  MDNTS  has  systems  engineering  responsibility  for  the  entire  BMDS  mission. 
The  MDNTB  has  the  responsibility  for  the  C2BMC  element  of  the  BMDS  which  in- 
tegrates all  of  the  sensor  and  weapons  elements  into  a  single  BMDS. 

Question.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  has  adopted  an  evolutionary  development 
strategy  that  organizes  its  programs  into  a  series  of  blocks  with  each  subsequent 
block  representing  a  new  increment  of  "militarily  useful  technology".  This  process 
begins  with  block  2004.  Please  define  for  the  Committee  the  capabilities  in  block 
2004  and  any  other  blocks  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request. 

Answer.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  requests  funds  for  Blocks  2004,  2006  and 
2008.  Only  Block  2004  has  been  defined  in  specific  capabilities.  Blocks  2006  and 
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2008  are  defined  in  terms  of  estimated  capabilities  based  on  projected  technical  ma- 
turity and  expected  threat  environments. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMD)  evolutionary  development  in  Block  2004  is  fo- 
cused on  four  major  capability  areas: 

•  Ground-based  defense  versus  long-range  threats 

•  Sea-based  defense  versus  short/medium-range  threats 

•  Air-based  boost  kill  demonstration 

•  Forward-based  tracking  sensors 

Technologies  supporting  each  of  these  capability  areas  constitute  the  "militarily 
useful  technology"  from  which  incremental  development  of  new  capabilities  will  con- 
tinue through  Blocks  2006  and  2008. 

Major  capabilities  areas  for  Block  2006  and  2008  are  identified  in  both  the  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  MDA  Statement  of  Goals  (SOG),  which  identifies  and  specifies 
key  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS). 

Block  2006  will  build  on  militarily  useful  technologies  from  Block  2004  that  pro- 
vide capabilities  for: 

•  Ground-based  defense  versus  short/medium-range  threats 

•  Netted,  forward-based  tracking  and  discrimination  sensors  (ground,  sea) 

•  Space-based  tracking  sensors 

•  Advanced  C2BM  and  discrimination  software 

Block  2008  continues  evolutionary  development  of  capabilities  in  the  areas  of: 

•  Ground-,  sea-,  and  air-based  boost  kill  versus  long-range  threats 

•  Sea-based  sensors/weapon  advances   against  short-,   medium-,  long-range 
threats 

•  Advanced  sensor  fusion  and  discrimination  software 

Question.  Each  block  is  intended  to  present  a  "militarily  useful"  capability.  How 
do  you  define  that  term?  Does  it  indicate  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
assets,  or  both?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  Military  Utility  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  possession  of  a  "mili- 
tarily useful"  capability.  Military  Utility  is  the  military  worth  of  a  system  per- 
forming its  mission  in  a  competitive  environment,  including  versatility  (or  potential) 
of  the  system.  It  is  measured  against  the  operational  concept,  operational  effective- 
ness, safety,  security,  and  cost/worth.  Military  utility  estimates  form  a  rational  basis 
for  making  management  decisions.  Military  utility  can  be  applied  to  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  assets  as  measured  against  the  operational  concept  and  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  mission.  Military  utility  can  also  be  applied  to  an  increase  in 
quality  of  assets  as  measured  against  operational  effectiveness  in  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  reliably  and  safely.  When  taken  in  the  context  of  a  particular 
block,  an  increase  in  military  utility  can  be  based  on:  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  assets,  improved  performance  of  an  asset(s),  or  a  combination  of  quantity  and 
quality. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  has  cho- 
sen not  to  develop  an  operational  requirements  document  (ORD)  for  the  initial 
BMDS  capability.  Why? 

Answer.  In  January  2002,  the  Department  made  the  decision  to  cancel  the  ORDs 
that  were  in  effect  for  the  different  missile  defense  programs  as  part  of  the  creation 
of  the  combined  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS)  program. 

The  traditional  development  process  started  with  specific  military  requirem.ents 
generated  by  the  user  and  became  formalized  in  the  Operational  Requirements  Doc- 
ument, or  ORD.  This  traditional  ORD  approach  has  generally  served  the  Depart- 
ment well,  especially  in  procurements  involving  well-known  technologies,  proven 
systems,  sizeable  production  runs,  and  established  operational  experience.  However, 
these  conditions  do  not  exist  in  missile  defense. 

For  us,  the  strengths  of  the  traditional  requirements  generation  process  can  also 
be  its  weaknesses.  It  is  rigorous,  but  that  very  rigor  translates  into  a  lack  of  the 
fiexibility  needed  to  deal  with  unprecedented  technology  development  and  uncer- 
tainty with  the  threats.  Requirements  defined  in  ORDs  are  typically  set  many  years 
before  actual  system  deployment,  and  can  often  lead  to  less  than  optimum  capability 
against  a  threat  that  exceeds  the  description  specified  earlier.  Furthermore,  at  the 
moment,  we  do  not  yet  know  all  the  technical  approaches  that  will  work  best.  A  ca- 
pability-based approach  allows  us  to  adjust  to  those  changes  in  ways  that  the  tradi- 
tional requirement-based  approach  does  not. 

Although  capability-based  acquisition  changes  the  approach  for  determining  a 
project's  baseline,  once  those  baselines  are  set  the  development  process  continues 
normally  down  to  the  contract  level.  So  there  is  accountability  in  terms  of  end  prod- 
uct. 

In  summary,  capability-based  acquisition  is  a  flexible  approach  to  the  acquisition 
of  complex  systems,  incorporating  advanced  technologies,  that  permits  the  early  de- 
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ployment  of  a  limited  but  effective  capability  that  can  be  progressively  enhanced 
over  time  as  needed.  It  provides  for  continuous  warfighter  involvement  and  dis- 
ciplined development  aimed  at  reducing  cycle  time.  It  stays  relevant  to  the  threat 
and  remains  technologically  current.  That  is  our  vision  for  the  capability-based  ap- 
proach and  also  how  we  intend  to  execute  it.  This  structure  supports  our  capability- 
based  approach  by  allowing  necessaiy  flexibility  for  the  development  of  the  program, 
while  retaining  the  equally  important  structure  to  guide  development  efforts. 

Question.  How  does  the  lack  of  an  ORD  effect  the  testing  requirements  to  support 
developing  the  BMDS? 

Answer.  The  lack  of  an  ORD  does  not  affect  BMDS  testing  requirements. 

The  development  and  acquisition  of  the  BMDS  follows  a  different  approach  than 
traditional  acquisition  programs.  MDA  is  developing  the  BMDS  using  an  evolution- 
ary acquisition  approach,  which  leverages  incremental  development,  to  adapt  to 
changing  threats  and  maturing  technologies.  This  allows  MDA  to  build  a  capability 
to  defend  against  threat  capabilities  instead  of  specific  point  solutions  that  might 
be  easily  defeated  or  become  out  of  date  with  wai^ghter  needs.  The  ORD-based  re- 
quirements process  became  too  slow  and  cumbersome  to  respond  to  changes  in  the 
threat  and  technological  innovations  available  for  solutions.  Capability-based  plan- 
ning allows  MDA  to  field  an  effective  initial  defense  and  then  upgrade  this  rudi- 
mentary but  effective  capability  over  time. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  lack  of  an  ORD  does  not  mean  a  lack  of 
documented  needs.  BMDS  components  will  continue  to  undergo  rigorous  testing, 
and  will  be  subject  to  annual  assessment  by  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  (DOT&E).  This  assessment,  which  will  be  reported  to  Congress,  will  in- 
clude the  Department's  operational  assessments  of  system  suitability  and  system  ef- 
fectiveness at  each  Block  decision  point  beginning  with  Block  04.  Over  time,  the 
missile  defense  system  will  undergo  increasingly  stressing  testing  and  results  will 
be  used  to  improve  the  initial  capabilities  that  President  Bush  directed  MDA  to 
field. 

Airborne  Laser  Program 

Question.  The  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  program  integrates  a  laser  onto  a  747  air- 
craft to  shoot  down  ballistic  missiles  during  the  boost  phase.  The  fiscal  year  2004 
budget  request  includes  $610  million  for  this  effort.  A  lethal  shootdown  test  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2005. 

Please  describe  the  laser  system  including  the  number  and  weight  of  the  laser 
modules,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  laser. 

Answer.  The  High  Energy  Laser  (HEL)  system  is  located  in  the  rear  two-thirds 
of  the  YAL-IA  aircraft.  The  system  consists  of  six  Chemical  Oxygen-Iodine  Laser 
(COIL)  modules,  which  together  produce  a  megawatt-class  beam.  The  COIL  works 
by  combining,  in  different  stages  of  its  operation,  basic  hydrogen  peroxide  (BHP), 
chlorine,  and  iodine.  Each  COIL  module  is  made  up  of  around  3,600  parts  and  is 
approximately  eighteen  feet  tall.  Loaded  with  BHP,  each  module  weighs  about  6,500 
pounds.  However,  with  the  supporting  equipment,  including  tanks  and  plumbing, 
reactant  chemicals,  refrigeration  and  heating  systems,  optical  system,  and  support 
structure,  the  entire  HEL  system  weighs  about  100,000  pounds. 

Question.  When  is  the  first  planned  test  of  the  laser  modules?  Does  this  test  in- 
clude the  full  complement  of  laser  modules — equal  to  the  amount  planned  for  a  fully 
functional  weapon  system?  If  not,  when  is  the  first  planned  test  of  the  full  com- 
plement of  lasers? 

Answer.  The  first  COIL  module  intended  for  actual  installation  on  YAL-IA  was 
tested  at  TRWs  Capistrano  Test  Site  late  in  2001  and  early  in  2002.  In  its  final 
tests  in  January  2002,  it  produced  118%  of  required  power.  That  laser  module  has 
been  "cloned"  five  times  and  together  these  six  modules  will  make  up  the  HEL 
grouping  on  YAL-IA.  The  first  test  of  all  six  laser  modules  operating  at  the  same 
time — called  "first  light" — is  now  anticipated  to  take  place  later  this  year.  These  six 
modules  will  comprise  the  weapon  system  that  will  be  used  in  the  missile  shootdown 
now  scheduled  for  FY05. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  aircraft  requires  extensive  modi- 
fications to  cope  with  the  weight  of  the  laser  system.  Please  describe  these  modifica- 
tions and  their  associated  costs. 

Answer.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  extensive  aircraft  modifications  was  not  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  laser  as  much  as  it  was  to  physically  attaching  the  laser,  the 
turret,  the  optical  benches  and  all  the  associated  subsystems  to  the  structure  of  the 
aircraft.  The  modification  consisted  of  over  22,000  new  parts  with  an  estimate  at 
completion  on  the  order  of  $225  million. 
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Question.  What  is  the  projected  weight  of  the  fully  laden  block  04  aircraft  as  con- 
igured  for  the  shootdown  demonstration?  Please  compare  this  to  the  gross  takeoff 
imit  of  a  747  airframe? 

Answer.  The  weapon  system  aboard  YAL-IA  (which  includes  lasers,  optics,  sur- 
veillance system,  and  the  12,000-pound  nose  turret)  is  expected  to  weigh  approxi- 
mately 200,000  pounds.  The  takeoff  weight  of  YAL^lA  is  about  700,000  pounds.  A 
)asic  Boeing  747-400F  has  a  gross  take  off  limit  of  800,000  lbs. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  was  reduced  $220.4  million  from 
;he  previous  FYDP  level.  Please  explain  why. 

Answer.  Funds  for  the  ABL  Block  2008  weapon  system  and  the  ABL  Ground  Test 
^'acility  (a.k.a.  Iron  Bird)  design  efforts  were  rephased  to  fiscal  year  2005  and  fiscal 
rear  006  as  the  result  of  more  detailed  planning  for  these  efforts  and  to  accommo- 
late  MDA  funding  priorities  in  fiscal  year  004. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  part  of  the  funding  reduction  com- 
jared  to  the  previous  FYDP  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  budgeting  practices  for  air- 
;raft  termination  liability.  Please  explain. 

Answer.  The  reduction  in  funds  from  the  previous  FYDP  was  not  affected  by  air- 
;raft  termination  liability. 

Russian  American  Observation  Satellites  (RAMOS) 

Question.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  budget  materials  explain  that  RAMOS  is 
lot  an  operational  element  of  the  overall  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS). 
^t  is  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Russian  Federation  on  "mutually  beneficial"  re- 
search that  is  missile  defense  related  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  future  cooperative 
efforts.  The  planned  launch  of  satellites  developed  in  this  program  is  fiscal  year 
2008  with  a  two-year  on-orbit  life  expectancy.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
2004  includes  $29.6  million  for  this  program.  Through  the  current  FYDP,  the  pro- 
n-am  totals  $329.8  million. 

What  is  the  objective  of  the  RAMOS  program?  What  contribution  does  it  make 
;o  missile  defense  capabilities? 

Answer.  The  program  content  has  been  jointly  defined  so  as  to  not  violate  the 
;echnology  export  protections  of  the  two  countries.  There  are  two  objectives  to  the 
RAMOS  Program:  (1)  to  increase  cooperation  and  trust  between  U.S.  and  Russian 
S^ederation  (RF)  agencies  by  developing  v/orking  relationships  within  the  scientific 
;ommunity  in  order  to  establish  the  groundwork  for  future  cooperative  efforts  be- 
;ween  the  RF  and  the  U.S.  to  improve  early  warning  and  theater  missile  defense 
•elated  technologies  and  (2)  to  develop  mutually  beneficial  research  such  as  meas- 
iring  missile  warm  body  intensities  against  earth  background  using  mid-to-long 
wave  infi"ared  (M/LWIR)  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  track- 
ng  sensors  in  this  band  for  below-the-horizon  (BTH)  to  above-the-horizon  (ATH)  tra- 
ectory  determination;  study  the  application  of  M/LWIR  and  stereo  for  missile  track- 
ng;  measure  the  utility  of  infrared  passbands  to  mitigate  clutter  and  reduce  false 
ilarms  and  to  study  the  use  of  multi-spectral  stereo  observations  for  environmental 
nonitoring  and  forecasting.  Specific  contributions  to  missile  defense  are  technical 
"esearch  on  potential  spectral  regions  for  missile  hardbody  tracking,  techniques  for 
Tiulti-sensor  data  fusion,  mitigation  of  early  warning  false  alarms,  and  environ- 
mental monitoring  of  weather  systems.  This  research  is  intended  to  benefit  space- 
3ased  missile  defense  systems  by  validating  polarization  solar  clutter  mitigation 
techniques  for  shortwave  infrared  (SWIR)  acquisition  sensors,  by  improving 
'obustness  of  BTH  midcourse  tracking,  and  by  demonstrating  detection  and  geo-lo- 
:ation  of  missile  ignition  through  clouds. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  a  govemment-to-govemment  agree- 
Tient  with  Russia  needs  to  be  signed  for  the  program  to  proceed.  Approval  of  this 
agreement  is  currently  predicted  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2003.  Do  you 
/iew  this  as  realistic? 

Answer.  Yes,  that  is  feasible.  The  Russian  side  claims  to  be  prepared  for  finaliza- 
;ion  this  year.  The  U.S.  side  has  identified  no  "show  stoppers."  However,  final  agree- 
ment may  not  be  reached  until  after  calendar  year  2003. 

Question.  What  program  costs  are  paid  by  Russia? 

Answer.  Russian  program  costs  include  nonrecurring  engineering  for  the  satellite 
platform  used  for  both  satellites;  nonrecurring  engineering  for  defense  conversion  of 
launch  vehicles  and  launch  services  for  both  satellites;  development  of  a  satellite 
p-ound  station  network;  ground  station  equipment  and  mission  operations  center 
manning  and  facilities;  scientific,  thematic  analysis  of  shared  data,  and  manage- 
ment and  administrative  support.  It  appears  by  their  development  pace  that  the 
Russian  effort  is  supported  with  funds  in  addition  to  what  is  provided  by  the  U.S. 
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KwA.TALEiN  Atoll  Test  Range  Facilities 

Question.  The  United  States  State  Department  is  currently  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions to  continue  U.S.  access  to  test  range  facilities  on  Kwajalein  Atoll. 

General  Kadish,  the  Committee  understands  that  the  State  Department  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  renegotiating  use  of  the  range  facilities  at  Kwajalein.  How  are  the 
negotiations  proceeding? 

Answer.  Negotiations  are  complete.  Formal  signing  of  the  renegotiated  Compact 
of  Free  Association  as  well  as  the  amended  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  (SOFA)  and 
the  amended  Military  Use  and  Operating  Rights  Agreement  (MUORA),  occurred  on 
30  April  2003.  The  renegotiated  MUORA  extends  U.S.  access  to  the  Kwajalein  de- 
fense sites  until  2066,  and  possibly  to  2088  if  the  U.S.  so  desires.  The  State  Depart- 
ment will  submit  the  amended  Compact  texts,  including  the  MUORA  extension,  to 
Congress. 

Question.  In  your  view,  is  there  a  risk  that  we  may  lose  access  to  this  facility? 

Answer.  At  this  point  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  risk  of  losing  access  to  the 
facility.  Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Marshall 
Islands  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  renegotiated  agreements. 

Question.  If  DoD  were  to  lose  access  to  the  facility  at  Kwajalein,  are  there  other 
facilities  that  afford  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  with  similar  capabilities? 

Answer.  The  other  Pacific  test  ranges  offer  some  similar  capabilities.  However, 
the  radar  instrumentation  suite  at  Kwajalein  is  unmatched  in  terms  of  capability 
and  until  the  GMD  test  silos  are  complete  at  VAFB,  Kwajalein  is  the  only  facility 
that  can  launch  GMD  interceptors. 

Patriot  PAC-3  Missiles 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  proposes  $561.6  million  to  procure 
108  Patriot  PAC-3  missiles.  Including  the  acceleration  of  this  program  funded  in 
the  fiscal  year  2003  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act,  $592.2  million  is  available  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  2003.  The  Omnibus  added  $104  million  to  the  program  and 
increased  the  procurement  quantity  to  100  missiles.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  also 
proposes  transferring  funding  and  management  of  this  program  from  the  Missile 
Defense  Agency  to  the  Army. 

Please  explain  the  results  of  the  Patriot  PAC-3  acceleration  funded  in  the  fiscal 
year  2003  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act. 

Answer.  In  September  2002,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  accel- 
eration of  Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3  (PAC-3)  Missile  production.  The  fiscal 
year  2003  Omnibus  Appropriations  Bill  passed  on  20  February  2003,  contained  $104 
million  for  the  accelerated  delivery  of  PAC-3  Missiles  already  on  contract  (LRIP- 
2  and  LRIP-3)  and  the  procurement  of  12  additional  missiles  in  FY03,  for  a  total 
of  100.  On  10  March  03,  the  Lower  Tier  Project  Office  and  AMCOM  Acquisition 
Center  executed  the  contract  modifications  to  implement  the  acceleration.  Acceler- 
ated deliveries  were  first  realized  in  April  2003.  LRIP-2  (40  missiles)  will  be  deliv- 
ered 3  months  ahead  of  the  contracted  schedule  and  LRIP-3  (72  missiles)  10  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Question.  Does  the  quantity  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  2004  budget  rely  on  the 
acceleration  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  What  quantity  of  Patriot  PAC-3  missiles  is  proposed  in  fiscal  year 
2004?  Through  the  FYDP? 

Answer.  Previous-264,  fiscal  year  2004-108,  fiscal  year  2005-131,  fiscal  year 
2006-144,  fiscal  year  2007-144,  fiscal  year  2008-184,  fiscal  year  2009-184,  TOTAI^ 
1159. 

Question.  Please  explain  how  accelerating  the  Patriot  PAC-3  program  fits  into  the 
Administration's  plan  to  deploy  a  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  in  2004-2005? 

Answer.  The  PAC-3  acceleration  decision  in  September  2002  was  required  in 
preparation  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  was  unrelated  to  the  Presidential  deci- 
sion to  deploy  a  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  (BMDS)  in  2004-2005.  The  added 
missiles  will  remain  in  the  Army  inventory  and  unless  expended  will  be  available 
for  missile  defense  missions. 

Question.  In  April  2003,  the  Department  announced  the  intent  to  merge  the  Pa- 
triot and  MEADS  programs.  Please  explain  the  intended  effect  of  this  consolidation. 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  directed  the  Army  to  pursue  a  combined 
program  that  addresses  the  evolution  from  current  PATRIOT  capability  to  an  inte- 
grated PAC-3/MEADS  full  capability.  Combining  the  closely  related  PATRIOT  and 
MEADS  programs  in  an  integrated  spiral  development  program  will  provide  Objec- 
tive Force  MEADS  capabilities  earlier  while  simultaneously  maintaining  fielded 
PAC-3  capabilities.  Overall  life  cycle  costs  will  be  reduced  for  the  combined  program 
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vice  two  stovepipe  programs  while  preserving  international  cooperation.  The  com- 
bined program  provides  efficiencies  in  replacing  PATRIOT/PAC-3  end  items  with 
objective  MEADS  end  items  in  a  streamlined  evolutionary  and  capabilities  based  ac- 
quisition approach. 

Question.  How  will  the  consolidation  of  the  Patriot  and  MEADS  programs  effect 
resource  requirements  in  fiscal  year  2004? 

Answer.  None.  While  overall  life  cycle  cost  reductions  will  be  realized  from  the 
combined  PATRIOT/MEADS  program  approach,  all  requested  fiscal  year  2004  funds 
are  required  to  initiate  this  revised  program  approach.  A  reduction  in  funding  would 
signal  weak  U.S.  support  for  the  revised  program  approach  to  our  international 
partners. 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  2003  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act,  funding  for  an  en- 
hancement to  the  Patriot  PAC-3  program  was  cut  to  fund  accelerated  missile  pro- 
duction. Please  describe  this  enhancement.  Does  the  Department  intend  to  continue 
development  and  implementation  of  this  enhancement  to  the  PAC-3  missile?  What 
is  the  current  state  of  development  of  the  Pegasus  enhancement  to  the  PAC-3  mis- 
sile? 

Answer.  The  PAC-3  Missile  Segment  Enhancement  (MSE)  program,  formerly 
known  as  Pegasus,  increases  the  range  of  the  PAC-3  missile  against  its  full  com- 
pliment of  threat  systems.  The  Department  intends  to  continue  development  and 
implementation  of  this  enhancement.  A  sole-source  development  contract  to  Lock- 
heed-Martin Missiles  and  Fire  Controls  is  scheduled  for  award  in  July  2003. 

Question.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Patriot  PAC-3  and  PAC-2  mis- 
siles. What  are  the  similarities  and  differences?  Do  these  missiles  use  common 
launch  hardware? 

Answer.  The  PAC-2  missile  employs  a  blast  fragmentation  warhead.  It  has  a  lim- 
ited capability  against  ballistic  missile  threats.  The  Guidance  Enhanced  Missile 
(GEM)  and  GEM+  are  improvements  to  the  PAC-2  that  increase  the  capability 
against  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles.  The  PAC-2,  GEM  and  GEM+  launcher 
load  is  four.  The  PAC-3  missile  is  a  hit  to  kill  missile.  It  has  an  expanded  defended 
area  and  a  significantly  improved  capability  against  ballistic  missiles.  The  hit  to  kill 
missile  mitigates  weapons  of  mass  destruction  threat.  The  PAC-3  launcher  load  is 
sixteen.  The  PAC-2  launcher  must  be  upgraded  with  the  Enhanced  Launcher  Elec- 
tronic System  (ELES)  to  fire  PAC-3  missiles.  An  upgraded  launcher  can  fire  PAC- 
3,  GEM,  GEM+  and  PAC-2  missiles. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  transfers  Patriot  PAC-3  funding 
and  management  responsibilities  from  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  to  the  Army. 
Why?  What  criteria  were  used  to  make  this  recommendation? 

Answer.  In  a  recent  decision,  USD(AT&L)  determined  that  the  PAC-3  interceptor 
met  the  criteria  of  Section  224(b)  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code  in  that:  (1)  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  an  improved  capability  to  counter  ballistic  missiles  is  based  on 
successful  testing  (to  include  the  lOT&E  program);  (2)  plans  and  resources  are  in 
place  to  ensure  that  facilities  are  available  to  support  production  (production  is  on- 
going and  production  capacity  improvements  are  on  contract);  and  (3)  funds  are  pro- 
grammed in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program  to  carry  out  the  production  plans 
(now  in  the  POM).  As  a  result  of  this  determination,  USD(AT&L)  directed  that 
PAC-3  program  management  be  transferred  to  the  Army. 

Patriot  Deployment — Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 

Question.  Reports  on  the  deployment  of  the  Patriot  missile  system  in  support  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  have  been  mixed.  The  system  successfully  intercepted  sev- 
eral Iraqi  missiles  during  the  operation,  but  the  system  was  also  involved  in  three 
finendly-fire  incidents  including  the  downing  of  two  coalition  aircraft. 

What  types  of  Patriot  missiles  are  deployed  in  support  of  operations  in  Iraq,  PAC- 
2?  PAC-3?  Both? 

Answer.  Coalition  forces  deployed  PAC-2,  Guidance  Enhanced  Missiles  (GEM), 
GEM+  and  PAC-3  missiles  in  support  of  operations  in  Iraq. 

Question.  Media  reports  indicate  that  several  Iraqi  missiles  were  successfully 
intercepted  in  the  early  stages  of  operations.  Do  you  yet  know  the  types  of  missiles 
that  were  intercepted? 

Answer.  The  types  of  missiles  intercepted  were  ABABAIL,  and  AL  SAMOUD. 

Question.  How  may  attempted  intercepts  did  U.S.  or  other  forces  initiate? 

Answer.  There  were  a  total  of  9  Patriot  engagements. 

Question.  Backup  materials  for  the  fiscal  year  2003  Supplemental  budget  request 
suggest  that  additional  funding  is  included  for  additional  Patriot  missiles.  How 
many  and  what  types  of  Patriot  missiles? 

Answer.  The  Supplemental  request  is  for  22  PAC-3  missiles. 
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Question.  What  is  the  production  lead-time  between  funding  and  receipt  of  addi- 
tional Patriot  missiles? 

Answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  2003  PAC-3  missile  production  contract,  lead  time  be- 
tween contract  award  and  first  delivery  is  17  months. 

Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  System 

Question.  The  Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  system  will  provide 
a  deployable  defense  capability  against  short-  and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles. 

Is  THAAD  part  of  the  initial  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  capability? 

Answer.  THAAD  is  not  part  of  the  Missile  Defense  Agency's  (MDA's)  Initial  De- 
fensive Operations  (IDO),  but  is  part  of  the  planning  for  MDA's  Block  2004  capa- 
bility. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  THAAD  radar  may  complement 
the  BMD  system.  How  will  THAAD  be  integrated  into  the  larger  architecture? 
Where  will  the  radars  be  deployed? 

Answer.  Current  plans  are  to  integrate  all  BMDS  elements  via  the  BMDS  Com- 
mand and  Control/Battle  Management  (C2/BM)  element.  The  BMDS  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  element's  capability  to  contribute  to  missile  defense  missions.  The 
THAAD  system  was  designed  to  defeat  tactical  theater  ballistic  missiles.  The 
THAAD  system  (which  includes  its  own  C2/BM  component)  will  be  integrated  into 
the  BMDS  primarily  to  meet  this  mission  need.  Plans  are  to  establish  connectivity 
between  the  BMDS  C2/BM  component  and  the  THAAD  system.  This  integration  will 
provide  for  the  THAAD  system  to  contribute  to  other  BMDS  missions,  and  to  con- 
tribute overall  BMDS  effectiveness.  Some  of  the  options  include  providing  cues  to 
the  THAAD  system  and,  conversely,  using  the  THAAD  radar  component  to  cue 
other  BMDS  elements  (e.g.  Aegis  or  Ground-based  Midcourse  Defense).  These  capa- 
bilities will  be  realized  through  the  BMDS  C2/BM  element.  Modifications  to  the 
THAAD  system  will  be  required  to  facilitate  connection  to  the  BMDS  and  to  imple- 
ment functionality  beyond  its  original  mission  area.  Current  plans  are  to  procure 
additional  THAAD  radar  components  and  modify  them  to  function  as  forward  de- 
ployed sensors  to  support  all  BMDS  missions.  This  work  involves  development  of 
new  software  to  operate  the  radar  differently  and  to  provide  connectivity  to  the 
BMDS  C2/BM  element.  There  are  currently  no  firm  deployment  plans. 

Question.  THAAD  is  intended  to  be  a  strategically  deployable  system.  Does  the 
fact  that  THAAD  may  be  deployed  to  support  contingencies  limit  its  contribution  to 
the  BMD  system? 

Answer.  No.  The  THAAD  element  is  an  integial  part  of  the  overall  BMDS.  The 
deployment  of  the  THAAD  system  in  support  of  contingencies  will  not  limit  its  con- 
tribution to  the  BMD  system. 

Question.  Please  explain  the  lift  requirements  needed  to  deploy  THAAD  into  an 
area  of  operations.  The  Committee  understands  that  five  C-17s  are  required  to  de- 
ploy the  system  including  the  radar,  missiles  and  launcher.  Is  this  correct? 

Answer.  THAAD  is  C-130,  C-141,  C-17,  and  C-5  transportable.  Deployment  of 
a  THAAD  minimal  launch  equipment  requires  five  C-17  aircraft.  Deployment  of  a 
full-up  THAAD  battery  requires  twenty-one  C-17  aircraft.  For  intra-theater  trans- 
port all  THAAD  elements  are  C-130  transportable  except  for  the  radar  components 
which  are  transportable  by  C-141  and  larger  aircraft. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  THAAD  system  has  suffered  nu- 
merous test  failures  because  of  hardware  quality.  Please  comment  on  the  testing  dif- 
ficulties that  have  affected  this  system. 

Answer.  During  the  Program  Definition  and  Risk  Reduction  (PD&RR)  phase  of 
the  THAAD  program  there  were  nine  test  flights  prior  to  successful  target  inter- 
cepts on  flights  ten  and  eleven.  Flight  one  was  a  characterization  flight  to  dem- 
onstrate launch  and  early  flight  characteristics  of  the  missile.  This  flight  met  all  ob- 
jectives. Flight  two  and  three  were  not  intercept  flights,  but  design  defects  pre- 
vented the  flights  from  meeting  all  objectives.  The  design  defects  were  corrected  for 
subsequent  flights.  Flight  four  had  defective  avionics  software  logic,  which  caused 
the  Divert  and  Attitude  Control  System  (DACS)  to  expend  too  much  fuel.  This  was 
corrected  for  subsequent  flights.  Flight  five  had  a  design  defect  in  the  separation 
connector,  which  prevented  separation  of  the  kill  vehicle.  This  too  was  corrected  for 
subsequent  flights.  Flight  six  failed  due  to  contamination  of  the  focal  plane  of  the 
seeker.  Stringent  cleaning  and  handling  procedures  were  implemented  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  this  problem.  Flight  seven  failed  due  to  epoxy  contamination  of  the 
battery  connector  on  the  DACS  power  system.  Fabrication  procedures  were  revised 
to  preclude  this  problem.  Flight  eight  failed  due  to  contamination  of  a  connector  in 
the  Thrust  Vector  Actuator  (TVA)  causing  an  electrical  short.  Fabrication  proce- 
dures were  revised  to  correct  this  problem.   Flight  nine  failed  due  to  a  cracked 
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thi-uster  nozzle  in  the  DACS,  which  prevented  flight  control  of  the  missile.  Fabrica- 
tion procedures  were  revised  to  prevent  this  problem.  Flights  ten  and  eleven  were 
successful  intercepts. 

THAAD  has  implemented  many  design  changes  and  greatly  enhanced  its  Quality 
Assurance  program  as  a  result  of  "lessons  learned"  from  failures  due  to  poor  hard- 
ware quality  during  PD&RR.  These  changes  and  an  increased  emphasis  on  Quality 
Assurance  practices  have  resulted  in  a  rigorous  Quality  Assurance  program  and  will 
preclude  the  same  type  of  failures  experienced  during  PD&RR.  To  the  present  time, 
testing  is  being  conducted  to  verify  the  acceptability  of  THAAD  component  design 
to  meet  requirements  and  to  verify  fabrication  processes.  Current,  rigorous  ground 
testing  at  the  piece  part  level  is  greatly  facilitating  the  early  identification  and  reso- 
lution of  technical  issues. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  current  THAAD  program  baseline 
has  added  18  months  of  testing  and  $850  million  above  the  previous  baseline.  Please 
explain  why  the  schedule  and  funding  requirements  have  changed. 

Answer.  The  additional  18  months  of  testing  addressed  compares  the  current 
THAAD  baseline  to  the  previous  phase  of  the  program.  For  the  current  Development 
Phase  of  the  element  program  in  the  BMDS,  additional  time  was  allocated  to  com- 
prehensively test  the  system  at  the  piece-part  and  sub-assembly  levels  and  to  com- 
plete the  verification  of  design  testing  prior  to  completion  of  design  activity  on  the 
program.  The  current  program  baseline  allows  for  much  more  extensive  pre-flight 
qualification  testing  to  occur  prior  to  the  first  flight.  In  addition,  program  funding 
was  increased  in  fiscal  year  2002  to  advance  design  and  ground  test  activities,  con- 
duct earlier  integrated  element  testing,  and  add  two  flight  tests  to  the  program. 
Hardware  deliveries  and  software  upgrades  have  been  re-phased  to  allow  for  a  min- 
imum of  three  flight  tests  a  year  beginning  in  late  fiscal  year  2004  and  continuing 
each  fiscal  year  through  the  conclusion  of  the  flight  test  program  in  second  quarter, 
fiscal  year  2009.  Program  changes  have  resulted  in  extending  the  duration  of  the 
flight  test  schedule  to  second  quarter  fiscal  year  2009  (originally  planned  to  end  in 
first  quarter  fiscal  year  2008). 

Question.  Please  explain  the  relationship  between  the  THAAD  radar  and  the 
Green  Pine  radar  used  for  the  Aitow  missile  defense  system. 

Answer.  The  THAAD  and  An-ow  radars  both  provide  targeting  data  that  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  system  interceptors  for  defensive  operations.  However,  the  radars  op- 
erate in  different  frequencies  with  different  operational'  characteristics.  Both 
THAAD  and  Arrow  use  Link- 16  interoperability,  allowing  the  radars  to  exchange 
track  and  cueing  data. 

a.  The  Arrow  Green  Pine  is  an  L-band  radar.  L-band  provides  excellent  long-range 
surveillance  but  has  limited  discrimination  capability.  The  Green  Pine  was  designed 
for  operation  at  fixed  sites.  While  the  radar  is  road-mobile,  it  is  not  strategically 
deployable  by  air  due  to  size  and  ground  support  requirements.  L-band  is  generally 
less  expensive  than  X-band,  and  the  Israelis  chose  L-band  for  the  Arrow  primarily 
due  to  cost  considerations. 

b.  The  THAAD  system  uses  an  X-band  radar.  X-band  provides  better  discrimina- 
tion and  smaller  radar  antenna  size  than  lower-frequency  bands,  but  the  resulting 
narrower  beam  width  limits  its  capability  for  wide  area  surveillance.  The  THAAD 
radar  generally  uses  external  satellite  cueing  for  initial  tracking.  Because  of  its 
smaller  size,  the  THAAD  radar  can  be  both  tactically  and  strategically  deployed  by 
aircraft  very  rapidly  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

Space  Tracking  and  Surveillance  System  (STSS) 

Question.  Formerly  the  Space-Based  Infrared  Surveillance-Low  (SBIRS-Low),  the 
Space  Tracking  and  Surveillance  System  (STSS)  will  place  satellites  in  low  earth 
orbit  to  demonstrate  this  technology  and  enhance  tracking  performance  of  BMDS 
interceptors.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  plans  to  launch  two  satellites  to  com- 
plement BMDS  radar  assets.  A  key  aspect  of  this  program  is  the  additional  discrimi- 
nation that  infrared  sensors  provide  as  a  complement  to  the  radar  systems  used  in 
the  BMDS. 

Please  explain  how  the  infrared  capability  provided  by  the  STSS  program  com- 
plements tracking  radars  that  operate  within  the  earth's  atmosphere?  What  is 
timeline  for  implementing  these  capabilities? 

Answer.  A  constellation  of  STSS  satellites  would  provide  global  tracking  of  mis- 
siles from  the  boost  phase  through  interception  filling  the  gaps  in  terrestrial-based 
radars.  STSS'  infrared  sensors  complement  radars  as  the  two  phenomenologies  per- 
form differently  against  countermeasures.  Radar  countermeasures  do  not  have  much 
effect  on  infrared  tracking  and  discrimination  and  infrared  countermeasures  do  not 
have  much  effect  on  radar  tracking  and  discrimination.  STSS  will  field  two  R&D 
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satellites  in  fiscal  year  2007  with  additional  satellites  planned  for  Block  2010.  These 
satellites  will  provide  the  data  needed  to  determine  the  future  role  of  space  based 
infrared  sensors  in  the  BMDS  architecture.  A  constellation  of  STSS  satellites  would 
have  the  additional  benefit  of  providing  continuous  global  tracking. 

Question.  Block  2006  calls  for  fiscal  year  2007  launch  of  two  "low-risk"  satellites 
for  contribution  to  the  BMD  test  bed.  Please  describe  the  planned  satellite  launches 
and  other  activities  planned  for  block  2006  as  funded  in  2004  budget  request. 

Answer.  The  Block  2006  program  consists  of  satellite  hardware  fi-om  the  Flight 
Demonstration  System  (FDS)  program  and  a  ground  station  for  the  operation  of  the 
2006  and  future  STSS  satellites.  The  FDS  satellites  were  planned  demonstration 
flights  under  the  SBIRS  Low  program.  As  the  hardware  is  already  built  and  per- 
formance relatively  well  understood,  the  hardware  is  considered  low  risk.  The  2004 
budget  request  supports  the  continued  testing,  integration  and  launch  of  the  FDS 
satellites  in  2007. 

Question.  Please  compare  the  planned  satellite  launches  under  the  STSS  program 
to  the  launches  planned  under  SBIRS-Low. 

Answer.  The  STSS  program,  through  a  spiral  development  approach,  will  launch 
a  series  of  R&D  satellites  beginning  in  fiscal  year  2007,  with  follow-on  satellites  con- 
taining more  advanced  technologies  in  Block  2010.  These  satellites  will  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  BMDS  Testbed  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
contribution  of  space  based  infrared  sensors  to  missile  tracking  and  closing  the  fire 
control  loop.  While  the  inherent  discrimination  capability  of  the  Block  2006  sat- 
ellites will  be  assessed,  follow-on  satellites  will  explore  this  contribution  more  thor- 
oughly. The  performance  of  the  R&D  satellites  will  provide  the  basis  to  make  an 
informed  decision  on  what  kind  of  constellation  would  optimize  BMDS  performance. 

The  old  SBIRS  Low  program  was  a  traditional  ORD  based  acquisition  program. 
The  first  satellite  of  the  operational  constellation  was  to  be  launched  in  2006  with 
the  full  constellation  on  orbit  in  the  2011  timeframe. 

Question.  Part  of  block  2006  includes  a  "system  capability  review".  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  review?  Is  it  a  surrogate  for  the  more  traditional  acquisition  process 
milestones?  Is  it  a  gateway  to  subsequent  blocks  of  missile  defense  development? 

Answer.  System  Capability  Reviews  replace  System  Requirements  Reviews  as  the 
initial  step  in  defining  a  block  capability. 

Question.  Blocks  2008  and  2010  emphasize  improvements  in  algorithms  and  dis- 
crimination. Please  explain  the  objectives  of  these  blocks  of  development. 

Answer.  Block  2008  provides  upgrades  to  the  Ground  Segment,  data  processing 
and  discrimination  algorithms  of  the  Block  2006  satellites.  Block  2010  provides  an 
additional  R&D  satellite,  nominally  planned  for  launch  in  2011.  As  the  desired  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Block  2010  satellites  have  not  yet  been  determined,  there  is  uncer- 
tainty in  this  launch  date.  One  of  the  key  goals  in  the  Block  2010  program  is  to 
advance  the  understanding  of  the  discrimination  capabilities  of  space  based  infrared 
sensors. 

Question.  Block  2010  proposes  developing  a  common  "bus"  for  future  satellites. 
Please  explain  the  objective  of  this  part  of  the  STSS  program.  Will  the  bus  increase 
commonality  of  satellite  design  and  reduce  costs?  Improve  reliability?  Are  there 
other  benefits? 

Answer.  The  objective  of  the  common  bus  is  to  provide  a  common  basis  for  the 
series  of  R&D  satellites  being  developed  under  STSS.  As  the  STSS  program  is  struc- 
tured to  field  progressively  more  advanced  sensors  to  demonstrate  key  functionality 
to  the  BMDS,  sensors  will  evolve  from  block  to  block.  While  the  corresponding  bus 
composition  for  each  may  not  be  identical,  the  goal  of  the  common  bus  is  to  have 
an  open  architecture  with  as  many  standard  components  as  possible — such  as  com- 
munication gear,  cooling  systems,  solar  arrays,  and  satellite  superstructure.  This 
common  bus  design  will  provide  a  common  framework  into  which  multiple  sensors 
can  be  integrated  and  operated  as  a  heterogeneous  constellation.  Long-term  benefits 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  costs,  quicker  design  cycles,  and  increased  reliability. 

Targets  and  Countermeasures 

Question.  In  the  fall  of  2001  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  (MDA)  created  a  program 
to  develop  targets  and  countermeasures  to  support  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Sys- 
tem (BMDS).  MDA  indicates  that  this  effort  develops  "capabilities  driven"  materials 
intended  to  test  BMDS  components  over  a  range  of  possible  conditions  rather  than 
attempting  to  duplicate  specific  threat  systems.  $278.3  million  is  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  2004  budget  request  for  this  program. 

Explain  the  objectives  of  the  Targets  and  Countermeasures  program  and  your 
progress  to  date  developing  materials  to  test  the  BMDS  system. 
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Answer.  Note:  The  fiscal  year  2004  President's  Budget  request  for  the  Targets  and 
Countermeasures  program  was  $249.1  milhon,  and  not  $278.3  miUion. 

Objectives  of  Targets  and  Countermeasures:  The  Targets  and  Countermeasures 
program  mission  is  to: 

•  Design,  develop,  fabricate,  and  provide  capability-driven,  reliable,  and  cost- 
effective  ballistic  missile  targets  and  countermeasures  to  test  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  System  (BMDS). 

•  Implement  advanced  developmental  initiatives  that  are  capabilities  driven 
to  support  BMDS  Block  development.  Develop  threat  credible  new  target  boost- 
ers and  payloads  to  support  increased  complexity  and  pace  for  the  BMDS  and 
BMDS  Elements'  testing.  This  includes  countermeasures,  reentry  vehicles,  in- 
strumentation, and  adaptor  sections/deployment  mechanisms. 

•  Award  the  Prime  Contract  for  single  system  management  of  Targets  and 
Countermeasures.  The  prime  contractor  will  be  responsible  for  managing  and 
executing  the  entire  MDA  Targets  and  Countermeasures  Program.  The  prime 
contract  will  provide  comprehensive  Systems  Engineering  support,  deliver  reli- 
able target  system  performance,  provide  assistance  to  understand,  manage  and 
continually  reduce  target  acquisition  cycle  time  drivers  and  constraints,  control 
program  costs  to  attain  best  value  and  to  stimulate  creative  cost  reduction  ini- 
tiatives, and  focus  on  components  and  capability-based  product  lines  through  in- 
tegration and  launch  of  target  systems. 

Materials  Development  to  Date: 

•  Developed  two  reentry  vehicle  systems  (Medium  Target  Reentry  Vehicle 
and  Generic  Rest  Of  World)  and  associated  countermeasure/decoy  suites  to  ad- 
dress test  requirements  of  multiple  components  of  the  BMDS. 

•  Established  a  program  for  payload  development  and  successfully  completed 
countermeasure  payload  development  for  two  Advanced  Concepts  Flight  Tests 
(third  quarter,  fiscal  year  2003). 

•  Completed  development  of  a  countermeasure  payload  for  the  Critical  Meas- 
urement Program  (CMP-4)  planned  for  second  quarter,  fiscal  year  2005-2007. 

•  Initiated  the  design  phase  of  the  Small  Low  Observable  (SLO)  target  suite, 
which  includes  a  dynamic  range  reentry  vehicle  and  associated  counter- 
measures.  SLO  is  a  robust  target  designed  to  test  a  wide  span  of  the  BMDS 
capability  space  during  fiscal  year  2007.xxxxxxxxx 

•  Initiated  payload  development  for  the  Critical  Measurements  and  Counter- 
measures- 1  Flight  Test. 

•  Completed  awards  for  the  Short  Range  Air  Launch  Targets  (SRALT)  and 
Long  Range  Air  Launch  Targets  (LRALT),  Medium  Range  Target,  Short  Range 
Liquid  Fuel  Target  Booster,  and  Foreign  Materiel  Acquisition  Risk  Reduction 
Flight.  A  risk  reduction  flight  of  the  LRALT  target  is  planned  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  fiscal  year  2003. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  program  philosophy  is  to  develop 
targets  and  materials  to  test  a  range  of  capabilities  rather  than  to  duplicate  specific 
threat  systems.  What  will  MDA  do  to  ensure  that  this  program  is  periodically  up- 
dated to  reflect  the  capabilities  of  threat  systems? 

Answer.  MDA  has  a  capability-based  system  engineering  and  integration  and  test- 
ing process  which  defines,  manages,  integrates,  demonstrates,  and  tests  all  BMDS 
capabilities.  The  BMDS  evolutionary  acquisition  process  is  driven  to  counter  the  ad- 
versary's capability  (threat)  as  described  in  the  Adversary  Capability  Document 
(ACD).  Targets  are  designed  to  emulate  the  technical  parameters  in  the  ACD  that 
demonstrates  the  capability  of  the  BMDS  beyond  current  threat  capabilities.  The 
ACD  will  be  updated  periodically  based  on  intelligence  information,  but  the  goal  of 
the  capabilities-based  BMDS  development,  which  also  exterids  to  the  test  target  pro- 
gram, is  to  anticipate  and  stay  ahead  of  the  threat. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  one  of  the  major  program  goals  for  fis- 
cal year  2004  is  the  award  of  a  prime  contract  for  a  single  system  manager  of  Tar- 
gets and  Countermeasures.  How  will  this  contract  award  advance  the  Targets  and 
Countermeasures  program? 

Answer.  The  prime  contractor,  as  a  single  system  management  element,  will  be 
responsible  for  managing  and  executing  the  entire  MDA  Targets  and  Counter- 
measures  Program.  The  prime  contract  will  provide  comprehensive  Systems  Engi- 
neering support,  deliver  reliable  target  system  performance,  provide  assistance  to 
understand,  manage  and  continually  reduce  target  acquisition  cycle  time  drivers 
and  constraints,  control  program  costs  to  attain  best  value,  stimulate  creative  cost 
reduction  initiatives,  and  focus  on  interchangeable  components  and  capability-based 
product  lines  including  integration  and  launch  of  target  systems. 

[Clerk's  note.— End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.] 
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aerospace  defense  command,  and  united  states  northern 
command,  united  states  air  force 

Introduction 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  I  am  sure  some- 
one communicated  to  you  that  the  President  was  scheduled  to  be 
at  an  Irish  luncheon  here  in  the  building,  and  some  of  us  decided 
to  attend,  and  the  President  was  called  to  other  things,  and  Vice 
President  Cheney  was  present.  In  the  meantime,  we  very  much  ap- 
preciate you  being  with  us.  You  and  I  spent  a  little  time  together 
yesterday.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  I  would  like  to  have 
a  motion  to  close  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  business  at  a  level 
of  security  that  is  necessary. 

So  with  that,  the  room  is  secure.  It  is  conceivable  we  will  get  to 
the  point  where  the  security  will  be  on  the  level  that,  if  that  is  the 
case,  you  will  help  us  honor  that,  General,  we  may  need  to  clear 
the  room  and  we  will  see  what  happens. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  the  commanding  general  of  U.S. 
Northern  Command,  General  Ralph  E.  Eberhart.  Northern  Com- 
mand was  established  in  October  of  2002,  and  General  Eberhart  is 
its  first  commanding  general.  He  is  not  only  our  newest  regional 
commander,  but  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  executing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  role  in  homeland  defense. 

As  we  had  our  personal  conversation  yesterday,  we  spent  a  lot 
of  time  discussing  the  reality  that  homeland  defense  is  a  new  idea 
seemingly  to  all  of  us,  the  role  that  you  have  to  play  with  those 
who  are  responsible  at  a  domestic  level,  local  law  enforcement  oth- 
erwise, is  certainly  a  brand-new  kind  of  experience  and  a  challenge 
for  all  of  us.  But  then  bringing  in  those  agencies  who  have  dealt 
in  challenges  overseas  as  well,  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  and  others, 
new  ground  is  being  laid. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  service  that  you 
have  given  throughout  your  career  to  the  country.  If  there  is  a  guy 
with  stars  on  his  shoulders  who  is  up  to  this  challenge,  I  consider 
General  Eberhart  to  be  certainly  that  guy.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
on  extensive  comments  on  my  own.  But  first,  as  you  are  assigned 
to  deter,  prevent,  defeat  threats  and  aggression  aimed  at  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  interests  within  your  area  of  responsi- 
bility, U.S.  NORTHCOM  has  been  the  lead  DoD  command  in  pro- 
viding military  assistance  to  our  country's  civil  authorities  as  well. 

(215) 
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The  responsibility  which  falls  to  you  also  involves  work  that  you 
have  done  for  years  here  dealing  with  the  aerospace  community 
and  the  like. 

General,  I  personally  look  forward,  as  does  the  Committee  as 
well,  to  your  assessment  of  not  just  where  we  stand  today,  but 
where  we  are  headed.  It  is  great  to  have  you  with  us.  We  will  have 
your  entire  statement  included  in  the  record.  I  think  you  know  that 
is  standard  operating  procedure.  Before  we  ask  you  to  go  forward 
with  that,  let  me  call  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Murtha.  No  comments. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  because  I  was  late.  General. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Eberhart. 

General  Eberhart.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Murtha,  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  once  again.  First,  thank  you  for  your  continued  in- 
terest and  commitment  to  a  strong  national  defense  and  your  sup- 
port of  those  marvelous  men  and  women  and  their  families  out 
there  who  serve  this  great  Nation.  As  you  know.  Northern  Com- 
mand was  established  this  past  October,  as  the  chairman  said.  It 
is  like  all  other  U.S.  unified  regional  combatant  commands.  The 
other  commands  trace  their  roots  back  to  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  where  we  went  to  a  Department  of  Defense  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  a  Department  of  the  Navy.  At  that  time,  and  in 
fact  in  December  of  1947,  the  Pacific  Command,  European  Com- 
mand, Southern  Command  were  all  established.  We  didn't  estab- 
lish a  command  for  this  area  of  responsibility  at  that  time  because 
we  believed  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  because  of  two  friendly  neigh- 
bors and  two  wide  oceans  that  afforded  us  protection. 

In  the  1950s  we  established  the  North  American  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command  because  the  threat  we  perceived  at  that  time  was 
from  the  air  and  from  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  or  ICBMs. 
But  now  in  the  aftermath  of  September  11,  it  became  clear  that  we 
did,  in  fact,  need  a  Northern  Command,  one  command  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  defense  against  all  hazards  in  this  area  of  responsi- 
bility. 

With  that  as  background,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by 
your  staff  to  provide  a  very  short  brief,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  short, 
to  sort  of  tell  you  what  Northern  Command  is  and  is  not,  and  use 
that  as  a  point  of  departure  for  our  discussions.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  brief  you  in  this  kind  of  forum,  but  with  your 
permission,  I  will  proceed  as  requested. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  that  is  our  purpose.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
have  you  outline  some  of  those  solutions  to  challenges  as  you  see 
them  and  we  couldn't  have  a  more  important  subject  than  this, 
that  is  the  military's  role  in  defending  the  homeland.  So  please  pro- 
ceed. 

united  states  northern  command 

(CHART  1) 

General  Eberhart.  I  refer  members  of  the  Committee  to  the 
briefing  slides  entitled,  obviously,  U.S.  Northern  Command  Brief- 
ing, to  this  committee.  The  first  slide  that  is  titled  United  States 
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Northern  Command  reiterates  that  we  stood  up  this  past  October, 
what  we  call  initial  operational  capability.  We  are  proceeding  to 
full  operational  capability  1  October  of  this  year,  but  I  can  assure 
you  if  we  can  get  there  earlier,  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

Secondly,  I  would  put  a  little  hedge  on  this  and  say  that  we  prob- 
ably are  never  going  to  be  at  full  operational  capability  because  we 
should  never  be  satisfied  with  where  we  are.  This  mission  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve.  We  have  got  to  stay  steps,  if  not  miles,  ahead  of 
the  enemy.  So  we  need  to  evolve  and  push  for  more  capability  over 
time. 

It  is  one  of  those  basic  rules  that  we  follow  everywhere  else  ex- 
cept here  in  this  area  of  responsibility,  one  command,  one  com- 
mander. Centralized  command  and  control,  decentralized  execution 
and  on  1  October  we  set  that  right.  As  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
stop  shopping  for  active  duty  military  support,  whether  it  is  in  the 
homeland  defense  or  homeland  security  arena. 

And  then  finally,  I  would  offer  to  you,  that  regrettably  this  is 
going  to  become  increasingly  important  as  these  threats  increase  to 
our  great  Nation. 

U.S.  NORTHCOM  MISSION 

(CHART  2) 

We  move  to  slide  2.  The  first  bullet  is  a  statement  that  pertains 
to  any  unified  command — protect  the  United  States's  interests  and 
the  interest  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  area  of  responsibility, 
the  classic  homeland  defense  national  security  mission.  But  what 
is  different  with  this  area  of  responsibility  is  that  our  homeland  is 
in  our  area  of  responsibility.  So  all  things  aren't  equal  in  our  area 
of  responsibility,  the  crown  jewels  are  in  our  area  of  responsibility. 

Therefore,  you  have  the  second  bullet,  and  that  is,  provide  mili- 
tary support  to  civil  authorities  when  one,  they  ask;  and  two,  the 
President  decides  that  that  is  appropriate.  And  that  is  what  makes 
this  command  different  as  shown  in  the  second  bullet  there. 

U.S.  northcom's  area  of  responsibility 

(CHART  3) 

As  we  move  to  slide  three,  what  this  slide  is  designed  to  do  is 
show  you  our  area  of  responsibility.  It  is  also  designed  to  reempha- 
size  what  I  just  said,  that  all  things  aren't  equal  in  our  AOR.  Those 
green  areas  you  see  on  this  chart,  are  areas  that  are  homeland, 
those  are  the  things  that  we  are  really  interested  in.  And  they 
come  first  in  terms  of  our  priority. 

And  then  finally  we  have  the  forward  region  out  there.  I  have 
that  annotated  because  what  we  really  want  to  do  is  deter,  prevent, 
and  defeat  as  far  forward  as  we  possibly  can.  I  would  much  rather 
capture  or  kill  a  terrorist  in  Afghanistan,  in  Iraq,  out  at  sea  in  the 
Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  before  they  get  inside  our  area  of  responsi- 
bility and  certainly  before  they  get  inside  the  green  areas,  if  you 
will. 

So  we  are  interested  in  things  that  happen  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  might  pose  a  threat  to  our  area  of  responsibility  and  to 
this  great  Nation. 
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OUR  ROLE  IN  PROTECTING  THE  HOMELAND 
(CHART  4) 

The  next  slide  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  spectrum  of  activity. 
At  the  far  left  and  bottom  are  special  security  events  where  we  will 
provide  security  as  we  did  for  the  Olympics,  as  we  did  for  the  re- 
cent State  of  the  Union  address,  which  you  all  attended.  The  spec- 
trum goes  all  the  way  to  the  far  upper  right,  which  is  the  classical 
homeland  defense  national  security  mission.  Our  involvement  will 
vary  across  the  spectrum  based  on  what  the  capabilities  are  of  the 
States,  the  other  lead  Federal  agencies,  the  size  of  the  threat,  how 
long  the  threat  persists,  and  what  the  President  decides  regarding 
use  of  military  force. 

What  is  different  is  that  in  almost  every  case  in  the  homeland 
security  mission,  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  charge.  We  will  be  in 
support  of  another  lead  Federal  agency.  But  then  in  the  homeland 
defense  mission  we  will,  in  fact,  be  in  charge. 

PROVIDING  FORCES  TO  U.S.  NORTHCOM 

(CHART  5) 

We  move  to  the  next  slide,  it  is  a  little  bit  busy,  and  I  guess  my 
alibi  is  that  I  cleaned  it  up  a  little  bit.  It  was  much  busier  before. 
But  let's  go  up  to  number  1  in  the  upper  left  hand  side  of  the  slide. 
How  this  unfolds,  in  terms  of  whether  it  is  a  crisis  management 
or  a  consequence  management  homeland  security  issue,  that  usu- 
ally a  governor,  sometimes  a  lead  Federal  agency,  but  almost  al- 
ways a  governor,  would  ask  the  President  for  help,  for  support.  He 
or  she  does  not  have,  inside  the  confines  of  that  State,  the  where- 
withal to  deal  with  the  threat  as  they  perceive  it  or  the  con- 
sequence management  situation  confronting  them. 

They  ask  the  President  for  support.  The  President  decides,  yes, 
we  should  provide  Federal  support.  And  at  that  time,  in  accordance 
with  Federal  Response  Plan,  or  as  the  President  dictates,  a  lead 
Federal  agency  is  established.  The  lead  Federal  agency  decides  that 
they  do,  in  fact,  need  active  duty  military  support  as  they  work  this 
problem,  whether  it  is  crisis  management  or  whether  it  is  con- 
sequence management. 

At  that  time  the  President  approves  military  support.  The  Presi- 
dent goes  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  Pentagon,  at  number  2,  tells 
U.S.  NORTHCOM  you  are  the  belly  button,  you  are  the  one-stop 
shopping  for  military  support,  and  tells  us,  in  fact,  to  support  this. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  here  to  stop  for  a  second  and  say 
we  are  not  sitting  there  waiting  for  this  to  happen.  We  are  trying 
to,  in  my  words,  lead  turn  this.  Obviously  we  are  not  getting  ahead 
of  the  President,  we  are  not  getting  ahead  of  the  governor,  but  if 
we  know  there  is  a  threat  or  if  we  know  there  is  a  natural  disaster, 
we  are  pulling  the  plans  off  the  shelf,  we  are  looking  at  the  forces 
that  are  available  to  us,  we  are  starting  to  get  our  head  in  the 
game  so  that  we  can  respond  quickly.  In  some  cases,  we  can  even 
put  forces  on  military  installations  close  by  and  wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  us  to  go  ahead  and  engage. 

So  what  is  different  is  that  we  are  focusing  on  this  all  day,  every 
day.  We  are  dressing  out,  if  you  will,  waiting  for  them  to  call  our 
plan.  And  then  once  orders  are  issued  to  us,  then  we  have  forces 
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assigned.  If  we  need  additional  forces,  there  is  a  request  for  forces. 
Just  like  when  Tommy  Franks  needs  B-2s  or  B-ls,  he  goes  to  the 
Pentagon  and  he  gets  them. 

And  then  we  get  those  forces.  Sometimes  we  get  them  from  the 
National  Guard,  sometimes  from  Joint  Forces  Command,  and 
sometimes  we  will  get  them  from  Pacific  Command  from  the  West 
Coast.  And  those  forces  will  come  to  us  for  operational  or  tactical 
command  and  control.  And  we  will  employ  those  forces. 

What  we  do  day  in  and  day  out,  whether  we  think  we  are  about 
to  have  a  hurricane  hit,  a  flood,  a  forest  fire,  whatever  it  might  be, 
we  ask  ourselves  some  very  basic  questions:  What  do  we  know? 
And  does  everyone  else  who  needs  to  know?  So  it  is  more  of  a  "need 
to  share"  information  approach  to  life  as  opposed  to  the  old  "need 
to  know,"  if  you  will. 

The  next  thing  we  do  is  say  who  will  be  in  charge.  Will  it  be 
FEMA,  will  it  be  the  FBI,  will  it  be  the  Coast  Guard?  The  next 
thing  we  ask  ourselves  is  what  might  they  need?  What  can  we  pro- 
vide? We  have  to  think  differently  here.  A  perfect  example  is  the 
sniper  attack  here  in  the  D.C.  area.  In  most  cases  in  the  past,  we 
wouldn't  have  thought  about  this,  but  we  said  what  do  we  have 
that  we  can  use  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation?  We  had  some  surveillance  capa- 
bility that,  in  my  view,  proved  valuable. 

And  then  next,  we  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the  command  and 
control  of  those  forces?  How  will  we  organize  ourselves  to  support 
that  lead  Federal  agency?  We  go  through  a  very,  very  important 
checklist  prior  to  the  event. 

So,  again,  we  are  ready,  our  head  is  in  the  game  so  we  can  re- 
spond quickly  if  the  governor  or  the  lead  Federal  agency,  and  the 
President,  wants  us  to  engage. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

(CHART  6) 

Next  slide,  please.  Obviously  we  shift  from  that  to  a  classical  na- 
tional defense  mission,  and  that  is  ballistic  missile  defense.  Right 
now  we  are  part  of  a  partnership  with  the  Missile  Defense  Agency, 
with  the  Strategic  Command,  and  with  other  combatant  com- 
I  mands.  Essentially,  what  the  Unified  Command  Plan  states  is  that 
Strategic  Command  will  be  in  charge  of  the  overall  architecture, 
the  holistic  global  approach  to  missile  defense,  the  layered  ap- 
proach that  you  have  heard  the  President  speak  of.  Strategic  Com- 
mand will  also  be  in  charge  of  detecting,  characterizing  the  attack, 
and  telling  Pacific  Command,  European  Command,  Northern  Com- 
mand that  a  missile  is  headed  your  way.  We  think  it  is  going  to 
this  place  in  your  AOR  and  this  is  the  kind  of  missile  it  is. 

Now,  our  Area  of  Responsibility  Northern  Command,  will  be  a 
little  bit  unique  in  that  we  will  have  interceptors  in  Alaska  and, 
to  a  limited  degree,  in  California  that  we  will  be  able  to  use  in  the 
Initial  Defensive  Operations  to  counter  those  ICBMs.  Strategic 
Command  will  have  the  overall  global  holistic  view.  They  will  do 
the  detection,  provide  indications  and  warning,  characterize  the  at- 
tack for  us,  and  then  we  in  Northern  Command,  would  be  the  trig- 
ger pullers  of  those  missiles  that  exist. 
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As  you  know,  the  clock  is  ticking.  We  will  have  this  capability 
in  September  of  2004,  the  last  day  of  September  2004,  as  we  roll 
into  1  October.  So  we  are  busily  working  with  the  Missile  Defense 
Agency,  Strategic  Command  and  other  combatant  commanders  to 
develop  concepts  of  operations  to  ensure  we  can  command  and  con- 
trol this  capability. 

U.S.  NORTHCOM  BUDGET  HIGHLIGHTS 

(CHART  7) 

The  next  slide  is  something  I  know  is  very  important  to  you  as 
you  proceed  here  with  your  markups.  This  is  what  our  budget  is 
in  terms  of  the  headquarters  and  our  components.  At  the  bottom 
is  an  Advance  Concept  Technology  Demonstration,  an  ACTD,  that 
we  think  will  be  very  important  in  terms  of  sharing  of  information 
and  command  and  control.  We  believe  the  ACTD  will  have  applica- 
tion, not  just  with  U.S.  NORTHCOM,  not  just  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  will,  in  fact,  be  very  valuable  as  we  work  with  the 
Homeland  Security  Department  and  other  agencies  involved  in  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMELAND  SECURITY 

(CHART  8) 

One  of  the  questions  we  often  get  is,  "do  you  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  Homeland  Security?"  Again,  we  need  to  go  back  to  the 
basic  premise  that  we  are  like  all  other  U.S.  unified  combatant 
commands.  Therefore,  our  chain  of  command  is  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  so  we  work  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  However,  that 
interface,  that  interaction  with  the  Department  of  Homeland  Secu- 
rity is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  mission. 

So  I  like  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  strategic,  operational,  and  tac- 
tical relationships.  At  the  strategic  level,  where  we  set  policy, 
where  we  make  resource  commitments  department  to  department, 
that  will  be  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary  of  Homeland 
Security.  Where  we  do  the  operational  planning  so  that  we  can  en- 
sure that  we  can  execute  that  policy,  that  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
OSD  and  the  Joint  Staff.  In  large  measure,  that  will  also  be  North- 
ern Command  working  with  our  counterpart  organizations  in  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security.  In  some  cases,  it  won't  be  in  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  they  would  be  the  FBI  or  any 
other  organization  that  we  need  to  work  with. 

Then  you  have  the  tactical  level.  We  know  how  important  that 
tactical  level  is  because  that  is  the  "boots  on  the  ground"  the  young 
men  and  women  out  there  who  are  going  to  have  to  train  together, 
exercise  together  and  prepare  for  the  unthinkable.  That  will  be  the 
tactical  level  department  to  department,  Coast  Guard  with  soldiers, 
sailors,  it  will  be  us  with  FEMA,  and  FBI,  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

CHALLENGES  FOR  U.S.  NORTHCOM 

(CHART  9) 

Many  challenges.  And  I  believe  all  these  challenges  are  work- 
able. To  the  last  slide.  Obviously,  resources  and  budgets  are  dif- 
ficult.  Although   this   is   not   a   lot  of  money,   it  is   a   significant 
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amount.  We  need  the  right  resources  at  the  right  time.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  right  people  in  this  command.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  Services  are  leaning  forward  and  providing  excel- 
lent support  so  that  we  can  get  the  right  faces  in  the  right  spaces 
to  work  this  critical  issue. 

Relationships.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  very  opti- 
mistic about  what  I  have  seen  so  far.  I  also  regret  to  say  that  I  was 
somewhat  pessimistic  earlier  that  people  would  be  interested  in 
their  cultures,  their  turf.  But  as  we  bring  people  together  in  these 
table-top  exercises,  these  war  gaming  events  that  we  have  con- 
ducted in  Colorado  Springs,  I  have  seen,  without  exception,  people 
from  all  of  these  other  departments  wanting  to  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion and  not  part  of  the  problem. 

And  then  finally,  the  key  is  the  rapid  deployment  and  employ- 
ment of  forces.  Getting  some  place  quickly  so  we,  in  fact,  can  hope- 
fully be  on  the  front  end  to  deter,  prevent,  defeat.  And  if  not  so, 
that  we  can  mitigate  the  damage  of  an  attack,  whether  it  is  a  nat- 
ural disaster  or  whether  it  is  man-made.  That  will  be  the  key. 

We  ask  for  your  support  as  we  proceed  down  this  road.  Obviously 
we  have  just  started  this  journey.  What  I  can  tell  you  is  that  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago,  or  6  months  ago,  or  3  months  ago,  we  are 
much  more  prepared  to  deal  with  the  unthinkable  than  we  were 
before. 

But  we  have  got  a  long  way  to  go.  We  need  your  support  so  we 
can  do  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that  this  command 
is  all  about.  It  is  to  protect  the  men  and  women  of  this  great  Na- 
tion where  they  work  and  live.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  and  charts  of  General  Eberhart  follow:] 
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chairman  Lewis,  Congressman  Murtha  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  this  Committee  again,  and  to  represent 
the  outstanding  men  and  women  of  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(NORAD)  and  United  States  Northern  Command  (USNORTHCOM) .   The  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  Marines,  Coast  Guardsmen,  National  Guardsmen,  reservists  and 
civilians  serving  in  our  Commands  are  truly  the  "best  of  the  best,"  and  give 
our  two  great  Nations-the  United  States  and  Canada-every  reason  to  be  proud. 

NORAD 

Our  number  one  priority  is  to  strengthen  aerospace  warning  and  control  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  airspace.   Prior  to  11  September  2001,  we  focused 
on  threats  originating  from  outside  North  America.   As  a  result  of  these 
terrorist  attacks,  we  now  also  look  for  threats  from  within  our  borders. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  timely  passage  of  the  Fiscal  Year  2002 
Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund,  today  we  have  connectivity  with  70  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  long-range  interior  en  route  radars,  better 
ground-to-air  communications,  and  a  robust  coordination  capability  to  provide 
comprehensive  coverage  of  our  airspace. 

Throughout  this  integration  effort,  the  FAA  has  been  very  responsive  to 
our  requests  for  technical  assistance.  This  strong  partnership  of  dedicated 
people  is  committed  to  further  improving  our  ability  to  protect  the  Nation's 
airspace . 

Operation  NOBLE  EA6LB.   NORAD  defends  North  America  from  domestic  air 
threats  through  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE.   Across  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
armed  fighters  are  on  alert  and  flying  irregular  combat  air  patrols  to 
identify  and  intercept  suspect  aircraft.   Since  11  September  2001,  we  have 
flown  over  27,000  sorties  to  deter,  prevent  and  defend  against  potential 
terrorist  attacks,  without  a  single  mishap.   This  tremendous  accomplishment 
is  a  tribute  to  the  professionalism  and  perseverance  of  the  men  and  women 
executing  these  missions. 
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In  addition,  we  are  cupportinq  homeland  defense  operations  with  a  layered 
air  defense  of  the  National  Capital  Region.   We  have  developed  new 
relationships  across  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  with  interagency 
l.;i!  t -.'A  t  r,    r.G  ecLicb;  ish  a  coircrehensi  ve  .sriie!ld  '.o  rT'^iri  '..ur    Na^icr.'?  "apital. 

To  maintain  our  warfighting  edge,  we  routineiy  exercise  and  evaluate  our 
ability  to  defend  against  the  full  spectrum  of  air  threats.   United  States' 
and  Canadian  civil  agencies  continue  to  make  air  travel  safer  through 
increased  airport  and  aircraft  security  measures.   However,  if    called,  we 
stand  ready  as  the  last  line  of  defense  against  threats  within  our  airspace. 

North  American  Air  Surveillance  Plan.   In  our  efforts  to  provide  the  best 
possible  coverage  of  North  America,  we  have  teamed  with  the  FAA  and  North 
American  Air  Surveillance  Council  to  further  enhance  our  wide-area 
surveillance  capabilities.   There  has  been  an  outstanding  level  of 
interagency  cooperation  to  develop  a  comprehensive  North  American  Air 
Surveillance  Plan  that  addresses  our  requirements  to  detect,  identify  and 
classify  all  aircraft  within  North  American  airspace.   We  look  forward  to 
fielding  expanded  capabilities  that  track  even  smaller,  low-altitude  threats. 

NORAD'  S  RELATIONSHIPS 

USNORTHCOM.   NORAD  and  USNORTHCOM  are  two  separate  commands.   Neither 
command  is  subordinate  to  the  other  or  a  part  of  the  other,  but  we  work  very 
closely  together.   Members  of  the  two  commands  work  side- by-side  within  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Operations  Center  and,  in  many  cases,  United  States 
military  members  are  dual-hatted  in  positions  on  both  staffs. 

Bi-National  Planning  Group.   The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  have 
been  working  with  their  counterparts  in  Canada  to  develop  additional  areas  of 
cooperation  to  better  protect  our  citizens.   One  promising  outcome  of  this 
collaboration  is  an  agreement  to  establish  a  Bi-National  Planning  Group  for  a 
two-year  term. 
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This  group  will  identify  additional  ways  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
strengthen  air,  land  and  maritime  defense  of  North  America,  while  respecting 
the  national  interests  and  sovereignty  of  each  nation.   Members  have  already 
begun  arriving  and  will  be  appended  to  NORAD. 

DSNORTHCOM 

On  1  October  2002,  the  President  established  USNORTHCOM  as  a  regional 
combatant  command  to  provide  "unity  of  ccmjrand"  for  United  States  military 
actions  that  counter  threats  to  our  homeland  from  the  air,  land,  or  sea 
domain.   We  are  just  like  the  other  regional  combatant  commands,  with  one 
important  dif ference-the  United  States  homeland  is  in  our  area  of 
responsibility . 

We  conduct  operations  Co  deter,  prevent,  and  defeat  threats  and 
aggression  aimed  at  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  interests.   We 
also  provide  military  assistance  to  civil  authorities,  when  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,   when  we  work  with  civil  authorities, 
we  will  most  likely  be  in  a  support  role  to  a  lead  federal  agency,  providing 
"one-stop  shopping"  for  federal  military  assistance.   The  President's 
decision  to  establish  USNORTHCOM  has  enhanced  the  DoD' s  ability  to  provide 
quick,  responsive  support,  when  and  where  needed. 

Organization.   USNORTHCOM  has  few  permanently  assigned  forces,   whenever 
mission  requirements  dictate,  we  will  request  additional  forces  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  if  approved,  receive  them  from  our  force  provider, 
United  States  Joint  Forces  Command.   Our  day-to-day  operations  are  conducted 
by  three  subordinate  commands: 

•  The  Joint  Force  Headquarters-Homeland  Security  supports  land  and  maritime 
defense  planning  for  the  continental  United  States,  and  provides  military 
assistance  to  civil  authorities. 
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•  The  Joint  Task  Force— Civil  Support  provides  command  and  control  of 
consequence  management  forces  that  respond  to  chemical,  biological, 
radiological,  nuclear,  and  high-yield  explosive  events. 

•  The  Joint  Task  Force- 6  provides  support  to  federal,  state  and  local 
counterdrug  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Exercises.   Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have  trained  and  exercised 
with  55  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  across  a  broad  spectrum  of 
scenarios.   During  UNIFIED  DEFENSE  02-2  in  September  2002,  we  validated  our 
initial  capability  to  command  and  control  forces  in  response  to  future 
attacks.   Most  recently,  in  February  2003,  we  completed  a  second  major 
exercise,  UNIFIED  DEFENSE    0.1-01,  to  strengthen  the  trusted  relationships 
we  need  with  interagency  partners  to  defend  our  Nation's  homeland. 

Current  Operations.   We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  conduct 
operations  in  a  number  of  emergency  situations.   During  the  Washington  D.C. 
sniper  attacks,  we  coordinated  aerial  sur-veillance  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  efforts.   Mo.=!t  recently,  we  supported  military  operations  m 
the  aftermath  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  tragedy.   As  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  we  established  a  response  task  force  to  provide  command 
and  control  for  DoD  resources  and  units,  m  support  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

We  have  also  been  called  upon  to  conduct  operations  in  support  of  pre- 
planned events.   In  October  2002,  using  forces  provided  by  United  States 
Pacific  Command,  we  supported  the  President's  attendance  at  the  Asia  pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  Conference  in  Los  Cabos,  Mexico.   In  January  2003,  we 
provided  command  and  control  of  all  military  support  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  to  include  security,  emergency  medical,  and  chemical  and 
biological  response  forces. 
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Emergency  Preparedness  and  Response.   We  have  the  capability  to  assist 
local  responders  and  lead  federal  agencies  in  their  response  to  a 
bioterrorism  incident.   Although  biohazard  investigative  expertise  exists  in 
most  local  and  state  health  departments  and  in  the  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  these  resources  may  become  overwhelmed  in 
emergency  circumstances.   When  directed  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
Defense,  we  will  provide  bioterrorism  experts  to  a  lead  federal  agency  to 
help  prevent  or  contain  a  situation.   Likewise,  we  are  ready  to  provide  field 
medical  units,  as  well  as  logistics,  transportation  and  security  capabilities 
to  assist  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  as  required. 
USNORTHCOM' S  CHALLENGES 

Intelligence.   Homeland  defense  relies  on  the  sharing  of  actionable 
intelligence  among  the  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.   Our 
Combined  Intelligence  and  Fusion  Center  collates  and  analyzes  data  from  the 
United  States  Intelligence  Community  and  nearly  50  different  government 
agencies.   One  of  our  greatest  challenges  lies  in  sifting  through  the  volumes 
of  intelligence  and  operational  data  from  these  sources.   Our  goal  is  to  help 
connect  the  dots  to  create  a  clear  threat  picture,  playing  our  appropriate 
military  role  as  part  of  the  interagency  team.   Another  shared  challenge  is 
to  overcome  cultural  and  procedural  differences  among  the  DoD  and  other 
Departments  for  information  that  is  collected,  categorizefi,  classified, 
analyzed  and  disseminated. 

Homeland  Command,  Control  and  Communications.   We  need  to  be  able  to 
command  and  control  forces  and  to  coordinate  planning  and  operations  with 
agencies  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.   Interoperable  communication 
architectures  and  trusted  information  exchange  environments  provide  the 
framework  for  coordinated  operations.   We  have  ongoing  efforts  with  our 
homeland  defense  and  civil  support  partners  to  upgrade  existing  architectures 
and  to  better  integrate  our  information  collection  and  exchange  capabilities. 
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Ballistic  Missile  Defense.   We  are  working  with  the  Missile  Defense 
Agency,  United  States  Strategic  Command  and  other  combatant  commands  to 
develop  the  Concept  of  Operations  that  will  ensure  the  United  States  has  an 
effective  missile  defense  capability  by  the  fall  of  2004. 

Posse  Comitatus.   We  will  remain  vigilant  in  ensuring  that  USNORTHCOM  is 
used  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  great  Nation-respecting  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  American.   we  understand  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  and 
related  laws  and  the  clear  limits  placed  on  military  support  to  civil  law 
enforcement.   we  believe  the  Act,  as  amended,  provides  the  authority  we  need 
to  do  our  job,  and  no  modification  is  needed  at  this  time. 
USNORTHCOM' S  RELATIONSHIPS 

Our  Command  is  built  upon  a  total  force  and  total  national  team  concept 
t.hat  includes  members  from  all  five  Services,  the  National  Guard,  the 
Reserves,  DoD  Civilians  and  numerous  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.   We 
believe  we  are  redefining  "jointness"  by  forir.ing  new  partnerships  within  the 
DoD  and  with  numerous  civilian  agencies,  as  well  a?  strengthening  existing 
ones.   Developing  these  strong  relationships  is  key  to  our  success. 

Department  of  Homeland  Security.   The  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Homeland  Security  on  policy  and  resource 
issues.   In  accordance  with  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  will 
work  with  various  sectors  of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  on 
operational  planning,  training  and  execution. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Homeland  Defense  (ASD(HD)).   We  have 
frequent  interaction  with  Paul  McHale  on  a  broad  range  of  issues.   As 
ASD(HD),  his  principal  duty  is  the  overall  supervision  of  the  homeland 
defense  activities  of  the  DoD. 

Other  Combatant  Commands.   We  have  established  a  conceptual  framework 
with  Admiral  Jim  Ellis,  Commander,  United  States  Strategic  Command;  Admiral 
Ed  Giambastiani,  Commander.  United  States  Joint  Forces  Command;  and  General 
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Charlie  Holland,  Commander,  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  to 
secure  the  homeland.   we  are  also  working  closely  with  the  regional  combatant 
commanders  to  eliminate  threats  to  our  homeland  from  afar.   Our  focus  is  to  . 
address  gaps  in  coverage  and  any  overlapping  responsibilities  to  ensure  that 
we  provide  an  integrated  defense  for  our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad. 

National  Guard.   We  have  a  close  relationship  with  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  which  is  enhanced  even  more  by  having  Major  General  Steve  Blum,  an 
Army  National  Guardsman,  as  our  Chief  of  Staff.   We  believe  that  no  force  is 
better  suited  to  help  deter,  prevent,  and  defeat  many  of  the  threats  we  face 
than  today's  National  Guard.   Through  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  USNORTHCOM 
coordinates  with  state  headcpjarters  for  planning  purposes  and  maintains 
situational  awareness  of  National  Guard  actions  and  commitments. 

To  support  our  missions  of  homeland  defense  and  military  assistance  to 
civil  authorities,  we  are  looking  at  the  feasibility  of  evolving  the  current 
mobilization  process  into  something  closer  to  the  current  air  defense  model 
j.sed  by  the  Air  National  Guard  m  support  o"  NORAD' s  missicn.   Specifically, 
Air  National  Guard  fighter  units  of  l'^'  Air  Force  have  been  successfully 
employing  instantaneous  Title  10  USC  orders  for  several  years.   These  orders 
allow  an  individual  to  volunteer,  with  consent  of  the  Governor,  to  be 
federalized  for  specific  missions  prior  to  execution.   We  believe  we  can 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  readiness  if  we  apply  the  air  de,fense  mobilization 
model  to  the  existing  National  Guard  response  forces,  when  needed  in  a 
federal  capacity. 

Coast  Guard.   Maritime  Defense  missions  involve  traditional  military 
activities  such  as  combat  air  patrols  and  naval  operations  within  our  area  of 
responsibility.   In  these  cases,  we  would  take  the  lead  and  the  Coast  Guard 
would  likely  be  called  upon  for  support.   It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  report  to  USNORTHCOM,  although  we  do  have  several  Coast 
Guardsmen  on  our  staff,  including  Rear  Admiral  Jim  Van  Sice,  who  serves  as 
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our  Deputy  Director  of  Operations.  The  Coast  Guard  is  in  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  and  any  requests  for  Coast  Guard  assistance  to  DoD  would 
come  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary  of  Homeland  Security. 

By  contrast,  the  Coast  Guard  would  be  the  lead  federal  agency  for 
maritime  homeland  security.   When  directed,  we  would  support  Coast  Guard 
homeland  security  missions  through  our  naval  component  commander.   This 
support  might  include  maritime  air  sur-'/eillance,  the  use  of  naval  surface 
combatants  with  Coast  Guard  Law  Enforcement  Detachments  onboard,  or  the  use 
of  specialized  DoD  capabilities. 

Interagency.   We  are  leveraging  the  unique  capabilities  and  expertise  of 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies  to  protect  our  homeland.   Our  Joint 
Interagency  Coordination  Group  is  working  to  help  synchronize  interagency 
plans,  exercises  and  operations,   in  addition,  we  have  a  growing  number  of 
liaison  officers  in  our  headquarters  staff  at  Peterson  AFB,  to  include  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  the  National  Imagery  and  Mapping 
Administration. 

POTENTIAL  FPTORB  CAPABILITIES  AHD  MISSIONS  FOR  NORAD  AMD  DSNORTHCOM 

We  continue  to  address  critical  command  and  control  challenges 
highlighted  by  the  terrorist  attacks  on  our  homeland,   we  are  committed  to 
improving  our  situational  awareness  by  developing  a  common  operating  picture 
for  the  air,  land  and  maritime  domains. 

Combatant  Commcuiders'  Integrated  Command  and  Control  System.   We  are 
pursuing  ways  to  leverage  the  Combatant  Coirjnanders'  Integrated  Coitonand  and 
Control  System  to  modernize  our  aging  60' s  era  air  and  missile  warning 
systems  and  infrastructure.   This  will  allow  us  to  migrate  to  our  next- 
generation  Battle  Control  System  and  provide  the  foundation  for  a  fully 
integrated  NORAD- USNORTHCOM  command  and  control  capability. 
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Battle  Control  System.   The  upgraded  Battle  Control  System  will  provide 
connectivity  with  a  wide  array  of  radars  and  sensors  across  North  America, 
thereby  giving  our  homeland  a  more  integrated  air  defense  capability.   As 
future  increments  are  fielded,  we  will  be  able  to  process  air  defense  data 
faster,  as  well  as  improve  our  battlespace  awareness. 

High  Altitude  Airship  (HAA)  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Missile  Defense  Agency,  the 
United  States  Army  and  NORAD  are  spearheading  the  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
technical  feasibility  of  an  unmanned,  untethered,  long-duration  HAA.   The 
prototype  airship  will  stay  airborne  for  one  month  and  carry  a  4,000-pound 
payload.   We  expect  the  objective  HAA  to  have  the  capability  to  stay  airborne 
for  up  to  a  year  and  carry  a  payload  greater  than  4,000  pounds.   A  robust  HAA 
capability  would  give  warfighters  persistent  wide-area  surveillance  of  the 
battlespace  against  a  full  spectrum  of  air,  land  and  sea  threats. 

Homeland  Security  Command  and  Control  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration.   USNORTHCOM  is  sponsoring  this  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  to  provide  the  DoD  Homeland  Security  community  with 
operationally  relevant  command  and  control  capabilities.   This  initiative 
will  help  us  rapidly  insert  mission-enhancing  technologies  and  promote 
information  sharing,  collaboration  and  decision-making  in  a  trusted 
information  exchange  environment .  • 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  grateful  for  everything  the  members  of  this  committee  have  done  to 
ensure  our  ability  to  defend  our  homeland.   The  National  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2003  reflects  your  commitment  to  our 
mission,  as  well  as  to  our  servicemen  and  women,  and  we  appreciate  your 
continued  support.   With  your  help,  our  Nation  will  be  safer  tomorrow  than  it 
is  today.   I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you,  and  look  forward  to  your 
questions. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  General  Eberhart. 

Normally  our  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  is  not  able  to  be 
at  every  meeting  we  might  have.  But  he  especially  wanted  to  be 
here  today  because  he  admires  your  work  so  much.  And  with  that, 
I  would  like  to  call  on  the  chairman. 

U.S.  northcom's  budget 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  and  you  are  ex- 
actly correct,  I  do  admire  General  Eberhart.  I  have  worked  with 
him  and  watched  him  as  he  went  through  many  different  missions 
and  assignments,  and  he  always  excelled  in  all  of  them.  He  is  just 
the  type  of  person  that  we  are  proud  to  have.  And  he  and  I  had 
a  very  good  meeting  yesterday.  I  probably  used  up  more  of  his  time 
than  he  could  afford,  but  nevertheless,  he  was  generous  with  the 
time. 

I  am  going  to  just  briefly  talk  about  something  that,  just  to  put 
on  the  record,  and  that  is  as  we  look  at  the  President's  request  for 
your  NORTHCOM  budget,  $134  million,  that  is  in  2004.  What 
about  2003,  a  supplemental  for  2003? 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  look  at  our  2003  request, 
it  is  relatively  small.  It  is  designed  to  help  us  work  things  like  con- 
tinuing the  FAA  radar  coverage  that  we  have  today.  But  there  are 
two  or  three  items  in  the  supplemental  that  OSD  is  working  now 
that  we  ask  for  your  support.  But  again,  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  any  problems  with  those  issues  because  I  think  they  will  be  very 
persuasive  and  convincing  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Young.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  problem.  We  expect 
to  move  the  supplemental  just  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  are  al- 
ready starting  to  get  a  little  pressure  from  downtown  about  a  sup- 
plemental, but  they  haven't  sent  it  to  us  yet.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  the  question,  but  I  won't,  but  what  I  would,  like  to  ask  you  is 
how  is  the  supplemental  going  to  treat  you  based  on  your  request 
versus  what  comes  out  of  0MB,  but  I  will  not  ask  you  that  ques- 
tion. The  few  times  I  have  asked  that  question  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  I  found  out  that  I  really  shouldn't  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion, at  least  for  the  record. 

But  any  way,  we  have — are  you  okay  now,  do  you  have  any  real 
pressing  dollar  needs?  In  other  words,  do  you  need  that  supple- 
mental today  or  is  it  okay  if  it  is  two  weeks  from  now?  In  some 
areas,  they  need  the  money  last  month  but  where  do  you  fall  in 
that  situation? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  right  now  I  can't  stand  in  front  of  you 
and  say  I  need  the  supplemental  tomorrow  or  next  week.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  that  my  counterparts  do,  in  fact,  need  it  tomor- 
row. They  needed  it  yesterday.  But  that  is  not  the  case  for  me. 

relationship  with  department  of  homeland  security 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  that  you  have  spent  considerable  time  with 
Secretary  Ridge  and  his  deputy,  Gordon  England.  I  get  the  feeling 
from  you  that  as  far  as  working  together,  their  responsibility  is  one 
area,  yours  is  another  area,  but  you  obviously  have  some  overlap- 
ping. But  I  expect  that  you  are  working  very  well  with  them,  they 
are  working  very  well  with  you,  and  probably  better  than  most  peo- 
ple would  expect. 
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General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  And  again,  I  don't  want  to  say  I  am 
surprised  by  it.  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  working  as  well  as  it  does. 
When  we  do  these  various  exercises,  war  games,  they  are  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  other  places,  members  of  their  staff,  members  of 
their  individual  organizations  that  comprise  the  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Homeland  Security,  all  participate.  So  we  are  all  sit- 
ting around  a  table  much  like  this,  working  our  way  through  those 
various  scenarios,  some  of  which,  as  I  said,  are  unthinkable,  but  we 
have  to  think  about  them. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  I  for  one  feel  very  confident  with  you  in 
that  position.  And  I  know  you  have  a  tremendous  staff  of  officers 
and  enlisted  who  work  with  you.  And  I  think  that  my  friend,  Jerry 
Lewis,  will  tell  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  respond  to  your  needs, 
whatever  they  are,  because  your  needs  are  the  Nation's  needs. 

And  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  good  work  that 
you  do  in  getting  us  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  move  these  de- 
fense related  appropriations  bills  and  you  have  been  a  strong  lead- 
er and  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  pushed 
schedule-wise,  so  I  appreciate  you  being  with  us. 

I  watched  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Jack  Murtha,  mulling 
over  in  great  depth  these  charts  that  you  were  presenting,  so  I  am 
sure  he  is  full  of  questions. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  don't  understand  this  relationship  between  you 
and  Homeland  Defense,  you  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  you 
have  no  troops  to  speak  of,  you  have  administrative  people.  Tell  me 
the  exact  relationship  between  you  and  Homeland,  who  decides 
what  the  threat  is,  who  orders  you  to  do  something,  how  does  that 
work? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  we  start  from  the  intelligence  reports  in 
the  morning,  and  we  all  receive  them  first  thing  every  morning. 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  intelligence  you  get  from? 

General  Eberhart.  I  get  the  intelligence  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  sir,  but  it  is  fused  by  our  Intelligence  Center  in  Colorado 
Springs.  When  I  go  into  the  intelligence  briefing  every  morning  it 
is  different  from  what  we  grew  up  with  in  terms  of  intelligence,  it's 
not  just  the  classical  military  intelligence  from  service  sources  or 
from  national  intelligence  agencies. 

The  Intelligence  I  get  will  also  be  gleaned  from  law  enforcement 
agencies.  I  have  an  FBI  agent  that  sits  there  in  the  intelligence 
brief  and  makes  sure  I  get  any  information  that  might  be  relevant 
for  homeland  security  and  homeland  defense.  We  have  FAA  rep- 
resentatives, we  have  National  Security  Agency,  NSA  reps,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

So  we  are  trying  to  get  all  that  intelligence,  in  some  cases,  not 
classical  intelligence,  it  is  information,  but  when  fused  properly  as 
the  Secretary  has  said,  allows  us  to  connect  the  dots  and  get  a  pic- 
ture that  we  act  on.  So  let's  take  a  situation  where  we  decide  that 
there  is  a  credible  threat  against  the  Department  of  Energy  facili- 
ties across  the  Nation.  Then  the  next  thing  we  do  is  we  start  work- 
ing with  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  see  if  they  need 
help  securing  those  facilities. 
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RELATIONSHIP  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMELAND  SECURITY 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Go  back  and  tell  me  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Defense  and  yourself.  For  instance,  what 
do  they  do? 

General  Eberhart.  The  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  sir? 

Mr.  Murtha.  Yes.  What  is  their  job? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  they  have  just  stood  up,  but  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  They  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  But 
I  am  looking  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  what  might  I  need  to  provide 
from  a  military  perspective.  They  are  looking  at  it  through  the  eyes 
of  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
other  agencies  out  there  that  are  part  of  their  Department.  What 
I  am  trying  to  anticipate  is  what  we  can  bring  to  the  fight,  what 
solution  set  we  can  provide  with  military  force. 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  you  are  looking  at  missile  defense;  you  are  not 
looking  at  containers  that  come  into  the  country  in  and  a  danger 
that  might  be  in  those  containers? 

General  Eberhart.  I  do  look  at  that,  sir.  For  example,  I  track 
every  high  interest  vessel  that  is  approaching  our  shores.  I  track 
that  every  day.  I  look  and  make  sure  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  work- 
ing that  problem.  That  is  their  issue,  they  are  the  lead.  I  look  at 
what  might  they  need  from  us. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Does  the  Coast  Guard  work  for  you  or  Homeland 
Security? 

General  Eberhart.  They  work  for  Homeland  Security,  but  they 
work  like  this  with  me.  We  cooperate  together  in  our  harbors  and 
off  our  shores.  We  will  have  Naval  ships  with  Coast  Guard  law  en- 
forcement detachments  on  those  Naval  ships.  So  it  is  a  partnership 
that  predates  NORTHCOM  and  is  working  exceedingly  well.  I 
spent  last  week  with  the  Coast  Guard.  I  went  and  visited  the  Coast 
Guard  on  the  West  Coast,  and  I  went  out  to  Hawaii  to  visit  the 
Coast  Guard.  When  I  have  a  commander's  conference,  the  two  3- 
star  Coast  Guard  commanders  east  and  west  coast  come  to  those 
conferences.  If  you  look  at  our  wiring  diagram,  you  see  the  Coast 
Guard  into  our  headquarters  with  a  dotted  line. 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION — CIVIL  SUPPORT  TEAMS 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  guess  what  I  don't  understand,  we  set  up  26  or 
27  biological  chemical  warfare  response  teams  in  the  National 
Guard  all  over  the  country.  There  are  two  teams,  one  Army  and 
one  Marine  Corps.  They  don't  fall  into  your  jurisdiction  normally, 
but  you  can  ask  for  them  to  be  attached  to  you  if  you  had  that  kind 
of  a  threat  that  happens?  For  instance,  the  Olympics,  would  you 
run  the  Olympic  security  then  in  those  cases? 

General  EBERHART.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  I  would.  And  every  day  I 
track  those  Civil  Support  teams  (CST)  and  the  Chemical  Biological 
Incident  Response  Force  (CBIRF)  teams,  I  know  their  status,  I 
know  which  teams  are  on  gold  alert,  which  teams  are  on  less  alert. 
We  moved  CST  teams  during  the  Columbia  tragedy.  We  used  those 
CST  teams  very  effectively  to  support  FEMA  and  NASA,  we 
tracked  that  movement.  We  know  that  we  can  either  move  them 
under  a  Title  32  status  or  Title  10  status.  Frankly  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  to  me  as  long  as  we  get  the  job  done. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  So  the  President  doesn't  go  to  Homeland  Security 
and  Homeland  Security  come  to  you,  the  President  goes  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  b3rpasses  Homeland  Security  Secretary  in 
this  case. 

General  Eberhart.  What  would  happen,  sir,  is  that  if  we  de- 
tected a  threat  that  would  normally  be  worked  by  law  enforcement 
or  another  lead  Federal  agency,  but  we  had  something  to  offer,  we 
would  be  working  with  them  off  line.  They  would  go  to  Homeland 
Security,  Homeland  Security  would  go  to  the  President  and  say  we 
need  help,  and  we  think  the  military  can  help  us  with  these  kinds 
of  things.  The  President  would  say  you  are  right,  he  would  call  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  say  go  help  them.  And  then  I  would  be 
the  person. 

COUNTERDRUG  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let's  take  something  that  is  a  little  bit  different, 
drugs  for  instance,  that  are  such  a  threat  to  this  country.  You 
wouldn't  play  in  this  unless  what  happens? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  there  are  two  ways  I  would  play  in  coun- 
ternarcotics.  One  is  that  Joint  Task  Force  6  in  El  Paso  works  for 
us.  So  our  support  for  counternarcotics  is  directed  through 
NORTHCOM.  Day  in  and  day  out  we  will  provide  support  to  the 
Border  Patrol,  to  Customs,  to  others  as  they  do  the  counter- 
narcotics  mission,  not  only  along  our  southern  border  with  Mexico. 
We  will  also  do  it  inside  States  with  intelligence  analysts  that  we 
have  in  many  States  working  with  your  State  drug  enforcement 
folks,  and  we  also  do  it  along  the  northern  border. 

The  other  way  we  can  get  involved  is  when  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Border  Patrol  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
a  specific  threat.  In  that  case,  we  would  reinforce  the  Border  Pa- 
trol, but  we  would  do  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
posse  comitatus,  et  cetera.  We  provide  additional  capability  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  Border  Patrol,  Customs,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Your  troops  would  support  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, whether  it  is  FBI  or  whoever  it  is  trying  to  interdict  the 
drugs  coming  in.  Now  do  you  have  direct  responsibility  for  counter- 
narcotics  effort  in  the  United  States  now  versus  the  FBI? 

General  Eberhart.  No,  sir.  I  just  have  what  active  duty  military 
support  we  provide  under  Northern  Command. 

Mr.  Murtha.  What  is  the  threat  right  now? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  I  believe  the  threat  is  as  high  as  it  ever 
has  been.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  off  course  just  a  second  here, 
I  believe  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  start  looking  at  the  borders 
in  terms  of  homeland  security/homeland  defense,  a  broader  mis- 
sion, if  you  will.  Then  we  look  at  these  subsets  as  part  of  that.  So 
illegal  aliens,  black  marketing,  drug  trafficking  are  all  important. 
We  shouldn't  pull  back  the  throttle  in  terms  of  our  effort  there.  But 
I  think  we  need  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  homeland  security.  Be- 
cause I  don't  know  how  you  stop  that  person  who  is  coming  across 
the  border  and  say,  "Are  you  a  narco  guy,  are  you  a  terrorist  or 
are  you  just  coming  to  this  Nation  because  you  want  to  live  here 
and  work  here  and  make  a  contribution?"  Very  difficult,  difficult 
issue. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Hobson. 

AREA  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  Hobson.  General,  nice  to  see  you.  I  saw  you  in  the  hallway 
yesterday  as  I  was  walking  over.  I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  mo- 
ment to  question  how  this  all  came  about.  I  see  that  Puerto  Rico 
is  in  your  command,  Hawaii  is  not.  I  guess  Guantanamo  is  still  in 
SOUTHCOM.  How  do  the  numbers,  how  does  that  cause  you  to 
interact,  say,  with — is  there  a  difference  in  the  way  you  would 
treat  something  as  it  relates  to  Hawaii  as  opposed  to  Puerto  Rico? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  it  is  based  on  the  geographic  lines  of  the 
area  of  responsibility.  Hawaii  is  in  Pacific  Command,  so  Pacific 
Command  takes  care  of  Hawaii.  They  are  in  charge  of  homeland 
defense  of  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  protectorates  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. Pacific  Command  is  in  charge  of  providing  support  to  civil  au- 
thorities in  Hawaii.  If  Pacific  Command  needed  help,  then  it  would 
be  the  classic  supporting  relationship,  just  like  Pacific  Command 
helps  us  with  forces,  we  would  look  for  ways  to  support  Pacific 
Command.  But  the  reason  Hawaii  is  not  in  our  area  of  responsi- 
bility is  it  is  in  Pacific  Command's,  Admiral  Fargo's  area  of  respon- 
sibility. 

As  you  look  down  to  the  south,  that  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  you 
pointed  out.  Our  area  of  responsibility  was  drawn  to  make  sure 
that  we  picked  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  So  it  was  important  that  someone  was  providing  for 
the  defense  and  civil  support  activities  down  there,  and  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  want  a  seam  there  between  Southern  Command 
and  Northern  Command.  So  that  is  why  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  are  part  of  U.S.  Northcom's  AOR. 

Cuba  is  in  our  area  of  responsibility  in  terms  of  protecting 
against  threats  from  Cuba.  However,  Guantanamo  will  remain 
with  Southern  Command  because  they  have  run  that  operation  for 
years.  They  know  how  to  run  that  operation.  Those  relationships 
are  established.  If  we  ever  got  to  a  mil-to-mil  relationship  with 
Cuba,  that  would  be  with  Southern  Command,  because  Cuba  is 
more  aligned  with  Central  and  South  America  than  it  is  with 
North  America.  So  that  is  why  those  lines  were  drawn  that  way, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Okay.  Thank  you.  General. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Dicks. 

weapons  of  mass  destruction — CIVIL  SUPPORT  TEAMS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  congratu- 
late General  Eberhart  for  standing  up  Northern  Command  and  by 
getting  off  to  a  very  quick  start,  I  believe.  And  you  know,  you  and 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  your  presentation 
this  whole  concept  of  deter,  prevent,  and  protect.  Because  as  you 
and  I  talked  about,  I  see  this  as  such  a  change  in  that,  for  the  first 
time  we  are  really  talking  about,  as  you  said,  the  crown  jewel,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  how  we  are  going  to  protect  it.  And 
you  know  we  have  thought  about  this  in  the  past  in  terms  of  tradi- 
tional law  enforcement,  the  Coast  Guard,  but  it  has  been — it  was 
not  a  coordinated  effort  with  a  strategy  and  plan. 
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I  think  what  the  Administration  is  doing  here  is  quite  good.  I 
talked  to  the  Customs  Service  the  other  day,  the  Coast  Guard  on 
how  they  are  deahng  with  containers.  It  is  starting  to  come  to- 
gether. And  there  is  a  role  for  the  military  here. 

And  I  think,  you  know,  one  of  the  things  that  is  important  is  the 
idea  of  not  only  preventing  these  things  from  happening,  and  that 
means  deterrence  and  having  these  people  realize  that  there  is  a 
possible  use  of  military  force  against  them  if  they,  in  fact,  are  going 
to  try  to  conduct  a  terrorist  attack  against  the  United  States.  I 
think  you  are  doing  a  great  job.  You  and  I  talked  about  some  of 
these  forces,  I  think  you  know,  the  question  of  Civil  Support 
Teams.  Now,  are  those — there  is  supposed  to  be  one  in  every  State. 
But  what  is  the  status  of  the  Civil  Support  Teams?  Can  you  tell 
us  what  they  do  a  little  bit? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  right  now  we  have  resourced  32  Civil 
Support  Teams.  27  of  those  have  been  certified,  five  are  remaining 
to  be  certified  as  you  alluded  to,  Mr.  Murtha. 

And  they  will  be  certified. 

Last  year's  bill  directed  the  Department  to  add  an  additional  23 
Civil  Support  Teams  that  actually  take  us  to  55.  One  for  each  of 
the  54  States  and  territories.  California,  because  of  its  geography, 
has  two.  So  that  is  why  it  is  55  as  opposed  to  the  54.  As  we  said, 
the  rub  there  is  that  those  teams  were  authorized  but  not  appro- 
priated last  year.  The  Department  is  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
how  they  work  that  issue.  If  they  work  that  in  a  supplemental, 
they  come  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Whose  budget  is  that  in?  That  is  not  this  Committee 
is  it?  Is  it  the  Homeland  Security  Committee? 

General  Eberhart.  It  would  have  been  in  this  Committee  the 
last  year.  Now  this  year  I  don't  know  if  they  have  moved  it.  But 
last  year  it  would  have  been  this  Committee.  It  would  have  been 
probably  through  the  National  Guard,  but  I  am  not  sure,  sir.  But 
I  can  find  that  out  for  you.  Obviously,  and  you  know,  I  will  be  very 
straightforward  here,  I  am  a  big  fan  of  the  CST  teams. 

I  have  seen  them  in  action.  I  think  if  you  go  out,  which  many 
of  you  have,  and  visit  your  CST  teams,  they  are  your  bridge  be- 
tween your  local  responders  and  everyone  else.  And  they  help  you 
in  terms  of  interoperability,  standardization,  cross-tell, 
benchmarking  from  State-to-State,  county  to  county,  it  goes  on  and 
on. 

I  personally  think  we  need  to  look  at  taking  the  CST  teams  to 
the  next  level.  Because  right  now,  as  valuable  as  they  are,  essen- 
tially what  they  can  do  is  come  out  and  tell  you  you  are  sick.  They 
can't  do  a  lot  about  it.  They  can  tell  you  where  to  go  to  get  well 
and  who  has  to  fix  you,  but  we  need  to  give  them  more  capability 
to  fix  you. 

My  view  is  you  take  the  CST  teams,  you  make  them  more  like 
the  CBIRF.  We  probably  can't  afford  55  of  those,  but  you  can  do 
them  by  region  or  population  centers  or  something  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  was  that  unit  called? 

General  Eberhart.  It  is  the  Chemical  Biological  Incident  Re- 
sponse Force.  General  Krulak  stood  that  up  about  1995  or  1996,  in 
my  view,  well  ahead  of  the  time.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  And 
we  moved  that  to  Indian  Head.  And  they  are  the  people  who  were 
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here  behind  the  scenes  at  the  State  of  the  Union  address  ready  to 
take  whatever  action. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  are  two  of  those  units. 

General  Eberhart.  There  is  one  unit  that  has  about  four  teams 
in  it.  It  is  out  at  Indian  Head.  It  is  located  at  Indian  Head  for  a 
reason,  that  is,  the  National  Capital  Region.  So  we  would  think 
long  and  hard  before  we  moved  it  out  of  there,  but  we  would  if  we 
had  to.  We  need  more  of  those,  in  my  view,  strategically  located 
around  the  United  States.  Regardless  of  how  we  posture  our  forces, 
the  first  people  on  the  scene  are  going  to  be  the  first  responders, 
the  fire  department  and  the  policemen.  They  are  going  to  be  there. 
We  can't  beat  them  due  to  time  and  distance.  Next,  in  my  view, 
will  be  the  CST  team  that  will  provide  this  bridge  between  them 
and  your  State  militias.  And  then  you  will  have  other  States  help- 
ing you  either  from  State  militias,  fire  departments  or  whatever. 
Our  Federal  forces  will  now  start  to  flow,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion. But  those  relationships,  interoparability,  working  together, 
will  be  what  is  so  important  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

QUICK  REACTION  FORCES  AND  RAPID  REACTION  FORCES 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now  you  mentioned  also  Army's  Quick  Reaction 
Forces  and  the  Rapid  Reaction  Forces.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  that? 

General  Eberhart.  Right  now  we  are  on  alert,  we  have  6  QRF, 
RRF  teams,  in  my  view,  strategically  located  around  the  states. 
Some  are  Army,  some  are  Marine.  The  QRF  is  a  company  level,  at 
the  RRF,  it  is  a  battalion  level.  The  example  we  used  earlier,  Mr. 
Murtha,  of  we  think  are  at  risk  and  we  need  to  secure  those  and 
we  need  to  secure  those  right  away.  If  the  States  don't  have  the 
wherewithal,  and  we  decide  we  are  going  to  secure  them  with  Fed- 
eral forces;  that  is  what  I  would  do. 

I  would  move  when  the  President  told  me.  I  would  move  those 
QRF,  RRF  forces  to  those  facilities.  We  have  those  depending  on 

the  threat  we  perceive,  anj^where  on  a  .  And  right  now  we 

have  them  on  alert  in .  So  we  are  prepared  to  move  and  we 

have  some  in  the  center  of  the  United  States  in  the . 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sorry,  General, 
some  of  us  were  celebrating  the  green  and  it  took  precedence  over 
listening  to  the  blue. 

General  Eberhart.  The  light  blue  or  the  dark  blue? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  am  looking  at  your  number  of  flying  hours, 
sir,  and  it  is  not  enough. 

General  Eberhart.  We  are  in  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  But  I  also  thought  when  I  took  command,  it 
was  going  to  double  my  logbook.  Instead,  you  end  up  cancelling 
more  flights  to  handle  administrative  issues. 

But  I  understand  why  you  are  in  the  position.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  a  FAC,  forward  air  controller,  takes  a  look  at  the  air  order  of 
battle  and  decides  what  assets  and  weapons  will  be  used  and  then 
you  organize  all  of  that  for  the  fighter  pilot  to  execute.  I  think  that 
is  a  critical  role.  I  think  the  Committee,  starting  off  with  Jack  Mur- 
tha  will   have   some   other   questions   we   need   to   get   our   arms 
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around,  I  wasn't  sure  myself  of  how  the  whole  Northcom  structure 
worked.  And  of  the  hearings  we  have,  I  think  at  least  for  me,  this 
has  been  very  informative.  I  still  am  putting  it  all  together. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMELAND  SECURITY 

If  Homeland  Security  tasked  you.  Northern  Command,  and  then 
you  take  a  look  at  your  assets,  are  you  just  the  manager  or  do  you 
actually  have  your  own  assets  to  go  out?  Do  you  have  your  own 
personal  assets  or  do  you  task  as  a  manager  different  organiza- 
tions? 

General  Eberhart.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  nuance,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  are  clear,  the  Homeland  Security  Department 
wouldn't  task  me.  The  only  person  who  can  task  me  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Eberhart.  So  the  Homeland  Security  Department  would 
go  to  the  President,  the  President  would  say  provide  military  sup- 
port, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  task  me.  I  have  some  as- 
sets that  are  set  aside  for  me  that  are  available  on  alert,  the  Quick 
Reaction  Forces,  the  combat  air  patrols  sitting  alert,  I  have  some 
ships  that  have  been  designated  off  each  coast.  And  in  some  cases, 
I  can  move  those  right  now  without  asking.  And  in  other  cases,  I 
have  to  pick  up  the  phone,  call  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  say 
we  want  to  move  the  QRF  from  Fort  Hood  Texas  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  And  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  say,  yes,  press 
ahead.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  rightfully  so,  wants  to  make 
sure  that  before  we  start  moving  armed  people  around  in  the 
United  States  and  into  downtown  Harrisburg  or  wherever,  that  it 
is  clear  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  we  have  the  right  authority. 
But  those  forces  are  available  to  us  day  in  and  day  out.  And  in 
some  cases,  again,  I  have  to  ask  the  Secretary,  and  in  other  cases 
I  don't.  Now,  if  I  need  other  forces,  for  example,  let's  say  that  we 
have  this  ship  that  we  think  is  suspect  in  terms  of  what  it  is  car- 
rying and  we  want  to  go  out  and  take  a  look  at  it  400  miles  off 
the  coast,  then  I  would  ask  for  surveillance  aircraft  to  be  chopped, 
to  be  transferred  to  me.  I  would  command  and  control  those 
through  subordinate  commanders  but  the  command  and  control 
line  is  a  solid  line  from  that  airplane,  ship,  soldier,  marine,  up 
through  the  subordinate  commander  to  me,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

So  I  am  not  just  out  there  tasking,  and  then  not  have  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  I  would  have  that. 

INTEROPERABILITY 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  think  that  helps.  And  one  of  the  things  to 
think  about  when  you  are  executing  is  the  technology  San  Diego 
has,  quality  technologies  come  from  places  like  TRW  and  SAIC.  In 
Grenada,  many  of  our  units  couldn't  talk  to  each  other.  Do  you  feel 
that  this  Committee  can  help  in  any  way  in  that  problem? 

General  Eberhart.  Mr.  Cunningham,  I  can't  say  that  we  are 
where  we  need  to  be.  We  have  interoperability  problems.  We  are 
right  now  trying  to  decide,  what  are  the  golden  nuggets,  because 
I  am  sure  what  happens  to  me  happens  to  you.  Somebody  is  at 
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your  door  every  day  with  a  solution  for  you  and  you  are  trying  to 
sort  through  what  really  is  ground  truth  here. 

We  have  done  several  things.  We  have  established  a  strategic  re- 
lationship with  Sandia  Labs  and  with  DTRA,  the  Defense  Threat 
Reduction  Agency,  to  help  us  sort  through  what  technology  will  be 
most  valuable  to  us.  We  have  this  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  to  help  us  work  some  of  these  information  tech- 
nology, IT,  issues  to  make  sure  that  we  can  move  information,  that 
we  have  a  common  operational  picture,  air,  land  and  sea,  that  we 
can  command  and  control  our  forces. 

And  then  we  are  struggling,  as  you  and  I  struggled  throughout 
our  career,  with  interoperability  between  the  services.  I  think  we 
have  sort  of  rounded  the  corner  there.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  and  we  can't  take  our  eye  off  that  ball,  but  now  I  would  offer 
to  you  we  have  to  start  thinking  about  interoperability  from  the 
local  responders  to  the  Federal  forces  through  the  CST  team,  the 
CBIRF  team  and  all  these  other  players  that  are  going  to  show  up 
at  the  scene. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  was  my  thought.  I  thought  of  all  the  peo- 
ple you  talked  about.  What  a  communication  garble  if  you  can't 
talk  to  one  or  the  other  or  they  can't  talk  to  one  or  the  other.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  coordinate.  I  think  it  would  help  this  Com- 
mittee if  we  had  a  better  understanding  of  what  your  needs  are 
and  how  we  can  help.  That  is  my  last  question. 

General  Eberhart.  That  is  one  of  the  things  the  chairman  and 
I  discussed  yesterday.  My  view  is  that  you  can  help  us  formally, 
if  you  will,  through  the  budget  process  but  help  us  informally  in 
your  districts  by  asking  people  about  that.  You  know  you  can  talk 
to  your  CST  team.  You  can  talk  to  your  State  militia.  When  was 
the  last  time  you  ran  an  exercise  with  Federal  forces,  with 
NORTHCOM,  et  cetera?  And  again,  the  CST  teams  are  working 
those  kind  of  things  as  we  speak,  because  they  have  translators  in 
their  communications  van  that  allow  them  to  do  that. 

But  we  go  to  cities,  one  of  which  is  in  California,  where  the  police 
department  couldn't  talk  to  the  fire  department.  And  there  is  tech- 
nology out  there  where  they  can  take  their  radios  that  they  have 
today  and  mak&  a  fairly  minor  inexpensive  modification,  and  they 
can  talk  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Sabo. 

RESPONSE  TO  TERRORIST  ATTACK 

Mr.  Sabo.  Thank  you.  General.  And  welcome.  You  know,  on  this 
latest  question,  I  am  not  sure  how  inexpensive  that  is.  We  are  in- 
volved in  our  area  of  trying  to  get  common  radios  between  law  en- 
forcement, state  patrol,  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  They 
are  making  headway  but  it  is  slow. 

Mr.  Sabo.  And  part  of  this  involves  significant  expenditure  for 
towers.  Local  governments  are  pressed,  and  we  are  making 
progress,  but  it  is  not  moving  quickly. 

I  am  still  trying  to  understand  this  relationship  with  Homeland 
Security.  Let  me  phrase  the  question  this  way:  If  you  had  existed 
on  September  11,  what  would  have  happened? 
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General  Eberhart.  On  September  11,  what  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, first  and  foremost,  is  that  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in  turn, 
the  President  would  have  one  commander  to  talk  to  as  we  decided 
how  we  were  going  to  then  change  our  alert  levels,  change  our 
force  posture  in  terms  of  air,  land  and  sea.  On  September  11  until 
1  October  of  last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  to  go  to  the 
Commander  of  NORAD  to  do  air  and  space,  and  had  to  go  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Joint  Forces  Command  to  do  land  and  maritime. 
So  we  did  not  have  centralized  command  and  control.  And  we  had 
seams  between  our  command  and  the  command  there  in  Norfolk, 
Joint  Forces  Command. 

Now,  in  terms  of  what  would  have  happened  in  the  aftermath  of 
9/11 

Mr.  Sabo.  Or  really,  going  back  to  when  they  were  aware  that 
planes  were  being  hijacked. 

General  Eberhart.  Nothing  different  would  have  happened  dur- 
ing that  time.  I  wish  something  different  would  have  happened,  but 
I  can't  tell  you  that  anything  different  would  have  happened  during 
that  time. 

Mr.  Sabo.  Because  the  decision  was  made  to  deploy  some  planes, 
but  it  took  a  little  while. 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  14  airplanes  on 
alert  that  day.  Today  we  have  in  excess  of  50  on  alert.  And  we  can 
get  almost  any  place  in  20  minutes  today,  and  we  couldn't  do  that 
that  day.  We  were  on  our  coast  looking  out  as  opposed  to  looking 
in.  But  what  would  have  been  different,  had  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  city  of  New  York  City  needed  Federal  assistance — they 
were  able  to  cope  with  this  using  their  own  resources  for  all  prac- 
tical measure — had  they  needed  additional  resources  that  day, 
there  would  have  been  one-stop  shopping  and  centralized  command 
and  control  of  those  resources  as  we  provide  Federal  forces.  But 
that  day  people  were  offering  them  resources,  and  people  were  pos- 
turing resources  to  help  them  in  case  they  needed  it,  and  I  applaud 
that.  But  this  was  the  Air  Force,  this  was  the  Navy,  this  was  Joint 
Forces  Command.  This  was  a  variety  of  different  entities,  if  you 
will,  that  they  were  trying  to  deal  with  and  sort  their  way  through, 
and  I  think  in  and  of  itself  that  was  confusing. 

Mr.  Sabo.  If  they  had  needed  additional  resources,  it  probably 
would  have  been  fire,  police  or  health? 

General  Eberhart.  Again,  I  think  it  depends — that  is  right.  De- 
pending on  the  situation,  you  could  run  into  a  situation  where  you 
would  have — I  hate  to  even  use  the  word  rioting,  looting,  these 
kinds  of  things — had  to  deploy  Federal  forces  to  help  the  Governor 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  So  that  situation  could  have  occurred. 
Or  they  could  have  needed  additional  medical.  In  many  cases  we 
can  get  there  with  the  medical  quicker,  especially  if  it  is  a  situation 
that  has  to  deal  with  chemical/biological,  which  that  was  not.  That 
was  a  kinetic  attack. 

But  those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  stand  ready  to  provide. 
I  hope  we  don't  have  to  provide  them.  I  mean,  my  hope,  frankly, 
is  that  every  one  of  these  situations  that  unfolds  over  the  next  5 
or  10  years  or  forever  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  local  level.  But  we 
can't  afford  to  bet  on  that,  and  that  is  why  we  have  our  head  in 
the  game  every  day  ready  to  go  assist. 
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Mr.  Sabo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Tiahrt. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  AND  CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  welcome.  It  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 

In  your  testimony  you  talk  about  the  relationship  with  NORAD, 
how  it  is  kind  of  parallel,  and  your  staffs  actually  overlap.  NORAD 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time.  What  is  the  status  of  the  facility 
in  Cheyenne  Mountain? 

General  Eberhart.  Right  now  one  of  the  reasons  that  Colorado 
Springs  and  Cheyenne  Mountain  was  selected  as  the  headquarters 
for  Northern  Command  was  the  command  and  control  infrastruc- 
ture that  existed  in  Colorado  Springs,  specifically  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain. Also  there  was  an  additional  issue  of  a  new  building  that  was 
being  built  for  U.S.  Space  Command  and  NORAD,  and  with  U.S. 
Space  Command  merging  with  STRATCOM,  there  was  a  MILCON 
facility  that  was  available  that  was  cost  avoidance  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

We  leveraged  those  resources,  and  we  will  use  those  resources  in 
Cheyenne  Mountain  to  support  NORAD,  to  support  Northern  Com- 
mand, and  to  continue  to  support  the  new  Strategic  Command.  In 
some  cases  we  have  systems  in  there  that  are  of  1970s  vintage,  and 
we  are  in  the  process  of  upgrading  those  systems.  Before  we  were 
interested  in  a  common  operational  picture  of  the  air,  and  we  need 
to  expand  that  common  operational  picture  so  now  it  is  not  only 
just  air,  but  it  is  for  sure  maritime  and  eventually  a  land  common 
operational  picture  that  will  allow  us  to  put  all  this  together  in  one 
command  as  we  work  our  way  through  possible  threats  or  assist- 
ance. So  in  our  view,  Cheyenne  Mountain  is  critical  to  our  success 
in  doing  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Do  you  have  the  technology  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, the  new  computers,  the  new  control  systems,  the  new  com- 
munications? 

General  Eberhart.  Those  are  in  our  budget.  If  you  look  at  our 
budget  for  2003  that  you  all  approved,  and  now  for  2004,  they  are 
in  that  budget,  and  they  are  a  very  important  part  of  that  budget. 
Of  that  $80  million  for  the  headquarters,  I  think  about  $15  million 
of  it  is  for  command  and  control. 

COOPERATION  WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Excellent.  Okay. 

I  met  recently  with  some  Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
As  you  know,  Chretien  h  s  been  critical  of  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  particularly  in  Iraq,  and  I  met 
with  members  of  the  opposition  party,  and  they  themselves,  our 
cousins  to  the  north,  were  embarrassed  by  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  government.  But  we  talked  about  some 
larger  issues  on  how  we  defend  not  only  the  continental  United 
States,  but  North  America  itself,  and  they  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  interactive  sort  of  a  meshing  of  the  two. 

And  I  notice  that  you  are  working  with  the  equivalent  of  the 
State  Department,  their  equivalent  of  their  Department  of  Defense. 
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But  my  question  is  what  needs  to  happen  between  our  two  govern- 
ments in  order  to  be  cohesive  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  terrorism? 

General  Eberhart.  First  I  think  we  saw  a  strong  commitment 
from  the  Canadians  on  September  11  and  the  days  after  as  we  di- 
verted airplanes  up  there,  and  they  supported  us  as  we  grounded 
all  airplanes,  they  did  the  same  thing.  Aiid  then  as  we  moved  into 
Afghanistan,  they  supported  us  with  troops.  So  I  think  they  are 
truly  committed  to  this  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

To  take  this  relationship  to  the  next  level,  our  intent  is  to  use 
the  NORAD  scheme  and  to  see  if  what  has  worked  for  us  so  well 
in  air  and  space  should  extend  to  maritime,  possibly  land,  and  for 
sure  civil  support.  For  those  who  have  a  common  border,  Mr.  Dicks, 
with  Canada,  we  have  been  doing  this  to  a  limited  degree  for  years, 
state  to  province.  And  in  my  view,  we  need  to  take  a  harder  look 
at  how  we  can  help  each  other,  especially  along  the  border,  if  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  terrorist  attack  or  a  natural  disaster,  if  you  will,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  chems,  bio,  they  know  no  borders,  and  it  could 
affect  cities  on  both  sides. 

So  agreements,  exercises,  training  together,  again,  common 
equipment,  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  we  have  talked  about,  I 
think,  are  very  important  along  the  border,  with  both  borders  even- 
tually, but  starting  with  Canada.  We  have  established  a  Bi-Na- 
tional  Planning  Group  that  is  forming  in  Colorado  Springs  as  we 
speak,  with  representatives  from  the  Canadian  Government  and 
representatives  from  our  government  to  see  if  we  can  take  this  re- 
lationship to  the  next  level.  We  propose  maritime  cooperation  and 
civil  support  cooperation.  And  even  if  we  decide  not  to,  I  think  the 
sharing  of  information  in  this  Bi-National  Planning  Group  will 
prove  valuable  for  both  of  our  Nations. 

UNMANNED  AERIAL  VEHICLES 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  us  to  defend 
that  border.  It  is  very  porous.  We  want  to  have  the  trade.  I  mean, 
they  are  our  largest  trading  partner.  It  makes  sense  for  us  to  co- 
ordinate, but  if  there  are  some  barriers  that  come  into  play  that 
keep  us  from  having  that  coordination,  whether  it  is  some  policy 
they  have  on  having  immigrants  come  in  that  they  don't  track  very 
well  or  something,  I  hope  that  you  will  pass  that  on  to  us  so  we 
can  work  with  our  counterparts  to  try  to  close  those  gaps  in  the 
security. 

And  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  there  was  recently 
reported  that  Iraq  has  built  unmanned  aerial  vehicles.  There  is 
some  concern  that  they  may  possibly  have  been  smuggled  in  al- 
ready. We  believe  there  are  sleeper  cells  here  in  America.  How 
would  we  combat  something  like  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle?  How 
could  we  get  down  to  that  level  of  protection? 

General  Eberhart.  Obviously,  that  is,  you  know,  one  of  those 
things  that  many  of  us,  frankly,  lose  sleep  over.  The  key  to  our  suc- 
cess there  is  the  front  end,  and  the  front  end  is  actionable  intel- 
ligence where  we  know,  in  fact,  that  it  has  happened,  we  know 
somewhere  to  look,  and  then  we  can  use  resources,  law  enforce- 
ment resources.  Federal  resources,  to  try  to  ferret  out  where  this 
might  be  and  make  sure  they  don't  launch  it.  A  difficult  task,  but 
frankly,  once  they  have  launched  one  of  these  UAVs  at feet 
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above  the  ground,  we  are  not  going  to  detect  it  with  the  radar  sys- 
tems we  have,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  intercept  it  in 
time. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  We  have  got  to  get  it  at  the  front  end  then. 

General  Eberhart.  We  have  got  to  work  the  front  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  part  of  this  is  just  things  that  make  sense.  I  mean,  I  hate 
to  use  this  term,  but  it  is  a  good  neighborhood  watch  program.  If 
you  see  somebody  out  there  that  has  got  something  suspicious,  and 
I  know  that  is  hard  to  do  inside  of  a  500-acre  or  a  1,000-acre  ranch 
or  farm,  but  if  somebody  is  flying  one  around,  and  they  are  new 
to  the  area,  et  cetera.  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  go  in  and  just 
fly  it  first  time  under  an  operational  mission,  especially  when  you 
look  at  the  lack  of  sophistication  of  some  of  those  systems  they 
have.  Also,  and  I  hate  to  even  say  this,  but  if  they  fly  it  at  the  nap 
of  the  Earth,  and  it  is  very  small,  frankly,  it  is  not  going  to  be  car- 
rying much.  Now,  that  doesn't  give  us  a  good  feeling  because  that 
shouldn't  happen.  But  when  it  does  dispense,  it  is  going  to  go  over 
a  very  small  area.  If  they  fly  it  at  a  high  altitude,  when  it  dis- 
penses, it  is  going  to  diffuse  quite  a  bit. 

So  I  am  not  saying  don't  worry  about  this  because  whoever  is 
there,  it  is  a  big  deal  for  them,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  some  people 
would  paint  it.  That  doesn't  mean  we  shouldn't  be  concerned  about 
it,  and  don't  work  the  problem,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  bad. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis.  On  that  point,  using  the  UAV  as  an  illustration, 
nonetheless,  the  front  end  is  an  important  question,  and  I  am  won- 
dering, since  we  have  kind  of  recently  lowered  the  color,  the  level 
of  intensity  across  the  country  for  some  reason,  but.  General,  do 
you  on  the  front  end  have  communication  lines  right  now  that  are 
causing  you  to  be  concerned  about  the  inflow? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  I  have  no  credible  information  other 
than  anecdotal  about  a  UAV  being  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  not  thinking  about  UAV.  I  am  thinking  about 
that  or  other  flows. 

General  Eberhart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  is  there  communication  taking  place  that  is 
meaningful  that  would  allow  you  to  be  alerted  if 

General  EBERHART. . 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tiahrt. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  got  a  quick  question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  He  is  going  to  take  it.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  a  quick  question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  getting  very  close  to  a  vote  here,  that  is  why. 

exercises 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  much  better  instead 
of  you  having  to  pick  up  the  telephone,  or  your  people,  calling  fire, 
police.  Border  Patrol,  DoD,  that  you  had  each  city  had  its  own  little 
central  command  so  that  they  could  reach  out  and  communicate. 
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Are  there  any  models  or  are  there  any  things,  because  I  have 
talked  to  San  Diego  PD  and  Sheriffs  Department,  Border  Patrol. 
They  are  concerned.  A,  of  the  training.  But  we  have  got  the  Navy 
there.  We  have  got  biotech,  and  we  have  got  huge  resources  there 
that  could  be  hit,  and  if  there  is  ever  an  exercise  that  could  be  run, 
a  training  exercise,  I  think  San  Diego  would  be  a  good  model  to 
start  with.  And  if  there  is  any  coordination  of  doing  something  like 
that,  we  would  love  to  be  involved  of  just  training,  to  do  an  exercise 
to  see  how  does  it  work,  having  Mayor  Murphy  there  and  the  folks 
that  generate,  because  maybe  you  could — I  just  think  that  Los  An- 
geles or  San  Francisco  or  San  Diego,  for  you  to  get  out  the  informa- 
tion to  the  responders,  if  you  had  a  central  command  like  you  do, 
like  the  President  has  now  with  you,  and  you  filter  that  down,  it 
would  be  much  easier. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  If  the  gentleman  would  3deld.  Johnstown  has  done 
that.  Since  we  had  so  many  incidents,  with  Flight  93,  we  have  that 
kind  of  a  central  location,  after  the  big  corporation  exodus  up  there, 
with  the  fire  and  police,  but  the  whole  two-county  area  in  that  one 
location,  so  you  can  call  them. 

Now,  we  also  fixed  the  communication  between  the  State  police 
and  the  local  guys  in  the  last  couple  of  years  so  that  what  you  are 
saying  should  work  exactly  the  way  you  are  talking  about.  I  would 
highly  recommend  that  for  every  city  to  have  that  kind  of  command 
post. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 

General  Eberhart.  I  think  San  Diego  and  other  cities  provide  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  work  these  t3rpes  of  things,  exercises, 
training,  because  of  the  coast  issue,  the  critical  infrastructure,  the 
presence  of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  fact, 
I  was  there  in  November,  and  we  discussed  an  exercise  like  that, 
and  we  will  be  running  those  kinds  of  exercises  this  summer.  I 
don't  think  San  Diego  is  on  the  list  this  summer,  but  there  may 
be  smaller  exercises  run  there. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  volunteer. 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  will  take  another 
hard  look  at  that.  But  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sure,  Mr.  Dicks.  But  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  hasn't  been 
up  yet.  We  will  go  to  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  are  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  has  been  really  anxious  coming  back  and  forth 

FOOD  SUPPLY  protection 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  General,  thank  you  for  your  work.  If  this 
question  has  been  asked  in  another  form,  please  tell  me. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  contaminate  our  Nation's  food  supply.  I 
know  periodically  there  are  exercises  about  you  know  how  to  deal 
with  those — that  type  of  a  potential  disaster.  Hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. I  just  wonder  how  you  integrate  your  responsibilities  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  assume  that  all  of  these  contin- 
gencies have  been  looked  at;  is  that  correct? 

General  Elberhart.  Sir,  the  contingencies  that  you  mentioned 
have  been  looked  at.  Obviously,  I  am  sure  there  is  something  out 
there  that  we  haven't  looked  at  yet,  and  hopefully  we  think  of  it 
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and  we  look  at  it.  But  in  the  case  that  you  cite,  we  have  looked 
at  the  types  of  things  that  the  U.S.  military  could  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  whoever  it  turns  out,  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  (CDC),  whatever,  whoever  becomes  the  lead  Federal 
agency,  and  what  we  would  be  able  to  provide,  things  like  medical 
support,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  things  like  troops  that  would  help  us 
with  a  quarantine  Those  kinds  of  things  we  have  table-topped,  we 
have  exercised,  and  in  those  cases  we  wouldn't  be  in  the  lead,  but 
we  would  be  in  support  of  whoever  the  lead  Federal  agency  was. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  troops  could  be  quarantined  to  some 
extent.  They  could  be  carrjdng  contaminants.  I  assume  we  have 
looked  at  that  possibility. 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  we  have  looked  at  all  of  that,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  taking  people  like  our  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Sup- 
port and  giving  them  those  types  of  inoculations  against  the  things 
that  we  anticipate. 

But  you  are  right.  I  mean,  the  troops  could  show  up,  and  then 
suddenly  they  are  part  of  the  quarantine,  so  then  you  have  got  to 
have  another  perimeter  outside  that  so  that  people  cannot  come 
and  go. 

CYBERWARFARE 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Cyberwarfare.  Where  do  we  stand? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  in  terms  of  cyberwarfare,  this  is  the  ex- 
ception, if  you  will,  because  cyberwarfare  and  cyberdefense  remain 
with  Strategic  Command.  In  our  view,  cyberdefense  knows  no  bor- 
ders, so  when  you  look  at  cyberdefense,  you  need  to  look  at  it  glob- 
ally. Cyberdefense  used  to  be  with  U.S.  Space  Command.  When  we 
put  Strategic  Command  and  U.S.  Space  Command  together,  that 
mission  went  to  Strategic  Command. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  It  is  a  global  issue  admittedly,  but  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  command,  that  doesn't  introduce  into  your 
equation — other  steps  that  you  have  to — that  you  might  have  to 
take  that  now  you  wouldn't  take,  you  would  have  to  take  as  a  re- 
sult of  setting  up  a  new  command. 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  guess  the  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  in  that  case,  if  it  was  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  our  area  of  responsibility,  I  would  be  the  supported  Com- 
mander; Strategic  Command  would  be  the  supporting  Commander. 
But  these  people  are  so  unique,  and  there  are  not  many  of  them. 
Instead  of  parsing  them  out,  some  to  Northern  Command,  some  to 
Pacific  Command,  some  to  European  Commandy,  what  the  Depart- 
ment has  elected  to  do  is  keep  that  center  of  excellence,  for  the  lack 
of  a  better  example,  and  that  is  the  Joint  Task  Force  for  Computer 
Network  Operations,  which  is  a  subunified  command  or  a  joint  task 
force  under  the  new  Strategic  Command,  and  they  provide  that  for 
us  at  Northern  Command,  Pacific  Command,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  reason  I  ask,  we  had  testimony  earlier 
today  from  the — William  Winkenwerder,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs,  and  covered  a  lot  of  ground  relative  to 
some  problems  that  they  have  had  in  terms  of  protecting  informa- 
tion. I  just  wondered  to  what  extent  your  purview  covered  that,  for 
those  types  of  issues  as  well. 
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General  Eberhart.  Sir,  with  the  specific  issue  you  reference,  I 
am  not  directly  involved  other  than  the  fact  that  my  folder  was  one 
of  them  that  they  got. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  That  is  Duke  Cunningham's  folder  right 
there. 

General  Eberhart.  I  know.  But  when  they  went  into  those  files, 
I  got  the  letter  saying.  Dear  General  Eberhart,  they  got  you  health 
records. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Since  you  have  got  more  seniority  over  over  Mr. 
Moran,  I  think,  you  know,  unless  he  really  gets  unhappy,  I  will  let 
you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  yield.  Go  ahead.  No,  no,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  Mr.  Moran. 

HOMELAND  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MoRAN.  All  right.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  first  of  all,  on  the  Combined  Intelligence  and  Fusion 
Center,  some  people  are  a  little  antsy  about  this  because  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  information  that  it  collects,  both  the  depth  and 
the  breadth  of  information  it  tends  to  fuse.  Will  you  be  having 
operational  control  over  that  when  it  is  set  up,  do  you  think? 

General  EBERHART.  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  about  our  fusion  cen- 
ter, Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  we  have  operational  control  over  that 
today. 

Mr.  MORAN.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the  one  that  is  being  set  up 
at  the  Pentagon,  which  I  thought  was  a  kind  of  a  larger  model  of 
the  fusion  center  you  have. 

General  Eberhart.  I  am  embarrassed,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
are  talking  about  the  total  information. 

Mr.  MORAN.  The  one  that  Poindexter  is  working  on.  You  know 
the  one. 

General  Eberhart.  Oh,  that  is  what  they  call  Total  Information 
Awareness. 

Mr.  MORAN.  A  fusion  center  is  basically  what  it  is.  It  is  a  com- 
bined intelligence  and  fusion  center,  I  think.  Now,  maybe  I  am 
not — the  term,  I  think,  applies  to  it  just  as  much. 

General  Eberhart.  The  answer  to  your  question  is  that  if  that 
does  come  to  pass,  that  I  would  not  have  operational  control  over 
that. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Well,  it  is  a  concern  of  mine  because  I  think  under 
your  operational  responsibilities,  you  could  make  a  pretty  strong 
case  that  it  ought  to  fit  under  that,  rather  than  being  under  the 
sort  of  the  civilian  branch  of  these  folks  that  are  doing — kind  of 
doing  their  own  thing.  Now — so  I  won't  ask  you  about  that  then  be- 
cause you  are  not  responsible  for  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  source  of 
concern  to  many  people. 

Another  source  of  concern  is  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  indi- 
cated that  he  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  national  best  interest  to  put 
all  of  our  intelligence  agencies  under  the  Defense  Department. 
Now,  you  know,  you  can  be  guarded  in  your  answer,  whatever,  and 
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I  guess  I  would  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  hear,  but  what  do 
you  think  about  that  idea? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  my  belief  is  that  if  we  sit  down  and  ana- 
lyze that  course  of  action,  and  we  believe  that  it,  in  fact,  better 
serves  this  Nation  and  better  allows  us  to  deal  with  threats,  the 
age-old  threats,  the  legacy  threats,  if  you  will,  and  these  new  asym- 
metrical threats,  this  is  something  that  should  seriously  be  consid- 
ered. But  I  think  we  have  to  prove  value  added  of  that  realign- 
ment, if  you  will,  and  if  we  can  prove  value  added,  then  we  ought 
to  proceed  down  that  course. 

FLIGHT  RESTRICTION  OVER  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

Mr.  MORAN.  Yeah.  Okay.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  I  think  that 
the  independence  of  the  CIA  can  be  a  helpful  aspect  of  the  informa- 
tion that  we  get. 

And  this  is  the  last  thing,  and  I — far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  be 
parochial  in  our  line  of  questioning,  but  we  still  have  general  avia- 
tion grounded  in  the  Washington  area.  Just  got  with  the  Signature 
Airline  people.  They  have  lost  $30  million,  you  know,  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  so  on.  I  won't  bore  you  with  this,  but  it  falls 
under  your  decisionmaking  control.  I  don't  think  you  are  the  deci- 
sion maker  on  this,  but  on  the  chain  of  command,  this  is  something 
you  are  responsible  for,  the  air  protection  of  the  Washington  area, 
and  that  is  the  guise  under  which  it  has  all  been  closed  down. 

Now,  these  people  with  general  aviation,  you  know,  they  get  very 
heavily  screened,  and  they  have  come  up  with  what  they  think  is 
foolproof  security  means  so  that  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  safer  for  one 
of  these  planes  to  operate  than  it  is  for  commercial  airlines,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  screen.  But  right  now  all  we  have  got  is  Attor- 
ney General  Ashcroft's  plane  there  apparently  and  maybe  a  few 
military  jets.  So  I  would  like  to  hear  your  take  on  this.  Why  is  it 
that  we  can't  let  that  aspect  of  our  economy  function? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  you  were  correct  in  saying  that  I  don't 
make  that  decision.  That  decision  is  made  at  the  Cabinet  level 
based  on  inputs  from  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  then  the  President 
takes  the  decision. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Yes,  but  under  your  areas  of  responsibility — so  it  is 
not  an  outlandish  question  to  be  asking  you. 

General  Eberhart.  Oh,  no,  no.  What  we  do  is  we  assess  the  risk 
of  allowing  people  to  fly  by  the  visual  flight  rules  in  this  area.  If 
you  allow  people  to  fly  in  this  area  without  squawking  their  identi- 
fication codes,  then  this  is  the  risk  that  we  see  if  you  allow  that. 
Now,  then,  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  and  others  to  decide  that  that 
risk  is  acceptable  or  not.  All  I  want  to  make  sure  is  they  know  that 
if  an  airplane  takes  off  from  this  point,  then  there  is  no  way  with 
airborne  Combat  Air  Patrols  (CAPS)  or  even  with  the  air  defense 
artillery,  because  of  the  tight  command  and  control  we  have,  that 
I  am  able  to  shoot  that  airplane  down.  Then  it  is  up  to  others  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  accept  that  risk. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  it  would  be  up  to  you  to  shoot  it  down. 

General  Eberhart.  Well,  I  would,  in  fact,  go  all  the  way  to  the 
President  if  we  have  time  to  make  that  decision.  But  some  of  those 
time  lines  don't  allow  that. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  Okay. 

General  Eberhart.  I  believe,  though,  that  right  now  we  have 
some  procedures  that  are,  frankly,  very  acceptable  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple, in  terms  of  the  right  screening  of  their  crews,  in  terms  of  that 
they  are  capable  to  do  this  Identification  Friend  or  Foe,  and  other 
things  that  should  be.  We  think  those  are  reasonable  screens,  they 
mitigate  the  risk.  So  we  are  leaning  forward  to  try  to  relax  some 
of  those  rules,  but  keep  this  30-mile  radius  around  the  Capital. 

Mr.  MORAN.  General,  we  were  here — and  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man's indulgence — we  were  here  in  this  very  room  on  9/11  at  9 
a.m.,  and  there  was  a  plane  that  was  off  course.  We  thought  it  was 
turned  around  to  hit  the  Capitol,  but  as  it  turns  out,  there  was  one 
flying  over  Congressman  Murtha's  district  that  would  have.  If  that 
had  been  the  case,  if  you  had  known  that,  would  you  have  shot  it 
down  today  if  the  situation  was  the  same  as  existed  on  9/11?  What 
would  you  have  done  with  that  commercial  airliner  heading  to- 
wards the  White  House  or  the  Capitol? 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  would  have  intercepted  the  aircraft  and  tried  to  divert  it.  Had  the  aircraft 
posed  a  threat  to  those  on  the  ground — White  House,  Capitol  Building,  or  else- 
where— we  would  have  shot  it  down. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  if  I  could  interrupt  you  for — I  think  this  is 
a  very  interesting  and  stimulating  question,  and  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  that  we  have  less  than  3  minutes  on  a  vote, 
and  we  have  a  vote  just  after  that.  So  we  are  going  to  be  coming 
right  back,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  might  attract  lots  of  other 
Members  to  come  back  as  well,  and  so  maybe  we  ought  to  break 
and  let  him  answer  when  we  come  back.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  MORAN.  Okay.  Unless  it  is  a  yes  or  no,  and  then  we  are  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  don't  want  a  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Dicks,  we  will  then  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  going  to  come  back? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  right  after  the  second  vote,  and  we  will  be  done 
in  about  5  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  Dicks,  we  are  going  to  have  you  be  up. 

Mr.  DlCl«.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  When  Mr.  Moran  comes  back,  we  may  very  well  read- 
just. 

HOMELAND  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

Mr.  Dicks.  No  problem. 

General,  you  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  for  a  brief  moment, 
and  I  wanted  you  to  clarify  on  this  issue  of  how  the  planning  is 
going  to  be  done  for  various  operations.  Here  it  is.  On  page  4  of 
3'our  statement  it  says,  the  Joint  Forces  headquarters — Homeland 
Security  supports  land  and  maritime  defense  planning  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  provides  military  assistance  to  civil  au- 
thorities. But  that  is  part  of  your  operation;  isn't  that  correct? 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  works  a  little  bit? 

General  EBERHART.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  initially  stood  up  by  Joint 
Forces  Command  just  about  a  year  ago,  and  one  of  the  first  and 
only  standing  Joint  Force  headquarters.  On   1  October  when  we 
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stood  up,  that  subordinate  command  transferred  to  us.  It  no  longer 
works  for  Joint  Forces  Command,  it  works  for  us.  Frankly,  it  has 
our  veterans  in  it.  It  has  the  people  who  have  been  working  this 
issue  now  for  over  a  year.  We  have  been  working  since  1  October. 
So  we  view  them  as  an  extension  of  our  staff  We  view  them  as  a 
headquarters  that  allows  us  to  do  a  lot  of  what  ifs.  Again,  back  to 
keeping  our  head  in  the  game,  if  we  had  to  go  out  and  secure  all 
the  Department  of  Energy  facilities,  they  get  all  that  information, 
and  they  come  up  with  a  course  of  action  how  we  would  do  that. 
So  they  are  very  valuable  members  of  our  team,  and  I  commend 
Joint  Forces  Command  for  standing  them  up.  Major  General 
Honore  is  the  Commander  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  you  mentioned  again — I  will  just  go  back  to  this 
just  for  a  second.  You  mentioned  the  group  that  does — at  Indian 
Head  that  does  the  chemical/biological  and  nuclear  response.  What 
is  that  group  called  again? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  the  acronym  we  use  is — and  I  apologize 
for  it — is  CBIRF,  and  that  is  easier  to  say  than  the  full  name.  And 
that  is  Chemical  Biological  Incident  Response  Force.  Chemical  Bio- 
logical Incident  Response  Force.  Again,  General  Krulak  had  the 
force 

Mr.  Lewis.  One  more  acronym. 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  Exactly.  Pushed  us  over  the  edge. 
Stood  that  up  in  the  mid-1990s;  obviously,  in  my  view,  a  great 
thing  to  do,  a  timely  thing  to  do.  Initially  they  were  down  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  It  became  obvious  that  the  right  place  for  them  was  here 
at  Indian  Head  close  to  the  National  Capital  Region. 

Day  in  and  day  out  they  are  not  under  our  command  or  control, 
but  when  we  need  them,  we  get  them.  For  example,  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  we  had  a  joint  task  force  commander,  a  Major 
General  Grizzle  here,  who  was  in  charge  of  all  the  military  support, 
and  he  reported  to  me,  and  the  CBIRF  reported  to  him. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  Now,  you  said — didn't  you  say,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  got  this  right — didn't  you  say  that  you  thought  we 
needed  like  four  of  these  around  the  country;  that  one  unit  just 
simply  isn't  enough,  which  I  would  certainly  concur,  just  for  deploy- 
ment purposes? 

General  Eberhart.  I  am  not  sure  if  four  is  the  right  answer,  sir, 
but  my  view  is  that  we  need  more  of  them.  We  need  to  look  at 
what  the  right  number  is,  where  they  should  be  located.  But  my 
intuition,  ever5^hing  I  have  seen  as  we  have  worked  through  these 
war  games  is  that  we  need  more  of  that  capability  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  is  that  unit  one  of  your  units? 

General  Eberhajrt.  No. 

Mr.  Dicks.  CBIRF? 

General  Eberhart.  No.  Again,  that  unit  day  in  and  day  out 
doesn't  belong  to  me,  but  if  they  went  to  work,  if  they  did  anything 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America,  they  would  work  for  me 
when  they  do  that.  I  have  been  to  visit  them.  We  have  exercised 
with  them.  We  clearly  know  what  the  lines  of  authority  and  com- 
mand would  be. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  do  you  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  defi- 
ciencies of  the  local  governments  as  well  is  the  ability  to  deal  with 
hazardous  materials  and  chemical  and  biological  potential  attacks? 
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I  mean,  isn't  that  one  of  their — I  mean,  I  know  they  all  have  maybe 
one  unit,  but,  I  mean,  is  that  a  deficiency  from  what  you  have  seen 
in  your  exercises  and  training? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  it  is.  And  I  believe  that  that  might  be 
the  rare  case  when  we  would  be  asked  to  possibly  even  assume 
command  and  control  because  there  would  not  be  either  the  air  ex- 
pertise or  wherewithal  at  the  local  or  even  the  State  level  to  do 
that.  So  I  believe  that  we  need  to,  in  fact,  bolster  that  capability, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  do  that  in  every  village  and  town.  I  mean, 
that  is  cost-prohibitive. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  would  have  to  set  up  some  priorities;  I  mean, 
more  of  a  regional  effort. 

General  Eberhart.  Exactly,  sir.  I  think  that  is 

Mr.  Dicks.  Now,  who  should  do  that?  I  mean,  is  that  going  to 
be  left  to  the  locals  to  do,  or  do  we  have  to  do  that? 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  work  that  col- 
lectively with  the  Homeland  Security  Department  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

General  Eberhart.  Working  down  through  the  State  and  the 
county  and  local  governments  is  the  way  to  do  that,  but,  again,  in 
conjunction 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  you  see  that  as  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  thus 
far. 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ballistic  missile  defense 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dicks. 

General  Eberhart,  because  of  your  background,  but  also  because 
of  the  growing  interest  among  our  committees  around  here  relative 
to  threats  to  the  country  that  involves  missile  threat  possibility,  I 
kind  of  helped  to — asked  my  staff  to  help  me  pull  together  a  whole 
bunch  of  the  questions  that  we  have  here  into  just  a  line  for  some 
discussion.  So  with  that  in  mind,  on  a  date  after,  let's  say,  Sep- 
tember 30,  2004,  someone  out  in  Northeast  Asia,  without  any 
warning,  launches  an  ICBM  at  the  U.S.  Would  you  walk  us 
through  missile  defense  alert,  command  and  control,  intercept  deci- 
sion processes,  how  they  will  work?  You  know,  does  NORTHCOM 
do  the  intercept,  or  does  STRATCOM,  et  cetera? 

General  Eberhart.  I  need  to  caveat  that  by  saying  I  believe  this 
is  how  it  will  unfold.  We  will  continue  to  work  these  conceptive  ops, 
these  command  and  control  relationships  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 2004.  We  will  model  them  yearly,  probably  twice  a  year,  as 
we  approach  that  date  in  what  we  call  a  command  and  control  sim- 
ulation out  there  at  Schriever  Air  Force  Base,  which  we  have  been 
doing  for  almost  10  years. 

But  the  way  I  believe  that  will  work  is  that  Strategic  Command, 
having  the  sensors,  having  the  Defense  Support  Program  and  the 
Space-Based  Infrared  System  that  is  replacing  it,  will  detect  the 
launch.  They  will  then,  based  on  correlation,  decide  that  it  is  a 
Taepo  Dong  or  whatever  it  might  be,  and  then,  based  on  the  profile 
as  they  see  it,  decide  that  it  is,  in  fact,  headed  for  you  pick  it,  X 
place  in  the  United  States. 
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We  will  immediately — all  commands  at  that  time,  whether  you 
are  under  attack  or  not,  come  up  on  this  conference,  and  they  will 
get  this  information  voice,  and  they  will  get  this  information  by 
data  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  the  command  under 
attack  or  not.  And  in  your  case  we  are  under  attack  in  North 
America,  so  at  that  point  our  folks  in  Cheyenne  Mountain  would 
contact  me,  or  whoever  is  acting  if  I  am  someplace  where  I  cannot 
be  reached.  They  will  then  characterize  the  attack  to  us.  We  will 
then  decide  what  action  is  appropriate. . 

Now,  a  lot  of  people  say — and  Mr.  Hobson  asked  this  question — 
well,  how  about  Hawaii?  As  you  well  remember,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  these  interceptors  will,  in  fact,  be  in  Alaska  is  so  that 
they  can  protect  Hawaii,  too.  We  could  have  put  them  in  North  Da- 
kota where  we  initially  looked  at  this  type  of  capability.  But  we 
couldn't  protect  all  of  our  States,  and  if  it  is  headed  for  Hawaii,  it 
would  be  the  classic  supported/supporting  relationship.  I  would  be 
the  supporting  Commander.  I  would  be  supporting  the  supported 
Commander,  who  would  be  Tom  Fargo.  It  is  kind  of  a  moot  point 
because  I  am  going  to  shoot  it  and  kill  it,  but  I  am  doing  it  for  him. 


Mr.  Dicks.  Just  one  point  on  the  same  subject  on  missile  de- 
fense. 

General  Eberhart.  And  again,  this  is  all  very  sensitive,  please. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

CRUISE  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  cruise  missiles? 
I  mean,  is  that  going  to  be  with  aircraft?  That  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  really  got,  isn't  it? 

General  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  have  heard  me  say  in  my 
previous  hat  as  U.S.  Space  Command  and  as  NORAD  that  I  think 
we  have  a  way  ahead  now  for  ballistic  missiles,  and  I  am  excited 
about  that.  And  I  believe  we  now  need  to  get  just  as  serious  about 
cruise  missiles,  and  that  starts  with  wide-area  surveillance.  With 
a  launch  out  of  Korea  my  view  is  if  we  see  them  rolling  it  out,  we 
are  nuts  to  let  them  get  it  airborne.  I  mean,  we  ought  to  put  Toma- 
hawks in  there.  We  ought  to  put  whatever  we  do  and  kill  it  on  the 
pad  and  not  let  them  launch  it.  And  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do 
with  cruise  missiles.  I  mean,  if  it  is  on  a  ship  out  there,  wherever 
it  is,  we  ought  to  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Sink  the  ship. 

General  Eberhart.  Exactly.  We  ought  to  take  it  down. 

There  could  be  some  capabilities  here  as  we  work  this  Aegis,  this 
whole  layered  defense  to  deal  with  cruise  missiles  and  to  better  de- 
tect them  with  radars,  et  cetera.  And  we  have  to  put  this  all  to- 
gether in  a  package. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Dicks,  the  general  won't  admit  this,  but  I  have 
every  sense  that  he  has  got  some  potential  schedule  difficulties,  so 
I  want  to  raise  that  point  with  you.  We  will  just  talk  back  and 
forth  for  a  moment.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  Committee  mem- 
bers have  gone  to  Cheyenne  Mountain.  I  don't  have  any  idea.  I 
know  that  I  am  sure  you  have. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  been  there.  I  have  been  to  Northern  Command 
just  recently. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  not  been,  and  I  am  thinking  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  have — find  out  when  some  of  our  Members  might  want  to 
go  visit  you  personally  and  extend  the  variety  and  flavor  of  this 
conversation  in  a  different  kind  of  way. 

General  Eberhart.  Sir,  as  you  know,  you  have  an  open  invita- 
tion to  do  that.  I  would  suggest  that  we  go  through  one  of  these 
table-top  exercises,  that  we  have  a  representative  from  some  of 
these  different  government  agencies.  I  think  this  would  be  very  in- 
structional for  all  of  us  as  you  make  your  inputs  and  your  sugges- 
tions along  those  lines.  So  I  would  welcome  that,  and  if  we  get  the 
right  lead  time  here,  then  we  can  have  an  exercise,  and  we  can 
have  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  reps  at 
the  table,  the  FBI  reps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  and  on  and  on  and 
on.  We  can  work  through  some  of  these  issues,  and  I  think  it  will 
become  clearer  if  we  get  involved  in  a  specific  scenario  and  we  walk 
it  through  from  start  to  finish,  and  not  just  one  scenario.  Frankly, 
one  scenario  is  easy,  but  let's  run,  two,  three,  four  in  parallel  and 
make  them  different. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  will  talk  about  this  further  here  among  us  and 
communicate  with  you.  I  think  that  would  be  a  really  worthwhile 
item. 

General,  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  spend  another  couple  of 
hours  with  us,  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  we  will  adjourn 
the  Committee. 

Thank  you.  The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Relationships  With  Other  Combatant  Commands 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  we  understand  that  when  USNORTHCOM  was  stood 
up  on  October  1st  of  2002,  that  some  responsibihties  were  transferred  to 
USNORTHCOM  from  other  commands  and  that  some  missions  were  shifted  to  oth- 
ers, for  example  the  USSPACECOM  mission  was  shifted  from  Colorado  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

General  Eberhart,  would  you  describe  the  relationship  between  USNORTHCOM, 
US  Strategic  Command,  Joint  Forces  Command  and  NORAD? 

Answer.  USNORTHCOM  has  established  a  conceptual  fram.ework  for  homeland 
defense  with  U.S.  Strategic  Command  and  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (USJFCOM) 
using  traditional  supported  and  supporting  relationships.  The  relationship  of 
USNORTHCOM  to  other  combatant  commands  is  one  of  mutual  support  and  fre- 
quent interaction. 

NORAD  and  USNORTHCOM  are  separate  commands  (but  with  the  same  com- 
mander) with  complementary  homeland  defense  missions.  Members  of  the  two  com- 
mands work  side-by-side  at  HQs  NORAD  and  Cheyenne  Moimtain  Operations  Cen- 
ter. 

Question.  Please  explain  how  the  homeland  defense  responsibilities  are  divided 
between  combatant  commands. 

Answer.  USNORTHCOM  is  responsible  for  homeland  defense — air,  land  and  sea — 
of  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS),  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands.  NORAD  is  responsible  for  aerospace  warning  and  control  of  North  America. 
U.S.  Pacific  Command  is  responsible  for  homeland  defense  of  Hawaii  as  well  as  U.S. 
territories  and  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

Question.  If  the  Combat  Air  Patrol  over  the  United  States  had  to  take  immediate, 
aggressive,  potentially  lethal  defensive  actions,  how  would  that  decision  process 
flow? 

Answer.  We  would  initiate  an  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE  event  conference  call. 
If  we  determined  the  track  of  interest  has  hostile  intentions  and  is  nonresponsive 
to  normal  communications  and  fighter  intercept  procedures,  a  shoot-down  order 
could  be  given  as  a  last  resort. 
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Current  Operations 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  when  USNORTHCOM  was  established,  control  of 
Joint  Task  Force  Six,  the  counter-drug  task  force,  was  transferred  from  Joint  Forces 
Command  to  USNORTHCOM.  Joint  Task  Force  Six  falls  under  your  homeland  secu- 
rity component,  which  is  Joint  Force  Headquarters  Homeland  Security. 

What  is  your  assessment  of  the  readiness  and  mission  accomplishment  of  Joint 
Task  Force  Six? 

Answer.  Joint  Task  Force  Six  (JTF-6)  is  fully  trained  and  ready  to  accomplish  its 
mission  to  support  federal,  state  and  local  counterdrug  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Question.  Have  you  made  command  and  control  or  operational  changes  since  as- 
suming control  of  Joint  Task  Force  Six?  Do  you  contemplate  changes? 

Answer.  We  have  not  made  any  changes  to  JTF-6.  However,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  is  evaluating  command  and  control  alternatives  for  transforming  the 
Department's  countemarcotics  activities,  which  may  impact  JTF-6  operations. 
USNORTHCOM  is  participating  in  this  process. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  other  ongoing  operations  for  homeland  defense  or  civil 
support  besides  the  counter-drug  effort? 

Answer.  Yes,  we  support  the  President  when  he  travels  outside  of  the  Washington 
DC  area  and  we  conduct  irregular  combat  air  patrols  over  major  metropolitan  areas 
and  key  critical  infrastructure.  We  also  have  command  and  control  over  the  Inte- 
grated Air  Defense  assets  protecting  the  National  Capital  Region.  In  addition,  we 
recently  concluded  support  for  Space  Shuttle  COLUMBIA  recovery  operations.  In 
support  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  we  established  a  Response  Task 
Force  to  coordinate  recovery  efforts  with  National  Guard's  Weapons  of  Mass  De- 
struction-Civil Support  Teams  (WAD-Casts),  the  Navy  Research  Lab  and  U.S.  Navy 
divers. 

Command  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Facilities 

Question.  In  December  2002,  the  Administration  announced  its  intention  to  make 
operational  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  test-bed  thus  providing  an  initial 
missile  defense  capability  in  the  2004—2005  timeframe.  The  Unified  Command  Plan 
indicates  that  all  forces  within  the  geographic  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  assigned 
to  a  combatant  commander  shall  be  assigned  or  attached  to  and  under  the  command 
of  that  combatant  commander — unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  ground-based  components  of  this  capability  are  located  in 
Alaska  and  California,  within  the  U.S.  Northern  Command  area  of  responsibility 
(AOR). 

Does  the  Unified  Command  Plan  require  a  specific  decision  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assign  forces  in  your  AOR  to  a  combatant  other  than 
yourself? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  that  decision  has  been  made.  Almost  all  the  forces  in  our  AOR 
are  assigned  to  either  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  or  U.S.  Pacific  Command.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Joint  Staff  is  working  revisions  to  the  Forces  For  Unified  Commanders 
and  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  to  reflect  forces  assigned  or  apportioned 
to  USNORTHCOM. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Technology 

Question.  The  Unified  Command  Plan  indicates  all  forces  within  the  geographic 
area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  assigned  to  a  combatant  commander  shall  be  assigned 
or  attached  to  and  under  the  command  of  that  combatant  commander — unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  order  to  establish  an  ini- 
tial missile  defense  capability,  the  Administration  announced  in  December  2002 
that  it  will  use  the  current  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  test-bed  to  provide  an 
operational  capability. 

Please  comment  on  the  state  of  development  of  the  initial  ballistic  missile  defense 
capability. 

Answer.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  on  schedule  to  deliver  an  initial  defensive 
capability  against  a  limited  ballistic  missile  attack  by  October  2004.  We  believe  it 
will  provide  our  homeland  with  limited  defense  against  limited  attacks. 

Question.  Are  you  comfortable  that  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  test-bed 
will  provide  an  effective  initial  capability? 

Answer.  We  are  confident  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  will  deliver  an  initial  defen- 
sive capability  against  a  limited  ballistic  missile  attack  by  October  2004. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  seeking 
a  waiver  for  certain  types  of  testing  associated  with  the  initial  capability  provided 
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by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System  test-bed.  Do  you  agree  with  the  philosophy 
of  reducing  weapons  testing  in  order  to  more  rapidly  field  an  initial  missile  defense 
capability? 

Answer.  We  believe  the  timely  fielding  of  a  missile  defense  capability  is  critical 
to  our  Nation's  defense  and  should  continue  to  be  a  priority. 

Relationship  With  Department  of  Homeland  Security 

Question.  USNORTHCOM  has  the  responsibility  for  the  sea  and  air  approaches 
to  the  North  American  continent,  but  Homeland  Security  has  the  responsibility  to 
establish  defensive  measures  in  the  actual  ports. 

General  Eberhart,  would  you  explain  the  relationship  between  USNORTHCOM 
and  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  and  its  various  subordinate  agencies? 

Answer.  As  directed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  USNORTHCOM's 
mission  is  to  provide  civil  support  to  Lead  Federal  Agencies,  many  of  which  fall 
under  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security.  We  conduct  day-to-day  coordination 
on  operations,  plans  and  training  with  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security.  Policy 
and  resource  issues  are  handled  at  the  Departmental  level. 

Question.  How  do  you  draw  the  line  and  establish  exactly  who  does  what? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  defined  the  three  circumstances  under 
which  DoD  would  be  involved  in  homeland  security  activities  within  the  United 
States;  (1)  extraordinary  circumstances  that  require  DoD  to  execute  traditional  mili- 
tary missions,  such  as  combat  air  patrols  and  maritime  defense  operations;  (2)  emer- 
gency circumstances  of  a  catastrophic  nature,  either  natural  or  manmade,  that  re- 
quire DoD  to  act  quickly  to  provide  and  supply  capabilities  that  other  agencies  sim- 
ply do  not  have;  and  (3)  missions  or  assignments  that  are  limited  in  scope  when 
other  agencies  have  the  lead  from  the  outset,  such  as  national  security  special 
events  like  the  Olympics. 

Question.  What  areas  of  responsibility  or  control,  if  any,  remain  to  be  sorted  out? 

Answer.  We  believe  USNORTHCOM  responsibilities  are  clear  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  direction.  As  they  arise,  issues  regarding  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  resolved  at  the  Departmental  level. 

USNORTHCOM  Exercise  Program 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  forces  that  exercise  with  your  headquarters  in 
these  various  scenarios? 

Answer.  To  date,  USNORTHCOM  has  exercised  with  service  components  from 
United  States  Joint  Forces  Command  (USJFCOM),  Army  Forces  Command,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic  and  Air  Combat  Command.  In  addition,  these  exer- 
cises have  also  included  the  National  Guard,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  over  55  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies. 

Question.  Does  Joint  Forces  Command  participate  in  USNORTHCOM  exercises? 
If  so,  please  describe. 

Answer.  USJFCOM  supports  all  of  our  major  exercises  from  their  Joint 
Warfighting  Center  by  providing  exercise  control  groups  and  scenario  development 
support. 

Question.  How  do  you  exercise  your  civil  support  responsibilities? 

Answer.  A  major  element  of  all  our  planned  exercises  is  how  we  would  provide 
support  to  civil  authorities  across  a  full  spectrum  of  events.  Our  involvement  in  the 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia  tragedy  is  a  prime  example  of  such  support.  At  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF),  we  estabhshed  a  Response  Task  Force 
to  lend  military  support  to  federal,  state  and  local  civil  authorities,  per  NASA's  and 
FEMA's  requests. 

Question.  Who  serves  as  the  "Red"  forces  when  you  conduct  exercises  or  simula- 
tions? 

Answer.  Our  exercises  to  date  have  been  scenario-based  and  have  not  included 
"live"  aggressor  play.  For  future  exercises,  our  Combined  Intelligence  and  Fusion 
Center  (CIFC)  is  developing  an  in-house  Red  Team  in  coordination  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  key  lessons  you  have  learned? 

Answer.  Our  exercises  have  resulted  in  several  key  lessons: 

•  We  need  to  know  the  enemy  order  of  battle-man-made  and  natural.  We 
need  to  understand  what  forces  are  available  to  respond  quickly  to  reduce  cas- 
ualties and  limit  damage. 

•  A  "need  to  share"  versus  a  "need  to  know"  protocol  for  information  sharing 
is  vital  for  mission  success. 

•  We  cannot  accomplish  our  mission  without  the  National  Guard,  Reserves 
and  our  interagency  partners. 
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•  We  need  a  secure  training  facility  that  can  accommodate  up  to  300  people. 

Force  Provider  Responsibilities 

Question.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are  home  based  in 
the  USNORTHCOM  geographical  area,  would  it  make  sense  for  USNORTHCOM  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  force  generator  or  force  provider? 

Answer.  We  are  very  comfortable  with  the  current  arrangement  where  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  is  the  major  "force  provider"  in  our  AOR. 

Question.  Alaska  falls  within  the  USNORTHCOM  area  of  responsibility,  but  the 
troops  based  there  are  earmarked  for  United  States  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM). 
Please  discuss  how  that  works?  In  some  cases  could  those  Alaska-based  troops  be 
assigned  to  perform  a  mission  for  USNORTHCOM? 

Answer.  If  Alaska-based  forces  are  required  for  homeland  defense  or  civil  support 
missions,  Commander,  USNORTHCOM  will,  upon  approval  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  receive  forces  from  Commander,  U.S.  Pacific  Command. 

Communications 

Question.  Are  USNORTHCOM  command,  control,  and  communications  capabili- 
ties fixed  or  mobile? 

Answer.  USNORTHCOM,  its  subordinate  units,  and  alert  forces  have  fixed  and 
mobile  communications  capabilities.  These  range  from  tactical  voice,  video,  and  data 
networks  to  limited  commercial  mobile  communications. 

Intelligence  Assimilation 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  the  USNORTHCOM  Combined  Intelligence  and  Fu- 
sion Center  (CIFC)  is  taking  a  very  comprehensive  approach  to  intelligence  assimi- 
lation, more  comprehensive  than  in  the  Joint  Intelligence  Center  (JIC)  and  Joint 
Analysis  Centers  (JAC). 

Please  explain  how  the  CIFC  works. 

Answer.  Using  a  process  known  as  Operational  Net  Assessment  (ONA),  the  CIFC 
provides  actionable  threat  estimates  and  timely  warning  by  fusing  all-source  intel- 
ligence and  information  fi"om  nearly  50  different  government  agencies.  ONA  allows 
the  CIFC  to  integrate  law  enforcement  and  counterintelligence  information. 

Question.  Please  elaborate  on  how  the  CIFC  is  different  from  previous  intelligence 
centers. 

Answer.  The  CIFC  is  a  transformational  organization  in  terms  of  size,  mission, 
and  responsibility.  While  the  average  theater  JIC  consists  of  approximately  400  peo- 
ple, CIFC  manning  is  set  at  124.  Unlike  other  DoD  intelligence  centers,  the  CIFC 
does  not  develop  intelligence  products.  They  integrate  and  fuse  a  wide  range  of  in- 
telligence and  information  into  a  threat  picture  for  military  and  first  responder  cus- 
tomers. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  CIFC  will  meet  USNORTHCOM's  intel- 
ligence requirements? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  CIFC  has  made  great  strides  in  laying  the  groundwork  and  es- 
tablishing the  relationships  needed  to  meet  requirements. 

Question.  Could  the  CIFC  become  the  model  for  the  intelligence  center  of  the  fu- 
ture? 

Answer.  The  CIFC  organization  construct  complements  our  mission  and  AOR.  We 
do  not  believe  one  size  fits  all.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  if  this  is  a  model  that  could 
be  implemented  across  the  DoD. 

Threat  vs.  Capabilities 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  do  you  develop  and  resource  defensive  capabilities 
based  on  a  threat  assessment,  or  based  on  a  range  of  potential  enemy  or  terrorist 
capabilities? 

Answer.  We  develop  our  Integrated  Priority  List  (IPL)  using  a  capabilities-based 
threat  analysis.  The  Services  develop  and  resource  defensive  capabilities  to  meet  our 
IPL  requirements. 

Budget  Formulation 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  the  funds  that  support  the  USNORTHCOM  head- 
quarters and  Joint  Task  Force  headquarters  are  provided  to  USNORTHCOM  di- 
rectly from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Forces  that  are  assigned  to  perform  mis- 
sions for  USNORTHCOM  are  equipped  and  resourced  for  operations  by  their  parent 
Services. 
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General  Eberhart,  did  USNORTHCOM  have  a  role  in  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
year  2004  budget,  especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  equipping  and  operational  funding 
of  units  that  could  be  called  upon  to  support  your  defensive  operations? 

Answer.  Yes.  USNORTHCOM's  requirements  were  coordinated  with  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Services  during  development  of 
the  fiscal  year  2004  budget. 

Question.  Do  you  provide  budget  input  in  the  form  of  an  Integrated  Priority  List? 

Answer.  Yes.  USNORTHCOM  submitted  an  Integrated  Priority  List. 

Question.  What  are  your  top  unfunded  requirements? 

Answer.  Our  biggest  unfunded  challenges  are  in  the  following  areas: 

Fiscal  Year  2003  Unfunded  Challenges — 

•  USNORTHCOM  Headquarters  Phase  II  Military  Construction 

•  FAA  Interior  Radar  Sustainment 

•  National  Capital  Region  Integrated  Air  Defense 

•  Manpower 

Fiscal  Year  2004  Unfunded  Challenges — 

•  USNORTHCOM  Headquarters  Phase  II  Military  Construction 

•  FAA  Interior  Radar  Sustainment 

•  Mobile  Consolidated  Command  Center 

•  Reconfiguration  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  Operations  Center  consistent  with 
mission  changes 

Question.  Is  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE,  the  protective  combat  air  patrol  the  Con- 
tinental United  States,  fully  funded  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  the  fiscal  year 
2004  request? 

Answer.  We  are  analyzing  various  options  for  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE  over 
long  term.  When  this  analysis  is  completed,  we  will  be  better  able  to  determine  if 
our  requirements  are  fully  funded  for  the  current  and  next  fiscal  year. 

Question.  What  additional  flexibility  in  control  of  resources,  budget  formulation 
and  execution,  and  in  acquisition  procedures  would  help  USNORTHCOM  to  better 
accomplish  its  mission? 

Answer.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  resource  and  acquisition  changes  are  war- 
ranted, if  any,  to  support  USNORTHCOM.  We  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
these  issues  after  we  reach  full  operational  capability. 

Contractor  Support 

Question.  General  Eberhart,  a  topic  which  frequently  surfaces  in  the  media  is  the 
degree  to  which  various  government  agencies  depend  on  contractor  support  for  anal- 
ysis, and  literally,  in  operating  the  organization,  even  in  forward  deployed  war 
zones.  Recently  for  example,  the  heavy  dependence  on  contractor  support  to  NASA 
has  been  discussed  at  length. 

General  Eberhart,  to  what  extent  do  you  augment  your  headquarters  staff  with 
contractor  personnel? 

Answer.  We  use  contractors  with  skill  sets  and  experience  levels  not  resident 
within  our  staff.  We  employ  266  full-time  contractors  in  USNORTHCOM,  which  is 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  total  workforce.  We  anticipate  this  number  will 
grow  in  the  next  several  months  as  we  work  toward  full  operational  capability.  Even 
after  government  employees  with  the  correct  skill  sets  are  hired,  we  will  rely  heav- 
ily on  contractors. 

Question.  What  tasks  or  functions  are  supported  by  contractors? 

Answer.  Our  contractors  provide  a  broad  range  of  support,  to  include  building  se- 
curity, planning,  intelligence,  engineering  and  technical  services.  We  have  contrac- 
tors on  shift  supporting  24-hour  watch  duty,  as  well  as  day-to-day  operations  in 
each  of  our  directorates. 

Question.  How  do  you  ensure  oversight  and  quality  in  work  performed  by  contrac- 
tors? 

Answer.  For  every  contract  or  task  order,  we  appoint  a  trained  Quality  Assurance 
Evaluator  to  assess  the  contractors'  work  products  and  ensure  deliverables  are  with- 
in the  scope  and  terms  of  the  contract  or  task  order.  Each  contract  and  task  order 
specifies  security  clearance  requirements.  All  contractor  security  clearances  are 
verified  through  the  USNORTHCOM  Directorate  of  Intelligence. 

USNORTHCOM's  RDT&E  and  Procurement  Requirements 

Question.  Are  there  any  unique  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  or 
Procurement  items  in  the  fiscal  year  2004  budget  request  that  apply  to 
USNORTHCOM's  mission? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  FY  2004  budget  includes  three  projects,  which  support 
USNORTHCOM's  mission. 
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•  Combatant  Commander  Integrated  Command  and  Control  System 
(CCIC2S).  CCIC2S  will  provide  for  the  integration  of  Missile  Warning  and  Mis- 
sile Defense  Systems.  It  will  improve  event  correlation,  attack  characterization, 
and  event  reporting.  CCIC2S  is  a  procurement  line  item. 

•  Battle  Control  System  (BCS).  BCS  will  fuse  military  and  FAA  sensor  data 
into  a  Common  Operational  Picture.  It  will  provide  management  of  a  minimum 
of  10,000  active  flight  plans  with  connectivity  of  data  from  at  least  200  sensors. 
BCS  is  a  procurement  line  item. 

•  Homeland  Security/Homeland  Defense  Command  and  Control  Advanced 
Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (HLS/D  C2  ACTD).  HLS/D  C2  ACTD  is  an 
RDT&E  initiative  to  provide  a  trusted  information-sharing  environment  and 
command  and  control  tools  to  homeland  security  and  homeland  defense  decision 
makers.  It  will  increase  interoperability  among  DoD  organizations  and  federal 
and  state  agencies. 

USNORTHCOM's  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological  and  Nuclear  (CBRN) 

Threat  Mission 

Question.  Please  describe  for  us  what,  if  any,  involvement  USNORTHCOM  has  in 
the  area  of  detection  and  decontamination  against  chemical,  biological,  radiological, 
nuclear  threats. 

Answer.  USNORTHCOM  would  direct  the  military  response  to  CBRN  events 
within  the  Command's  AOR.  If  needed,  we  would  have  operational  control  of  re- 
sponse forces  such  as  the  Chemical  Biological  Incident  Response  Force  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  WMD-CSTs  (Title  10  status  only). 

Question.  What  CBRN  detection,  protection,  and  decontamination  equipment  is 
assigned  to  USNORTHCOM? 

Answer.  No  CBRN  detection,  protection,  or  decontamination  equipment  is  organic 
to  USNORTHCOM.  However,  fully  equipped  CBRN  forces  will  be  assigned  to 
USNORTHCOM,  as  required. 

Question.  Are  there  any  unfunded  requirements  for  USNORTHCOM's  JTF-CS 
CBRN  mission? 

Answer.  No,  all  JTF-CS  CBRN  mission  requirements  are  fully  funded. 

Question.  Does  USNORTHCOM  conduct  CBRN  threat  reaction  training? 

Answer.  USNORTHCOM  does  not  conduct  CBRN  threat  reaction  training.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  Title  10  responsibilities,  the  Services  provide  CBRN  unit  and 
individual  training,  as  required. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  welcomes  today  General  Charles  R.  Holland, 
Commander,  United  States  Special  Operations  Command. 

General  Holland,  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  today.  This  is  a 
very  special  meeting  for  this  Committee.  We  intend  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  necessary  reviewing  your  budget,  reviewing  missions 
past  and  prospective  missions  perhaps  as  well,  but  most  impor- 
tantly Special  Operations  Forces  has  gotten  the  level  of  attention 
and  understanding  in  recent  months  that  I  think  has  not  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  general  community,  also  not  existed  in  some  parts  of 
the  building  across  the  river. 

All  of  us  share  together  the  impact  upon  the  country  of  that  at- 
tack that  was  experienced  by  our  Nation  on  September  11,  2001. 
One  important  part  of  that  attack  took  place  5  miles  away  from 
where  we  are  sitting.  Indeed,  I  have  been  reminded  of  that  state- 
ment of  a  Japanese  admiral  following  Pearl  Harbor  who  turned 
and  said,  I  am  afraid  we  may  have  awakened  a  sleeping  giant. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  American  public  has  reacted  to  that 
experience  in  a  very  special  way. 

The  Global  War  on  Terrorism  that  the  President  has  formulated 
and  so  well  articulated  is  a  part  of  our  current  existence.  We  have 
just  been  through  a  piece  of  that  experience  in  both  Afghanistan 
as  well  as  Iraq.  During  all  of  that,  the  performance  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  our  Special  Operations  Forces  is  not  just  to 
be  commended  but  is  a  fabulous  reflection  of  just  how  great  this 
country  is. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  session  here  that  will  last  for  as  long  as 
the  members  choose  to  ask  questions,  and  then  we  will  be  recessing 
for  a  little  bit  and  go  upstairs  to  discuss  other  matters  that  can't 
be  discussed  even  in  this  closed  session. 
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I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any  further  extended  remarks.  But  we 
will  have  questions  as  we  go  forward,  and  I  am  sure  other  mem- 
bers will  ask  you  to  provide  information  by  way  of  the  record. 

Let  me  call  on  my  colleague  Mr.  Murtha. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Murtha 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  have  never  seen  a 
guy  with  black  hair  that  had  so  many  stripes  on  his  arm.  That  is 
the  youngest  Master  Chief  I  have  ever  seen.  You  just  look  young, 
or  are  you  young? 

Master  Chief  ROGERS.  Sir,  I  knew  this  baby  face  would  come  in 
handy. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Let  me  call  on  our  chairman,  Mr.  Young. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Young 

Mr.  YOLT^G.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  welcome  the  General  and  all  of  his  colleagues  who  are  here 
with  him  today. 

General,  as  we  discussed  earlier  last  week,  Doug  and  I  spent 
quite  a  bit  of  time  in  the  region  in  Qatar  and  in  Afghanistan  and 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  General  Franks,  and  I  have  got  to 
tell  you  that  everyone  we  talked  with,  including  your  Commander 
there,  but  especially  those  who  are  not  related  directly,  could  not 
say  anji;hing  but  the  greatest  accolades  for  what  your  forces  have 
done  and  how  you  changed  the  whole  battlefield.  And  I  just  wanted 
to  put  that  on  the  record  and  congratulate  you  and  everybody  that 
works  for  you.  You  did  just  a  super  job,  and  are  still  doing  a  super 
job  there. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Holland,  we  are 
here  to  review  your  budget  as  well  as  to  have  exchanges  that  I 
have  mentioned.  We  will  be  happy  to  take  your  entire  statement 
in  the  record,  and  please  proceed. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Holland 

General  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Murtha  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee,  before  I  even  start  with  my 
opening  remarks,  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  comments  about 
the  two  men  seated  next  to  me.  Harry  Schulte  is  our  Senior  Acqui- 
sition Executive.  When  you  think  about  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand making  a  difference  for  our  people  out  in  the  field,  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  a  plan  where  we  can  very  quickly  get  equipment  to 
the  people  in  the  field,  and  Harry  Schulte  is  the  man  that  makes 
that  happen  within  the  command. 

On  my  right  is  my  Senior  Enlisted  Adviser.  This  man  is  going 
to  get  ready  to  transition  at  the  end  of  August.  He  is  beyond  his 
mandatory  retirement  date,  and  he  volunteered  to  stay  on  with  me 
during  my  tour  here  as  the  Combatant  Commander  of  Special  Op- 
erations Command. 

And  also  seated  behind  me  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Mike 
Mcllheny,  who  was  with  Karzai  during  that  very  important  mission 
in  Afghanistan,  and,  yes,  he  is  wounded — he  sustained  a  debili- 
tating injury — is  here  today.  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  he  has  reen- 
listed  in  our  United  States  Army.  These  are  the  types  of  people  I 
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have  in  the  room  with  me.  And  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Hke  to  say  it  is  a  privilege  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon  and 
talk  about  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command,  or 
USSOCOM,  and  the  men  and  women  that  make  up  our  command. 

I  have  a  few  points  I  would  like  to  highlight  at  this  time,  but 
with  your  permission  as  you  have  already  granted  me,  I  will  enter 
the  longer  prepared  statement  for  the  record. 

As  I  continue  to  answer  your  questions,  I  will  also  look  for  both 
Mr.  Schulte  and  the  Command  Master  Chief  to  be  part  of  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  period. 

DEPLOYMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  military  is  on  the  offensive 
against  terrorism  around  the  globe.  Special  Operations  Forces  are 
at  the  tip  of  the  spear.  Last  year  over  7,000  special  operators  were 
deployed  to  over  150  foreign  countries,  providing  regional  com- 
manders with  a  force  unsurpassed  in  both  low  density,  agility  and 
lethality.  Today  in  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  robust  use  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces  in  the  history  of  our  military,  we  have  had 
more  than  that  number  deployed  in  support  of  operations  in  Iraq. 
The  recent  success  for  our  men  and  women  during  Operation  En- 
during Freedom  and  now  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  have 
given  the  world  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  skills  and  dedica- 
tion of  America's  Special  Operations  Forces,  and  through  your  sup- 
port, we  continue  to  get  even  better. 

USSOCOM  will  now  transform  from  being  primarily  a  force  pro- 
vider to  the  geographic  command  to  become  a  warfighting  com- 
mand, with  the  additional  mission  of  planning  and  execution,  of 
combat  operations  against  terrorist  organizations. 

And  I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  expanded  role  as  a 
supported  commander  is  not  meant  to  replace  or  otherwise 
marginalize  the  Special  Operations  organizations  assigned  to  the 
regional  commanders.  In  fact,  it  is  designed  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiencies  of  our  operations  by  en- 
suring that  we  are  totally  synchronized  and  focused  on  the  global 
war  on  terror  wherever  it  breeds. 

RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS 

With  this  added  responsibility  comes  additional  resource  require- 
ments, and  they  will  come  to  allow  us  to  be  better  positioned 
around  the  world,  have  more  responsive  forces,  ensure  collabora- 
tion with  our  regional  combatant  commanders,  and  the  intelligence 
agencies,  as  well  as  increase  the  needed  planners  at  the  theater 
Special  Operations  Commands  and  at  USSOCOM  headquarters  in 
Tampa.  It  will  also  alleviate  some  of  the  high  demand  low-density 
issues  and  give  us  more  overall  agility  and  flexibility  around  the 
world. 

At  USSOCOM  we  have  built  a  Special  Operations  Joint  Inter- 
agency Collaboration  Center  to  ensure  there  is  no  seam  between 
our  intelligence  agencies  and  our  planning  and  execution  efforts. 
We  have  built  a  world  class  Joint  Operations  Joint  Center.  While 
in  a  temporary  facility,  it  provides  the  needed  connectivity  to  our 
forces  currently  around  the  world. 
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And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  report  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  worked  very  hard  to  ensure  SOF  at  every  level  have 
what  they  need  to  get  the  job  done.  Now,  while  we  have  focused 
on  the  war  on  terror,  we  have  not  lost  any  momentum  in  our  ex- 
tremely important  ability  to  rapidly  design,  build,  acquire  and  field 
the  best  equipment  possible  for  our  operators  on  the  ground,  in  the 
air  and  at  sea.  And  as  you  know,  Congress  empowered  the  com- 
mand to  develop  and  acquire  Special  Operations  peculiar  equip- 
ment, materiel  and  services.  We  have  implemented  streamlined 
and  cost-effective  processes  to  provide  our  SOF  soldiers,  sailors  and 
airmen  with  the  technology  and  equipment  they  need  to  execute 
the  myriad  of  warfighting  and  peacetime  missions. 

We  leverage  the  Services  and  other  agencies  in  the  development 
of  programs  to  look  for  technology  to  apply  to  our  Special  Oper- 
ation's needs.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  warfighter  has  the  tools 
necessary  to  fight  the  most  committed  enemy  across  the  spectrum 
of  conflict. 

FISCAL  YEAR  2004  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  new  President's  budget  will  increase  the  command's  annual 
funding  approximately  $1.5  billion  to  a  total  of  $6.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  2004.  This  additional  funding  will  allow  us  to  increase  pro- 
curement, RDT&E  and  the  programs  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
force.  These  include  CV-22,  MH-47G,  the  AC-130U  gunships  and 
a  myriad  of  C4I  initiatives  and  operator  equipment. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  state  of  SOF  capabilities  is 
strong,  but  to  meet  the  evolving  capabilities  of  potential  adver- 
saries we  must  invest  now  to  ensure  reliable  support  for  the  de- 
fense strategy.  Our  people  are  certainly  our  most  important  asset, 
and  that  we  won't  forget.  But  maintaining  and  improving  materiel 
capabilities  remains  one  of  the  command's  most  difficult  challenges. 
SOF  must  keep  its  equipment  up  to  date  while  keeping  the  cost  of 
sustaining  its  warfighting  systems  under  control.  And  we  depend 
on  leading-edge  technology  to  provide  critical  advantage  and  sup- 
port participation  in  the  growing  numbers  of  technologically  com- 
plex missions  and  operations. 

These  technologies  include  risk  reduction,  high  bandwidth 
reachback  communications,  underwater  communications,  un- 
manned systems,  battery  and  fuel  cells,  remote  sensing  and  ad- 
vanced trained  systems,  bioengineering  and  directed-energy  weap- 
ons. The  Department's  recognition  and  support  of  our  critical  force 
structure  requirements  will  result  in  an  end  strength  of  almost 
4,000  personnel  over  the  next  five  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  USSOCOM  has  also  worked  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  find  funding  for  a  much-needed  state-of-the- 
art  warfighting  center  to  be  located  at  our  headquarters  in  Tampa, 
a  facility  that  will  afford  us  the  highest  levels  of  efficiency  and  in- 
tegration as  we  plan  the  war  on  terrorism. 
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RECONSTITUTION 


Thanks  to  your  help  in  improving  the  fiscal  year  2003  supple- 
mental funding,  we  can  cover  the  current  costs  we  have  incurred 
and  begin  the  process  of  reconstituting  our  forces.  Our  battlefield 
successes  this  year  consumed  a  significant  amount  of  resources 
that  we  will  now  begin  to  replace  using  these  funds  and  ensure  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  continuing  and  developing  threats. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  PERSONNEL 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  special 
operators  who  have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  since  September 
11,  2001.  Daily,  the  press  reports  just  a  small  sample  of  the  amaz- 
ing missions  being  done  in  OEF  and  OIF.  Our  people  are  engaged 
on  the  battlefield  nightly,  performing  the  full  spectrum  of  missions 
that  mark  Special  Operations.  They  are  working  in  a  level  of  inten- 
sity, sophistication  and  commitment  never  before  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  Special  Operations,  and  quite  frankly  they  are  amazing. 
These  men  and  women,  several  who  have  been  wounded  as  well  as 
all  of  the  special  operators  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  around 
the  world  and  in  fact  many  that  have  lost  their  lives,  are  some  of 
America's  truest  heroes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  Sergeant  First  Class  Mike 
Mcllheny,  a  Special  Forces  soldier  who  lost  part  of  his  arm  in  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  2001  and  reenlisted  with  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  last  June.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  people  like  these  I 
know  we  will  succeed. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  close  by  acknowledging  the  great  sup- 
port that  you  and  the  other  Committee  members  have  given  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen.  Marines  and  our  civilians,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  ad- 
dressing your  questions. 

[The  biographical  sketch  and  statement  of  Greneral  Holland  fol- 
low:! 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  R  HOLLAND,  USAF 


General  Charles  R  Holland,  US.  Air  Force,  became  the  Commander 
of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command,  headquartered  ai  MacDill 
Air  Force  Base,  Flonda,  on  27  October  2000.  As  commander,  he  is 
responsible  tor  all  special  operations  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  both  active  and  reserve 

The  general  entered  the  Air  Force  in  1968  after  graduation  from  the 
U.S  Air  Force  Academy.  He  attended  undergraduate  pilot  training  at  Reese 
Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  in  1968  In  1969,  he  attended  innial  CnOh  pilot 
qualification  training,  Sewart  Air  Force  Base,  Tennessee  From  1969  to  1972. 
he  was  a  C-130  pilot.  In  1972,  he  attended  AC-I.WE  combat  crew  training, 
Hurlburt  Field,  Florida.  He  served  as  an  AC-I.10E/H  aircraft  commander, 
instructor  pilot  and  standardization  and  evaluation  pilot.  lO""  Special 
Operations  Squadron,  Ubon  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base,  Thailand.  He  is  a 
Command  Pilot  with  more  than  5,(XX)  flying  hours  in  CI  30,  C-.^7,  HI,  H-3, 
HC- 1 30,  .MC- 1 30,  MH-53,  MH-60  and  T-39,  including  79  combat  missions  in 
an  AC-nOgunship  in  Southeast  Asia 

He  has  commanded  a  squadron,  two  air  force  wings,  served  as  vice  commander.  Headquarters  US  \n 
Forces  in  Europe,  as  deputy  commanding  general  of  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Command,  and  was  commander 
of  the  Special  Operations  Command  Pacific  He  also  served  as  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Command,  Hurlbun  Field.  Florida 

The  general  served  as  the  2l.st  Tactical  Airlift  Squadron  commander,  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippines,  from 
September  1983  to  June  1985  In  July  1985  to  June  1986.  he  attended  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  DC.  Next,  he  was  deputy  chief.  Airlift  and  Training  Division,  Directorate  of 
Operational  Requirements,  and  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Research.  Development  and  Acquisition,  Headquarters  U.S. 
Air  Force,  Washington,  DC.  from  June  1986  to  June  1987 

From  June  1987  to  June  1988,  he  served  as  chief.  Airlift  and  Training  Division.  Directorate  of  Strategic, 
Special  Operations  I'orces  and  Airlift,  Military  Deputy  for  Acquisition,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Washington.  DC  In  June  1988  to  June  1991.  he  became  vice  commander  and  later  commander, 
1550th  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing,  Kialand  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico 

He  returned  to  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida,  in  June  199!  to  June  1993,  as  the  1st  Special  Operations  Wing 
commander  Next,  he  was  the  deputy  commanding  general.  Joint  Special  Operations  Command,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  from  June  1993  to  June  1995  He  also  served  as  commander.  Special  Operations  Command 
Pacific,  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii,  from  June  1995  to  June  1997 

In  July  1997  to  August  1999,  General  Holland  served  as  commander.  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Command.  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida  He  also  was  the  vice-commander.  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Hurope, 
Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  from  August  1999  to  October  2000. 

His  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Defense  Supenor  Service  Medal 
with  two  oak  leaf  clusters.  Legion  of  Mem  with  oak  leaf  cluster.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters.  Air  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters.  Joint  Meritorious  Unit  Award  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster.  .Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  with  service  star,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  Southwest  Asia 
Service  Medal  with  service  star.  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm,  and  Kuwait  Liberation  Medal 
(Kuwait). 
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STATEMENT  OF 

GENERAL  CHARLES  R.  HOLLAND 

COMMANDER 

UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  report  to  you  on  the  state  of  the  United  States  Special 
Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  and  special  operations  forces  (SOF) .   I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  SOF  remain  the  most  capable  and  ready  force  in  the 
world  today. 

We  have  seen  great  change  in  our  Nation  as  America  takes  action  against 
terrorism.   As  you  know,  USSOCOM  has  been  a  key  player  in  that  response. 
I  will  report  to  you  on  how  we  are  facing  two  critical  challenges  and  provide 
an  overview  of  our  Fiscal  Year  2004  (FY04)  budget  request.   The  two 
challenges  addressed  are  fighting  terrorism  on  a  global  scale  and 
transformation. 

Let  me  first  address  the  war  against  terrorism  on  a  global  scale. 
USSOCOM  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  this  fight  since  initiation  of  combat 
operations  following  the  September  11th  attacks.   Given  the  character  of  this 
war  and  the  stakes  involved,  SOF  is  on  the  offensive.   The  aspect  of  today's 
international  terrorist  is  far  different  than  in  the  past,  as  terrorists  now 
have  global  reach,  infrastructure,  and  significant  resources.   The  attacks  on 
our  Nation  on  September  11,  2001,  clearly  demonstrated  that  determined 
terrorists  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  inflict  catastrophic  losses  on 
Americans,  regardless  whether  they  are  civilians  or  military  personnel.   Of 
greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  terrorists  have  chemical, 
biological,  nuclear,  and  high-yield  explosive  weapons  and  the  desire  to  kill 
as  many  Americans  as  possible  and  undermine  our  Nation's  interests  and 
influence  around  the  world. 
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so?  p'iay  a  vicai  role  in  combating  and  defeating  global  terrorism,  by 
disrupting  terrorist  organizations  and  bringing  their  metrbers  and  supporters 
to  justice  ...  or  by  taking  -justice  directly  to  them.   The  mission  of  USSOCCM 
is  expanding  to  planning  direct  cornbat  missions  against  terrorist 
organizations  around  the  world  and  executing  those  missions  as  the  supported 
Command,  while  maintaining  the  role  of  force  provider  and  supporter  to  the 
Geographic  Combatant  Commanders.   To  meet  this  challe.nge,  'JSSOCOM  must 
establish  command  and  control  infrastructures  which  complement  the  Geographic 
Combatant  Commanders  and  invest  in  programs  and  systems  improving  SOF's 
speed,  agility,  precision,  lethality,  stealth,  survivability,  and 
sustainability .   USSOCOM  must  also  be  forward-deployed  for  rapid  response. 
The  requirement  to  pia.n,  synchronize,  and  execute  operations  on  a  global 
scale  necessitate  a  globally  capable  SOF  ready  for  full  spectrum  integrated 
operations . 

Full  spectrum  integrated  SOF  are  the  refinements  that  must  occur  to 
tailor  SOF  capabilities  for  the  war  on  terrorism.   These  SOF  capabilities 
will  ensure  greater  operational  agility,  flexibility  and  mobility,  sufficient 
global  command  and  control,  focused  intelligence,  signature  reduction,  and  a, 
collaborative  planning  environment  that  facilitates  simultaneous  multi 
echelon  planning.   Additionally,  SOF  capabilities  must  continue  to  address 
other  national  and  military  strategies,  including  homeland  defense  and 
forward  deterrence,  swiftly  defeating  the  efforts  of  adversaries  and 
decisively  winning  lesser  contingencies. 

All  personnel  of  USSOCOM  -  Active  duty,  Reserve  Component  and 
civilians,  are  engaged  m  this  multi-front  global  war  on  terrorism  (GWOT) . 
The  battlefield  successes  in  this  campaign  have  proven  again  and  again  the 
foresight  of  Congress  in  the  creation  of  USSOCOM.   Our  organizational 
flexibility  and  streamlined  acquisition  and  resourcing  authorities  continue 
to  allow  unequaled  response  to  the  needs  of  our  operators.   The  capability  of 
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conducting  joint  operations  is  enhanced  by  synchronizing  SOF,  which  include 
Army  Special  Operations  Aviation,  Special  Forces,  Rangers,  Civil  Affairs,  and 
Psychological  Operations  forces;  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Aviators  and 
Special  Tactics  Squadrons;  and  Navy  Sea,  Air,  and  Land  (SEAL),  SEAL  Delivery 
Vehicle  Teams,  and  Special  Boat  Teams. 

The  continuing  action  in  Afghanistan  is  a  great  example  of  how  joint 
warfighting  has  evolved  from  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  as  a  powerful 
and  precise  tool  to  support  our  Nation's  vital  interests.   Daily  Civil 
Affairs  teams  and  other  SOF  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  Afghanistan  to 
ensure  we  win  the  peace.   Our  activities  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  have 
given  the  world  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  skills,  dedication,  and  power 
across  the  spectrum  of  America's  SOF,  specifically  as  part  of  a  larger  joint 
and  interagency  team  -  each  bringing  their  specific  skills  and  capabilities 
to  the  team.   The  ability  to  win  across  the  spectrum  of  military  operations 
requires  seamless  joint  teamwork  and  USSOCOM  is  privileged  to  team  with  the 
Services  to  create  the  best  warfighting  capability  the  world  has  seen. 

Our  other  opportunity  is  transformation.   The  hallmark  of  SOF  is  that 
they  are  always  open  to  change  and  "out  of  the  box"  thinking.   Transformation 
embodies  our  SOF  core  values  ...  integrity,  courage,  competence,  and 
creativity.   The  success  of  change  and  transformation  is  the  ability  to 
maintain  the  goodness  of  the  past,  while  taking  calculated  risks  that  promise 
competitive  advantages  on  the  battlefield  for  our  future  forces.   We  must 
change  to  ensure  that  we  have  maximized  the  ability  of  the  human  to  think  and 
problem  solve,  while  taking  advantage  of  the  rapid  pace  of  technology. 
Transformation  is  not  about  equipment,  it  is  about  a  holistic  approach 
producing  sweeping  advances  for  the  individual,  to  the  organization 
structure,  to  the  appropriate  application  of  technology  to  build  the  right 
capability  at  the  right  time  to  defeat  any  threat  ensuring  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  now  and  into  the  future.   Transformation  of  SOF  is  a  journey,  not  a 
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destination  and  there  is  no  mark  on  the  wall  that  will  indicate  we  are 
finished  transforming. 

While  SOF  activities  remain  constant,  the  context  of  how  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  executed  has  changed  significantly.   Traditionally,  SOF 
were  employed  as  a  force  multiplier  to  wage  war  against  other  nation  states. 
Traditional  warfare  focused  on  the  destruction  of  large  massed  armies,  navies 
and  air  forces.   Supporting  intelligence  communities  developed  capabilities 
to  locate  and  track  these  large  enemy  combat  elements.   In  traditional 
conflicts,  the  main  effort  was  expended  on  the  physical  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  military  capability  during  large  battles.   USSOCOM  is  transforming 
intelligence  and  interagency  capabilities  not  to  locate  and  destroy  large 
enemy  combat  elements,  but  to  locate  and  track  individual  terrorists  across 
the  globe  and  conduct  small  surgical  operations  with  minimal  risk,  to  the 
employed  force. 

In  addition  to  the  war  on  terrorism,  our  forces  are  still  committed  to 
the  Geographic  Combatant  Commander's  theater  security  cooperation  plans. 
These  include  the  European  Command  (EUCOM) -led  campaign  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo, 
the  Pacific  Command's  (PACOM)  support  to  combating  terrorism  in  the 
Philippines  and  exercises  with  our  allies  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Southern 
Command's  (SOUTHCOM)  narco-terrorism  programs,  providing  crucial  SOF  for 
Central  Command's  (CENTCOM)  combat  operations  including  OPERATION  ENDURING 
FREEDOM,  as  well  as  cooperative  efforts  with  Joint  Forces  Command  (JFCOM)  and 
the  newly  established  Northern  Command  (NORTHCOM) .       ' 
STBATBGY 

Our  broad,  yet  unique,  mission  areas  and  capabilities  allow  us  to  make 
a  number  of  important  contributions  to  the  National  Security  Strategy, 
especially  in  the  War  on  Terrorism.   Although  SOF  cannot  address  every 
crisis,  we  provide  policymakers  an  expanded  set  of  options  for  rapidly 
resolving  strategic  crises  with  relatively  limited  resources,  fanfare,  and 
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risk.   Our  ubiquicous  presence  as  "Global  Scouts"  serves  Co  assure  cur  allies 
and  friends  of  the  United  States'  resolve.   SOF's  selective  and  integrated 
participation  in  support  of  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Plans  (TSCP)  to 
include:  Joint  Combined  Exchange  Training  (JCET) ,  Humanitarian  Demining  (HD) , 
Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA) ,  Narco-Terrorism  (NT) ,  and  Foreign  Internal 
Defense  (FID)  programs  which  provide  tangible  benefits  in  support  of  war  on 
terrorism  objectives  and  Geographic  Combatant  Command  strategies  while 
building  rapport  with  our  friends  and  allies. 

The  global  presence  of  SOF  and  our  unique  capabilities  dissuade 
potential  adversaries  by  disrupting  their  planning,  while  providing  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  a  wider  array  of  options  for  dealing  with 
potential  adversaries.   Forces  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  execute 
the  SOF  principal  missions  of  cotnbating  terrorism  and  counterproliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  also  provide  critical  deterrence  against 
adversaries  that  might  contemplate  producing  or  employing  these  weapons 
against  the  homeland  or  our  friends  and  allies.   SOF  can  deter  threats  and 
counter  coercion  through  the  deployment  and  employment  of  forces  specially 
tailored  to  counter  adversaries'  capabilities  through  direct  and  surrogate 
means . 

By  operating  "in  the  seam"  between  peace  and  war,  SOF  can  address 
transnational  and  asymmetric  threats  through  direct  military  means  or 
concerted  action  with  conventional  military  forces  or  other  government 
agencies.   SOF  help  shape  the  pre-conflict  environment,  setting  the 
conditions  so  they  are  favorable  to  U.S.  objectives  and  provide  a  strategic 
economy  of  force  in  areas  of  the  world  left  uncovered  by  the  commitment  of 
conventional  forces  to  other  priorities. 
EXPANDED  ROLE  OF  dSSOCOM 

While  our  Nation  is  at  war,  we  realize  this  war  is  unlike  any  other 
ever  fought.   It  is  a  war  without  formal  declaration,  concrete  resolution, 
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nation  state  boundaries,  and  against  adversaries  willing  and  able  to  strike 
directly  against  our  homeland  or  our  citizens  abroad.   It  is  a  potentially 
interminable  war  in  which  our  adversaries  are  likely  to  use  weapons  designed 
to  cause  catastrophic  injury  to  our  citizens  and  our  way  of  life. 

The  nexus  of  the  Department  of  Defense's  global  war  on  terrorism  effort 
is  at  USSOCOM.   Our  strategy  encompasses  the  entire  spectrum  of  special 
operations  missions,  capabilities  and  methods;  then  incorporates  conventional 
capabilities,  as  necessary,  for  mission  success.   USSOCOM' s  nine  legislated 
activities  remain  relevant  in  determining  our  missions  and  activities  in  the 
fight  against  terrorism.   To  accomplish  this,  USSOCOM  is  employing  SOF 
simultaneously  worldwide  through  focused  deployments  to  priority  regions  in 
order  to  prepare  the  battlespace,  both  physically  and  psychologically,  and 
set  the  conditions  for  global  war  on  terrorism  operations.   As  the  situation 
develops  and  terrorist  targets  are  located,  operations  are  conducted  to 
further  identify  and  acquire  the  target,  followed  by  combat  operations.   The 
overall  intent  is  to  seize  and  maintain  the  initiative  through  constant 
pressure  against  kno-rfn  or  suspected  terrorist  organizations  and 
infrastructure . 

As  USSOCOM's  role  expands,  this  will  generate  changes  in  our  manpower, 
organizational  structure,  facilities,  equipment,  and  special  programs 
relating  to  the  expanded  responsibilities.   As  we  assess  the  specific  changes 
needed  to  meet  these  expanded  operational  requirements,  we  will  continue  to 
collaborate  with  the  other  Combatant  Commands  and  inter-^gency  partners  that 
have  key  information  operations  (10)  supporting  responsibilities  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  changing  mission  in  a  responsible,  coordinated  manner. 
COMMAND  RSLATIONdBIPS 

Our  headquarters  organization  and  activities  are  changing  dramatically 
to  fight  the  war  on  terrorism.   As  the  supported  Commander  for  planning  the 
Department's  global  war  against  terrorist  organizations,  USSOCOM  will  plan 
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and  selectively  execute  combat  missions  against  terrorists  and  terrorist 
organizations  around  the  world.   In  order  to  most  effectively  enhance  our 
ability  to  respond  as  both  a  Supported  and  Supporting  Command,  we  are 
formulating  the  integration  of  our  intelligence,  operations  and  planning,  and 
analysis  divisions  into  a  single  facility.   The  effect  will  be  a  synergy  of 
talent  into  a  single  entity  which  will  significantly  enhance  and  focus  our 
unique  war  fighting  capabilities. 

Our  planning  efforts  will  focus  on  the  development  of  recommended 
courses  of  action  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.   We  are  also  developing  the  processes  and  organizations  required  to 
collaboratively  draft,  coordinate,  and  globally  synchronize  plans  and 
operations.   These  forces  could  include  any  of  our  special  operations  forces 
or  part  of  the  Theater  Special  Operations  Command  (TSOC) ,  but  may  also 
include  conventional  forces,  as  necessary. 

During  the  execution  phase,  USSOCOM  will  conduct  detailed  planning  and 
execute  the  approved  courses  of  action  using  the  TSOC  or  a  Joint  Task  Force 
or  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  as  our  operational  and  tactical 
coordinator.   This  is  a  significant  and  transformational  change  in  strategic 
military  command  and  control  and  will  require  a  major  adaptation  of  USSOCO!*! 
headquarters  and  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commanders'  TSOCs . 

The  Geographic  Combatant  Commander's  area  of  responsibility  in  which 
the  operation  is  to  be  executed  supports  our  request  for  forces  by  providing 
operational  control  of  the  forward  deployed  forces  necessary  to  execute  the 
approved  courses  of  action,  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  deployment 
order.   USSOCOM  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  follow-on  operations  based  upon 
exploitable  intelligence  and  operational  opportunity. 

We  have  formed  a  collaborative  planning  environment  through  the 
Geographic  Combatant  Commands'  staff  and  interagency  liaisons.   The 
collaborative  planning  identifies  interagency  requirements,  issues  planning 
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guidance  as  appropriate,  reviews,  validates,  and  submits  plans  with 
recommended  delegation  of  command  relationships  for  execution  for 
Departmental  approval.   This  command  relationship  recommendation  may  not 
always  recommend  USSOCOM  as  the  supported  command,  but  may  in  fact,  recommend 
the  Geographic  Combatant  Commander  as  the  supported  Command  and  USSOCOM  will 
remain  in  its  traditional  rols  as  supporting  command.   In  that  instance, 
during  planning,  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commands'  staff  (designated  as  the 
supported  command  for  execution)  determines  the  forces,  tactics,  methods, 
procedures,  and  communications  for  employment.   During  execution,  the 
Geographic  Combatant  Command's  staff  executes  the  approved  courses  of  action, 
collaborates  with  USSOCOM,  and  provides  post-operation  assessments.   The 
Geographic  Combatant  Command  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  follow-on  operations 
based  upon  exploitable  actionable  intelligence  and  operational  opportunity. 

USSOCOM' s  traditional  role  of  a  "supporting"  command;  responsible  for 
providing  trained  and  equipped  SOF  to  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commanders  is 
thus  a  "supported  command  for  planning"  and,  when  necessary,  "supported 
command  for  execution"  within  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commands'  areas  of 
responsibility.  Under  these  circumstances  --  supporting  or  supported  for 
execution  --a  flexible  command  relationship  structure  that  exploits  the 
command  and  control  capabilities  already  present  in  the  Geographic  Combatant 
Commanders'  staff.   This  will  enable  us  to  prosecute  missions  supporting  the 
war  on  terrorism  will  allow  USSOCOM  to  focus  our  energies. 
TRANSITION  AKD  SHARING  OF  SOF  EMPLOYMENT  TASKINGS 

SOF  are  traditionally  small,  highly  trained,  specifically  organized, 
and  uniquely  equipped  to  perform  m.issions  conventional  forces  are  not 
trained,  organized,  or  equipped  to  perform.   To  better  focus  our  efforts  in 
the  war  on  terrorism,  the  Department  and  USSOCOM  are  conducting  reviews  of 
the  SOF  principal  missions  and  collateral  activities  in  order  to  identify  the 
mission  employment  taskings  currently  performed  by  SOF  that  could  be 
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transitioned  or  shared  with  our  conventional  force  partners  or  other 
governmental  agencies.   Our  measuring  stick  is  those  missions,  tasks,  and 
activiciee  as  they  pertain  to  access,  intelligence  development,  and 
operational  preparation  to  prosecute  combat  operations  in  the  war  on 
terrorism.   SOF  routinely  consider  leveraging  conventional  forces  and 
interagency  partners  to  perform  certain  missions.   However,  if  a  mission  task 
does  not  align  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war  on  terrorism,  or  provide 
access  to  a  significant  area  or  objective,  SOF  have  the  ability  to  transition 
or  load-share  these  tasks  with  conventional  forces.   Examples  of  this  load- 
sharing  are  the  Georgia  Train  and  Equip  missions  and  personal  security  detail 
for  Afghanistan's  President  Karzai,  which  were  transitioned  to  conventional 
forces  or  other  government  agencies  --  seamlessly.   Future  SOF  deployments 
should  identify  at  the  time  of  deployment  a  conventional  force  to  be  prepared 
to  assume  the  mission  taskings  as  they  are  identified  and  when  the  unique 
capabilities  of  SOF  are  no  longer  required,  both  operational  and  support. 
The  transition  of  SOF  employment  taskings  to  a  conventional  force,  while 
prioritizing  and  focusing  all  SOF  deployments,  in  coordination  with 
Geographic  Combatant  Commanders,  is  essential  to  our  continued  success  in 
planning  and  executing  the  war  on  terrorism. 
STRATEGIC  CHALLENGES  AND  RISK 

We  know  that  current  terrorist  networks  are  linked  with  non- state 
actors  with  very  different  local  strategies  but  mutually  self-supporting 
goals.   These  nodes  operate  across  international  boundaries,  spanning  and 
circumventing  current  geographic  constructs.   The  imprecise  nature  of 
terrorist  goals  and  the  ambiguous  international  environment  have  nullified 
traditional  responses.   This  dangerous  mix  catapults  the  need  for  an 
extremely  sophisticated  joint,  interagency,  combined  and  coalition  strategy 
to  unparalleled  levels,  which  currently  challenge  our  Nation  to  unprecedented 
levels . 
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Global  access  is  '/itai  no  the  preservation  of  U.S.  national  security 
and  SOF  must  have  the  ability  to  access  and  operate  anywhere  in  the  world,  in 
any  mission  environment,  from  benign  to  hostile.   SOF  maintain  access  and  an 
understanding  of  local  issues  through  geographic  orientation,  cultural 
acuity,  and  continued  forward  presence  and  security  cooperation.   Although 
theater  security  cooperation  events  provide  SOF  access  to  most  parts  of  the 
world,  SOF  must  retain  the  ability  to  operate  where  U.S.  forces  may  be 
unwelcomed  or  opposed  through  unconventional  warfare  methods.   Potential 
adversaries  are  acquiring  weapons  and  developing  asymmetric  capabilities  to 
deny  United  States  forces  access  to  critical  theaters  of  operations  in  a 
crisis.   As  first  responders  --  global  scouts,  pathfinders,  and  door  openers 
--  SOF  set  the  stage  for  follow  on  forces. 

The  risks  facing  USSOCOM  include  Operational  Risk  during  preparation  of 
the  battlespace  encompassing  Force  Management  Risk,  and  Future  Challenges 
Risk.   Operational  Risk  is  the  ability  of  a  force  to  achieve  military 
objectives  in  a  near-term  conflict  or  other  contingency.   Force  Management 
Risk  is  t.he  ability  to  recruit,  train,  retain,  and  equip  sufficient  numbers 
of  quality  personnel  and  sustain  the  readiness  of  the  force  while 
accomplishing  its  many  operational  tasks.   And,  lastly,  Future  Challenges 
Risk,  refers  to  the  ability  to  invest  in  new  capabilities  and  develop  new 
operational  concepts  needed  to  dissuade  or  defeat  mid-  to  long-term  military 
challenges . 

Like  the  Services,  SOF  have  reduced  operational  risk  by  reallocating 
resources  from  its  modernization  and  recapitalization  accounts  to  fund 
current  readiness.   Nevertheless,  SOF  will  require  significant  enhancements 
in  capability,  capacity  and  speed  of  response  enhancements  to  meet  all 
priorities.   SOF  may  have  to  accept  operational  risk  in  some  areas  in  order 
to  build  new  operational  capabilities.   Some  key  issues  associated  with 
operational  risk  include;  sizing  the  force  to  conduct  effective  operations. 
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optimizing  basing  to  support  strategic  objectives,  and  improving  SOF  strike 
and  mobility  capabilities. 

In  many  respects  force  management  risk  is  the  most  critical  problem 
facing  SOF.  The  special  operations  community  must  retain  its  experienced  and 
seasoned  personnel  to  gain  the  significant  return  on  investments  made  in  the 
areas  of  assessment,  selection,  training,  and  education.   For  example, 
today's  Green  Beret  is  the  only  operational  specialty  that  requires  a  foreign 
language  for  qualification  -  a  critical  skill  that  must  be  retained  as  we 
posture  for  future  operations.   Some  key  issues  associated  with  force 
management  risk  include:  retention  of  mid-  and  senior-  grade  personnel  and 
growing  the  force  to  meet  current  as  well  as  emerging  operational 
requirements . 

Dealing  with  future  challenges  will  require  force  transformation  — 
where  these  challenges  can  be  overcome  by  using  fundamentally  different 
organizations,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  than  those  used  by  today's 
forces.   Some  key  issues  associated  with  Future  Challenge  Risk  include 
improving  trans -regional  information  capabilities  to  support  global 
operations;  building  a  linguistically,  culturally  and  ethnically  diverse 
force;  improving  capabilities  to  operate  for  extended  periods  in  ant i -access 
environments;  providing  force  protection  in  adverse  environments;  improving 
ground-directed  fire  support;  and  improving  capabilities  to  operate  in  urban 
environments . 
TRANSFORMATION  ANC  REORGANIZATION 

SOF  must  continue  to  operate  effectively  in  joint,  combined,  and 
interagency  environments  while  also  fusing  capabilities  that  reflect  U.S. 
political,  military,  economic,  intellectual,  technical,  and  cultural 
strengths  into  a  comprehensive  approach  to  future  challenges.  USSOCOM, 
therefore,  embraces  the  process  of  transformation  in  a  disciplined  manner 
that  allows  the  command  to  move  towards  its  goal  of  full-spectrum,  integrated 
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SOF.  Our  use  of  full -spectrum,  integrated  SOF  will  allow  us  to  tap  into 
diverse  areas,  such  as  commercial  information  technologies,  utilization  of 
space,  biomedicine,  environmental  science,  organizational  design  and 
commercial  research  and  development.   All  aspects  of  SOF  -  the  organization, 
force  structure,  platforms,  equipment,  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques, 
procedures,  and  missions  —  must  continuously  transform  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  seize  the  opportunities  manifested  by  change. 

As  we  develop  the  tools  to  conduct  our  expanded  mission  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism,  we  must  transform  our  headquarters  into  one  that  includes 
the  traditional  train,  organize,  and  equip  mission  with  the  capability  to 
plan  and  execute  the  warfight  against  terrorism.   Our  component  commands  face 
this  same  challenge.   Some  areas  already  being  addressed  include  the  growth 
in  our  warfighting  staff  to  build  an  organization  oriented  on  the  expanded 
mission  of  an  operational  headquarters  without  degrading  the  necessary  work 
of  our  resourcing  auid  acquisition  headquarters.   We  have  also  developed  a  24- 
hour  joint  operations  center  with  the  connectivity  to  work  with  the 
Geographic  Combatant  Commanders  and  the  TSOCs  and  a  Campaign  Support  Group 
from  a  myriad  of  commands  and  interagency  partners.   In  the  near  future  we 
will  see  these  activities  consolidated  into  a  "state  of  the  art"  warfighting 
center. 

The  21st  century  SOF  warrior  —  selectively  recruited  and  assessed, 
mature,  superbly  trained  and  led  —  will  remain  the  key  to  success  in  special 
operations.  These  warriors  must  be  capable  of  conducting  strategic  operations 
in  all  tactical  environments  —  combining  a  warrior  ethos  with  language 
proficiency,  cultural  awareness,  political  sensitivity,  and  the  ability  to 
maximize  information  age  technology.   We  must  also  have  the  intellectual 
agility  to  conceptualize  creative,  yet  useful,  solutions  to  ambiguous 
problems,  and  provide  a  coherent  set  of  choices  to  the  Combatant  Coromeinds  or 
Joint  Force  Commander. 
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People  will  always  re-nain  the  most  important  component  of  SOF 
capability.   However,  future  SOF  will  use  technological  advances  more 
effectively.  Technology  improvements  will  allow  commanders  to  track  and 
communicate  discretely  with  SOF  in  the  field.   Improvements  in  unmanned 
vehicle  technologies  will  provide  better  precision  fire,  force  protection, 
personnel  recovety,  and  logistics  support.   SOF  must  develop  new  competencies 
and  enhance  existing  ones  in  support  cf  critical  national  requirements, 
including  the  ability  to  locate,  tag,  and  track  mobile  targets  and  support 
trans -regional  information  operations. 

USSOCOM  is  focused  on  providing  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
intelligence  support  to  our  tactical  commanders  and  deployed  forces.   We  do 
this  by  leveraging  national,  theater,  and  Service  intelligence  resources  with 
our  SOF-peculiar  systems  and  intelligence  professionals. 

USSOCOM  continues  to  transform  our  PSYOP  force  structure  and 
capabilities  to  improve  our  support  to  Geographic  Combatant  Commander's 
influence  initiatives,  and  on-going  military  operations.   Lessons  learned 
from  multiple  contingency  operations,  including  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM, 
identified  a  requirement  to  increase  our  PSYOP  force  structure  to  meet  the 
dem.ands  of  the  Geographic  Combatant  Commanders.   The  Department  of  the  Army 
agreed  to  crosswalk  the  necessary  manpower  in  order  to  activate  two 
additional  Active  Duty  and  four  Reserve  Geographic  PSYOP  Companies.   To 
modernize  our  PSYOP  force  we  are  proposing  an  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstration  (ACTD)  that  will  explore  emerging  technologies  to  increase  the 
dissemination  range  of  our  PSYOP  products  into  denied  areas  and  develop  state 
of  the  art  PSYOP  analytical  planning  tools.   We  are  also  modernizing  our 
PSYOP  EC-130E  COMMANDO  SOLO  television  and  radio  broadcast  aircraft  by  cross- 
decking  the  EC-130E  into  the  newer  EC-130J  model. 

We  have  also  developed  a  new  construct  in  joint  warfighting  with  the 
fusion  of  a  Marine  Corps  USSOCOM  Detachment  into  one  of  our  Naval  Special 
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Warfare  Squadrons.   Naval  Special  Warfare  Command  (NSWC)  continues  to  pioneer 
U.S.  Navy  warfighting  capabilities  to  support  special  operations  in  the  War 
on  Terrorism.   NSWC  is  the  lead  agent  on  the  establishment  of  the  SOF  module 
on  the  Littoral  Combat  Ship  (LCS)  and  evaluating  SOF  modifications  for  U.S. 
Navy  rotary  wing  programs.   In  addition,  NSWC's  transformation  efforts 
include  unprecedented  experimentation  in  the  new  SSGN  conversion  effort.   Our 
Naval  Special  Warfare  component  is  also  collaborating  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  pursue  technologies  and  concepts  to  find,  fix,  and  finish  non- 
state  threats  such  as  the  global  War  on  Terrorism. 

USSOCOM  and  the  Marines  have  signed  an  agreement  to  establish  the 
initial  Marine  Corps  force  contribution  to  SOF,  which  will  jointly  train  and 
deploy  with  naval  special  warfare  in  the  Spring  of  2004. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  improvement  of  SOF  training, 
education,  and  experience  contributes  to  the  development  of  SOF's  capability. 
Doctrine,  organization,  and  materiel  factors  have  additive  value  to  the 
force;  leadership  and  personnel  factors,  however;  exponentially  multiply 
investments  in  doctrine,  organization,  and  materiel.   As  training,  education, 
and  experience  influence  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  leadership,  these 
variables  have  the  greatest  long-term  effect  on  SOF  capabilities.   In  order 
to  maintain  strategic  flexibility  and  maximize  the  likelihood  of  operational 
success,  SOF  will  increase  their  commitment  to  "train  for  certainty,  educate 
for  uncertainty." 

USSOCOM' s  expanded  mission  and  organizational  changes  constitute  a  new 
vector  that  will  require  a  continual  effort  to  refine  our  Transformation 
Roadmap  based  on  this  new  azimuth.   USSOCOM  will  be  a  hybrid  of  the 
Geographic  Combatant  Commanders  and  a  specified  command  for  Special 
Operations  support.  More  than  ever,  our  transformation  is  truly  a  process, 
not  a  destination. 
BUDGET  AND  ACQUISITION 
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One  of  Che  strengths  of  the  command,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Major  Force  Program  (MPP)  ,  MFP-11,  for 
SOP  along  with  the  requisite  acquisition  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  (RDT&E)  authority.   It  is  a  powerful  tool  that  allows  us,  as  you 
know,  to  quickly  meet  the  solider,  sailor,  or  airman's  equipment  needs.   This 
is  accomplished  by  a  world  class  acquisition  center  at  Tampa,  made  up  of 
folks  who  live  by  some  very  specific  and  exacting  acquisition  principles. 
Our  fundamental  acquisition  strategy  is  to  rapidly  field  the  80  percent 
solution  while  working  with  the  warfighters  and  industry  to  continue  to 
address  the  last  20  percent. 

Our  expanded  role  in  the  war  on  terrorism  has  resulted  in  expanded 
resources  as  the  Department  recognized  the  challenges  confronting  SOF  and  the 
Nation.    Our  FY04  budget  request  is  $6,735  million,   1.8  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget.    A  summary  and  some  highlights  of  SOF's  FY04 
request  is  provided  below. 
Military  Personnel 

Today,  the  relative  health  of  the  special  operations  community  remains 
strong.   The  long-term  stabilization  of  our  health  depends  upon  continued 
efforts  to  ensure  our  people  experience  a  quality  of  life  commensurate  with 
their  hard  work  and  their  dedication  to  duty.   Increased  pay  and  allowances 
and  special  pays  are  crucial  to  the  continued  health  of  our  community.    It 
is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  improve  military  pay  and  allowances  and 
fund  the  Reserve  Component  military  pay  for  additional  schools  as  well  as 
training  days  necessary  for  Reserve  Component  SOF  Military  Personnel 
(MILPERS)  requirements.   Congressional  support  is  a  powerful  signal  to  our 
deserving  men  and  women  and  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  our  future 
health  and  readiness. 

The  total  SCF  end  strength  for  FY04  will  grow  to  49,848  manpower 
resources  with  about  one-third  of  our  military  manpower  in  Reserve  Component 
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units.   Thanks  to  the  Department's  recognition  of  a  need  for  more  SOF,  and 
the  Services'  cross -walking  end  strength  to  SOF,  we  will  see  an  end  strength 
increase  of  3,869  over  the  next  five  years. 

This  end  strength  growth  primarily  supports  the  manning  requirements  to 
wage  the  global  war  on  terrorism.   The  increases  are  focused  on  fixed  and 
rotary-wing  aviation,  SEAL  Teams,  Civil  Affairs  (CA) ,  PSYOP,  TSOCs,  and 
support  to  USSOCOM  as  the  supported  combatant  commander  in  the  war  on 
terrorism.   While  USSOCOM  budgets  for  SOF  personnel,  the  Services  execute  the 
funds.   For  FY04  our  MILPAY  request  totals  $2,210.8  million. 
Operation  and  Maintenance    (O&ti) 

Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  is  the  heart  of  maintaining  SOF 
operational  readiness.   O&M  includes  the  day-to-day  costs  of  SOF  unit  mission 
activities,  such  as  civilian  pay,  travel,  airlift,  special  operations- 
peculiar  equipment,  equipment  maintenance,  minor  construction,  fuel, 
consumable  supplies,  spares  and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  headquarters  functions  of  USSOCOM  and  its  Service  components. 
Our  FYC4  O&M  request  is  $1,994.1  million.   An  additional  $12  million  supports 
SOF  from,  MFP-3  (command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence  [C4I])  O&M 
funds . 

Operating  forces  include  the  necessary  resources  for  SOF  tactical  units 
and  organizations,  including  costs  directly  associated  with  unit  training, 
deployments,  and  participation  in  contingency  operations.  Resources  support 
civilian  and  military  manpower,,  SOF  peculiar  and  support  equipment,  fielding 
of  SOF  equipment,  routine  operating  expenses,  and  necessary  facilities. 
Procurement 

Along  with  the  authority  to  budget  and  program  for  SOF  activities, 
USSOCOM  also  has  the  authority  to  develop  and  acquire  Special  Operations 
peculiar  equipment  to  prepare  SOF  to  carry  out  their  assigned  missions.   This 
provides  the  warfighter  with  the  tools  necessary  to  fight  not  only  the  most 
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committed  industrial  age  power,  but  also  the  means  to  fight  entities  that 
would  and  could  wield  influence  through  terror  by  any  means.   USSOCOM's  FY04 
Procurement  request  is  $1,978.3  million,  an  increase  of  over  $1  billion  over 
the  amount  appropriated  in  FY03.   Speaking  of  FYOS,  we  would  like  to  thank 
Congress  for  the  procurement  increases  received  -  over  $137  million  - 
including  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund. 

The  current  state  of  SOF  capabilities  is  strong,  but  to  meet  the 
evolving  capabilities  of  potential  adversaries,  we  must  invest  now  to  ensure 
reliable  support  for  the  Defense  Strategy.   USSOCOM's  aim  in  pursuing 
technological  transformation  is  to  guarantee  our  forces  remain  relevant  to 
any  fight,  and  ensure  we  minimize  risk  to  our  Nation's  vital  interests. 

To  enhance  our  force  projection  capabilities,  we  must  continue  to 
invest  in  programs  to  improve  strategic  mobility,  force  protection,  research 
and  development,  and  information  dominance. 

Our  Air  Force  Special  Operations  rotary-wing  capabilities  must  remain 
safe,  sustainable  and  relevant.  We  are  working  to  ensure  the  airworthiness 
and  defensive  system  capabilities  of  our  MH-53  helicopters  to  allow  them  to 
fly  in  the  threat  environments  they  face  on  the  battlefield. 

The  heart  of  our  future  rotary  wing  capability  as  we  transform  Air 
Force  special  operations  to  the  CV-22  is  the  rotary-Wing  upgrades  and 
sustainment  funding  provided  for  critical  improvements  to  our  Army  special 
operations  aircraft.   These  aircraft  must  be  capable  of  operating  at  extended 
ranges  under  adverse  weather  conditions  to  infiltrate,  reinforce,  and  extract 
SOF.   The  FY04  budget  provides  ongoing  survivability,  reliability, 
maintainability,  and  operational  upgrades  as  well  as  procurement  and 
sustainment  costs  for  fielded  rotary  wing  aircraft  and  subsystems  to  include 
forward-basing  of  MH-47  helicopters.   In  FY04 ,  the  Department  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  mitigate  our  most  pressing  problems  associated  with  SOF 
low  density/high  demand  rotary  wing  assets.   In  particular,  the  MH-47 
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inventory  was  increased  by  16  aircraft  in  FY04  by  diverting  CH-47D  aircraft 
from  the  Army's  service  life  extension  program  (SLEP)  production  line  to  the 
SOF  MH-47C  production  line  to  help  alleviate  USSOCOM's  critical  vertical  lift 
shortfall  due  to  battle  damages.   We  are  grateful  to  the  Army  for  their 
support.   The  MH-60  fleet  begins  a  major  program  in  FY04  to  extend  its  useful 
life,  which  will  significantly  upgrade   our  MH-60  fleet.   Improvements  to 
both  fleets  will  enhance  SOF's  ability  to  conduct  both  medium  and  long  range 
penetration  into  denied  or  sensitive  areas.   These  programs  will  keep  our 
Army  rotary  wing  relevant  well  past  2020. 

The  command  is  committed  to  the  CV-22  aircraft  and  its  unique 
capabilities.   We  will  continue  to  assure  the  CV-22  is  safe,  reliable,  and 
maintainable  for  SOF  forces.   The  long-range,  high  speed,  vertical  lift  CV-22 
fills  a  iong-standing  SOF  mission  requirement  not  met  by  any  other  existing 
fixed  or  rotary  wing  platform.   The  Nav-/  is  the  lead  Service  for  the  joint  V- 
22  program  and  is  responsible  for  managing  and  funding  the  development  of  the 
baseline  V-22,  Osprey.   The  Air  Force  will  procure  and  provide  the  fielding 
of  50  CV-22  aircraft  and  purchase  ser/ice  common  support  equipment  for 
USSOCOM.   Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  will  be  conducted  as  soon 
as  practical,  after  Developmental  Test  is  complete.   The  support  we  have 
received  from  the  Department  for  an  additional  test  aircraft  will 
significantly  reduce  the  technical  and  schedule  risk  for  this  "flagship" 
program.   USSOCOM  will  continue  to  fund  the  procurement,  of  SOF  peculiar 
systems  for  the  CV-22  such  as  the  terrain  following/terrain  avoidance  radar, 
and  electronic  and  infrared  v/arfare  suites. 

The  FY04  AC-i30U  Gunship  program  continues  modification  of  four 
additional  C-130H's  into  the  gunship  inventory.   C-130  modification  programs 
provide  for  numerous  survivability  and  capability  modifications  to  our  C-130 
fleet.   The  Department  accelerated  the  MC-130H  Combat  Talon  II  aerial 
refueling  modifications  to  FY04  because  this  capability  is  crucial  to  the  war 
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on  terrorism.   In  addition,  the  Air  Force  is  providing  USSOCOM  10  additional 
C-130HS  to  convert  to  MC-130HS.   This  increased  capability  will  make  up  for 
attrition  losses,  enable  SOF  to  forward-station  additional  rapid  mobility 
assets,  and  allow  us  to  assure  our  allies  through  increased  forward  presence. 
In  FY04 ,  we  will  continue  programs  including  the  Directed  Infrared  Counter 
Measure  (DIRCM)  Laser  and  several  modifications  to  cur  COMMANDO  SOLO  fleet. 

The  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  is  a  specially  designed 
combatant  submarine  that  will  provide  clandestine  undersea  mobility  for  SOF 
personnel  and  their  mission  support  equipment.   The  ASDS  is  capable  of 
operating  in  a  wide  range  of  threat  environments  and  environmental  extremes, 
providing  increased  range,  payload,  communications,  loiter  capability  and 
protection  of  SOF  personnel  from  the  elements  during  transit.  The  ASDS 
provides  a  quantum  leap  in  our  undersea  mobility  capability.   ASDS  boat  #l's 
Initial  Operational  Capability  is  planned  for  third-quarter,  FY03 .   In  FY04, 
program  activities  for  the  ASDS  will  continue  to  focus  on  procurement  of  long 
lead  material  items  to  support  ASDS  boat  #2  fabrications  and  the  development 
of  technology  improvements  in  the  areas  of  sensors,  cameras  and 
communications.   The  ASDS  is  the  only  capability  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  ASDS,  USSOCOM  remains  committed  to  the  Navy's  SSGN 
program,  converting  four  OHIO  Class  Ballistic  Missile  Submarines  into  dual 
role  Strike/SOF  platforms  that  will  provide  SOF  with  unprecedented  worldwide 
access  for  both  the  ASDS  and  the  SEAL  Delivery  Vehicle.   The  transformational 
changes  incorporated  into  the  SSGN  will  allow  SOF  to  deploy  a  larger  and  more 
flexible  force  package  than  has  ever  been  possible.   Additionally,  the 
command,  control  and  communications  capabilities  designed  into  these 
platforms  will  permit  SOF  to  operate  independent  from,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  any  land  or  sea-based  Joint  Task  Force. 
Research,  development,  Test  and  Evaluation    (RDT&B) 
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We  must  continue  to  invest  in  making  our  SOF  more  capable  in  all 
environments.   Our  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  activities  focus  on 
exploiting  technologies  to  improve  SOF  Command,  Control,  Communications, 
Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C4I) ,  mobility,  weapons,  and  survivability.  Our 
R5.D  program,  while  modest,  is  producing  great  capability  enhancement 
products.  USSOCOM's  FY04  RDT&E  request  is  $440.4  million,  as  compared  to 
$512.5  million  in  FY03. 

Two  examples  of  capability  enhancement  products  are  our  National 
Systems  Support  to  SOF  and  our  Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstration  programs. 

The  National  Systems  Support  to  SOF  project  is  successfully  integrating 
national  intelligence  systems  capabilities  into  the  SOF  force  structure.  For 
example,  the  project  is  rapidly  transitioning  Blue  Force  Tracking  equipment 
from  development  to  operational  use  by  SOF  deployed  in  OPERATION  ENDURING 
FREEDOM.   These  systems  enable  command  and  control  elements,  as  well  as 
combat  search  and  rescue  elements,  to  identify  and  track  friendly  forces. 
They  also  significantly  increase  our  capability  to  execute  surgical  strike 
missions  in  the  proximity  of  friendly  forces  by  providing  an  effective  means 
to  distinguish  between  friendly  and  enemy  forces. 

The  Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  ACTD  evaluates  the  military  utility 
of  a  tactical  directed  energy  weapon  on  the  battlefield  to  provide  support  to 
the  war  fighter.  A  directed  energy  weapon  has  inherent  performance 
capabilities  that  can  support  extremely  precise  and  selectable  strikes, 
effects  and  lethality,  and  multi-axis  engagements.   In  FY04  program 
activities  will  focus  on  design  completion  of  an  objective  ATL  system, 
procurement  of  long  lead  material  items,  and  begin  the  Military  Utility 
Assessment  (MUA)  using  ATL  simulations  and  component  hardware  testing  in 
conjunction  with  military  exercises. 
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We  are  working  on  an  array  of  inprovements  across  our  mission  areas, 
including:  improved  body  armor  and  chemical  protecCion,  advances  in  gunship 
armaments,  developing  and  leveraging  Information  Operations  (10)  tools. 
USSOCOM's  primary  success  has  always  been  ensuring  we  select  the  right  people 
and  train  them  for  innovation:  we  equip  the  warrior,  not  man  the  equipment. 
We  clearly  recognize  that  the  modern  battlefield  is  comprised  of  land,  air, 
sea,  space  and  the  virtual  domains.  10  has  the  potential  to  help  SOF 
operators  remain  undetectable  in  hostile  area  --  a  critical  element  in  most 
SOF  missions.   We  intend  to  actively  pursue  10  capabilities  and  develop 
standing  authority  to  employ  these  capabilities  when  needed.  This  will 
improve  SOF  effectiveness  and  access  to  previously  denied  environments,  and 
dissuade  potential  competitors  from  engaging  even  if  they  perceive 
quantitative  advantage. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  development  programs  have  or  will  make  a 
real  difference  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.   The  Kulti-Band  Intra-Team 
Radio  (MBITR)  radio  provides  a  small,  lightweight,  software  reprogrammable 
handheld  radio  capable  of  providing  both  secure  and  clear  voice  and  data 
communications  over  100  selectable  channels.   Thanks  to  support  from  the 
Department  and  Congress,  USSOCOM  has  been  able  to  accelerate  fielding  of 
these  radios  to  our  forces. 

Another  program  worthy  of  mention  is  the  hemostatic  bandage.   The 
development  and  rapid  fielding  of  the  hemostatic  dressing  embodies  the  first 
of  our  SOF  truths  -  that  humans  are  more  important  than  hardware.   The  family 
of  hemostatic  dressings,  which  include  the  fibrin  and  chitosen  dressings, 
were  not  due  for  fielding  until  2007,  but  with  the  heroic  actions  and 
ultimate  sacrifices  of  SOF  in  Afghanistan,  USSOCOM  focused  on  accelerated 
fielding  of  these  dressings.   Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Department,  the  Services,  and  other  Combatant  Commands,  this  revolutionary 
medical  technology  was  catapulted  from  the  research  laboratory  to  the  field 
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five  years  ahead  of  schedule.   These  dressings  stop  the  bleeding  almost 
effectively  as  surgical  closure  of  a  wound.   We  aim  to  put  this  technology 
into  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  hoping  to  end  preventable  hemorrhage  on  the 
battlefield. 
Military  Construction 

USSOCOM's  military  constiruction  efforts  ensure  our  highly  specialized 
SOF  personnel  and  equipment  are  provided  a  modern  array  of  SOF  training, 
maintenance,  operational,  and  command  and  control  facilities  to  successfully 
execute  SOF  missions.   USSOCOM  relies  on  the  Services  to  provide  community 
support  facilities  and  programs  construction  only  for  facilities  directly 
contributing  to  SOF  training,  readiness  and  operational  capabilities. 
USSOCOM's  FY04  MILCON  request  is  $99.4  million  for  12  projects. 
CONCLCSZOM 

Now  and  in  the  future,  SOF  continue  to  improve  their  ability  to  execute 
the  war  on  terrorism,  while  remaining  ready  to  deal  equally  with  demands  of 
both  our  warfighting  and  peacetime  roles.   SOF  will  be  deliberate  in  its 
transformation  to  ensure  continued  support  to  critical  national  requirements. 

But  let  us  never  forget  those  who  have  paid  the  last  full  measure.   We  want 
to  acknowledge  the  i^   men  and  women  killed  in  direct  support  of  our  Nation's 
response  to  terrorists  since  October  2001  and  others  lost  or  wounded  in 
combat  operations  to  ensure  their  skills  were  honed  and  ready  for  the  next 
fight.   VJe  face  adversaries  who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life.   In  response, 
SOF  will  not  rest  until  we  have  achieved  victory  in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  state  of  SOF  and  for  your 
continued  support  of  our  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen,  Marines,  and  civilians; 
the  men  aind  women  of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command. 
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OPERATION  TEMPO 


Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Holland,  much  has  been  said  about  the  fabulous  job  that 
has  been  done  by  Special  Operations  Forces.  Many  of  us  have  read 
reports  as  well  as  had  communications  with  you,  General  Holland, 
and  others.  It  is  remarkable  what  Special  Ops  have  accomplished 
in  Afghanistan.  Forty-nine  days  after  spending  a  little  time  there 
and  moving  around  a  bit,  Kandahar  fell,  and  we  all  watched  with 
great  interest  at  the  reaction,  not  just  of  your  colleagues  in  arms 
in  Afghanistan,  but  indeed  the  world  began  to  pay  a  very  special 
attention. 

It  was  equally  impressive  to  see  what  our  Special  Operations 
Forces  were  able  to  accomplish  in  Iraq  in  a  very,  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstance, having  a  huge  impact  in  setting  the  tone  for  a  magnifi- 
cent success  there. 

We  have  all,  my  colleagues,  read  of  the  role  Special  Operations 
Forces  played  in  the  freeing  of  our  prisoner  of  war  from  that  hos- 
pital, Jessica  Lynch,  a  phenomenal  reflection  of  the  best  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  accurate,  but  if  it  is  accurate,  it  cer- 
tainly struck  my  heart  and  is  a  reflection  of  what  we  are  about  as 
we  discovered  that  we  had  a  POW  in  a  hospital  and  the  homework 
was  done  to  get  a  lot  of  assistance,  by  the  way,  not  only  under- 
standing the  design  of  the  hospital,  the  number  of  forces  that  were 
inside,  but  one  of  our  people  walked  in  the  room,  and  taking  off 
some  kind  of  cover  said  "Ma'am,  I  am  a  U.S.  soldier."  I  understand 
she  said,  "I  am  a  U.S.  soldier,  too,  son,"  or  something  like  that.  We 
are  all  in  this  together.  Fabulous  reflection. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  know  that  you  were  pushed  to  the 
wall  as  we  went  through  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  with  a  very  siz- 
able percentage  of  your  people  deployed.  The  OPTEMPO  is  a  crit- 
ical problem  that  you  face  as  you  move  forward  from  here.  We 
want  to  explore  questions  like,  what  is  this  OPTEMPO  doing  to  our 
troops?  Do  we  have  the  numbers  in  place  and  the  prospects  of  in- 
creasing those  numbers  to  meet  some  of  the  challenges  that  are 
just  ahead  of  us?  We  want  to  know  more  as  we  look  at  your  budget 
about  the  equipment  problems,  et  cetera.  The  members  will  help 
me  explore  that.  The  reason  for  today  is  to  have  them  ask  many 
of  those  questions  and  begin  the  process  of  looking  very  carefully 
at  what  is  a  very  significant  adjustment  in  your  budget  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  significant  adjustment  in  all  of  our  perception 
of  your  mission,  a  very  significant  change. 

Before  I  go  to  the  other  members  for  questions,  I  wonder  if  you 
will  bear  with  me,  General.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  call 
upon  Sergeant  Mike  Mcllheny.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  Chinese 
name  when  I  talked  to  him  earlier  and  told  him  my  mother's  name 
was  O'Farrell.  But,  Mike,  among  other  things  in  Afghanistan,  lost 
an  arm.  He  is  continuing  his  service  with  us  in  spite  of  many  a 
challenge,  and  perhaps  could  share  with  us  his  impression  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  and  just  how  our  troops  feel  about  their  role  and 
mission  from  your  perspective. 

Sergeant  McIlheny.  Well,  sir,  it  is  really  quite  simple.  All  the 
men  and  women  that  I  have  met  in  Special  Operations  want  to  be 
successful,  and  this  is  a  place  that  we  can  go  to  be  successful.  Ev- 
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eryone  there  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  travel  around  the  world 
and  see  the  different  countries  and  the  different  cultures,  and,  you 
know,  the  bottom  line  is  we  love  this  country.  We  want  to  help 
those  people.  Cultures  are  relative  to  who  you  talk  to,  but  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Services,  and  in  the  Special  Operations  as  well, 
will  sacrifice  whatever  it  takes  to  maintain  this  life  we  have  here. 
And  simply  put,  I  mean,  that  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  discus- 
sions, but  that  is  it,  and  I  love  this  country  and  I  don't  have  any 
regrets.  And  I  would  do  it  again.  And  all  the  men  and  women  that 
I  serve  with  I  am  sure  would  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  son,  I  didn't  give  3'ou  any  forewarning  that  I 
was  going  to  call  on  you.  It  is  a  little  dangerous  to  have  a  young 
Sergeant  be  that  articulate  off  the  top — maybe  you  will  be  running 
for  office  here.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us,  sir. 

We  have  referenced  by  way  of  Jack  Murtha  comments  from  Mas- 
ter Chief  Rogers.  I  went  to  Alaska  a  year  or  so  ago  and  saw  some 
of  those  SEALs  being  trained  up  there.  I  wasn't  going  to  ask  you 
for  extended  remarks,  but  indeed  I  would  be  very,  very  interested 
in  your  comments  about  Special  Operations  Forces  as  well,  and 
then  we  will  move  on  with  the  members. 

Master  Chief  ROGERS.  Thanks,  sir.  I  would  say  morale  is  high. 
You  might  ask  why  is  morale  high  if  we  are  being  stretched  as  thin 
as  some  people  say  we  are  being  stretched  and  OPTEMPO  so  high 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  reason  I  say  morale  is  high  is  because 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  military,  Special  Operations  Forces,  want 
to  do  something  meaningful,  and  they  are  doing  something  mean- 
ingful right  now.  They  want  to  feel  like  somebody  cares  about  what 
they  are  doing  over  there,  and  I  think  they  believe  that  also.  They 
want  to  feel  like  their  families  are  being  taken  care  of.  And  so  for 
all  of  those  reasons,  at  the  moment  morale  is  high. 

I  think  they  would  also  say  that  they  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  for  their  continued  support  for  things  that  affect  them 
and  their  families — things  like  pay  and  the  targeted  pay  raises  we 
have  received  the  last  couple  years,  and  other  quality  of  life  issues, 
housing  and  barracks  and  those  sorts  of  things.  So  they  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  that.  But  don't  stop. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much.  Master  Chief  Rogers.  I  might 
say  before  we  go  forward  from  here  that  for  all  here  listening,  you 
all  have  very  serious  support  within  this  subcommittee.  We  want 
to  do  eveiything  that  we  can  to  help  develop  this  shift  in  mission 
and  be  supportive  whenever  it  is  feasible.  Between  now  and  then, 
however,  we  are  in  this  war  on  terrorism,  and  many  a  challenge, 
in  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  or  very  likely  the  years  ahead. 
And  so  there  will  be  many  a  call  that  none  of  us  would  anticipate, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  provide  eveiy  possible 
line  of  support  that  is  available. 

So  with  that,  let  me  call  first  on  the  chairman  of  my  Committee 
for  questions  he  might  have  and  then  call  on  Mr.  Murtha  and  go 
from  there. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  going  to 
be  very  brief,  and  I  do  have  a  question.  General,  I  assume  that 
these  are  leaflets  that  were  distributed  throughout  the  region. 
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General  Holland.  Yes,  sir,  those  are. 

Mr.  Young.  After  Shock  and  Awe.  Could  you  tell  us  what  some 
of  these  things  say?  What  were  some  of  the  messages?  I  can  look 
at  the  pictures  but  I  can't  read  the  writing. 

General  Holland.  Well,  our  whole  message  we  put  together  in 
a  theme  and,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  theme  was 
to  ensure  that  the  people  realized  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  not  coming  in  to  occupy  their  country.  From  a  perspective 
of  America  and  the  relationship  with  Iraq,  we  want  that  to  be  a 
positive  sense. 

But  we  also  wanted  to  get  the  clear  word  out  to  the  people  that 
if  you  continued  to  support  Saddam  Hussein,  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, or  terrorist  activities,  that  we  and  the  coalition  would 
find  you  wherever  you  are  located.  We  used  these  leaflets  very  ef- 
fectively. We  already  received  input  back  that  when  people  did  not 
perform  actions  we  anticipated  they  would  perform,  they  said  the 
reason  they  didn't  is  because  they  knew  they  would  be  punished. 

The  greatest  example  was  when  our  SEALs  took  down  the  gold 
plat,  which  is  a  gas  and  oil  platform.  And  Congressman  Murtha, 
we  also  had  a  Marine  fast  team  that  came  in  as  we  secured  that. 
And  we  asked  the  people,  well,  why  did  you  allow  us  to  have  time, 
and  why  didn't  you  shut  off  the  valves?  And  what  we  found  out 
was  that  they  knew  that  because  of  what  we  had  distributed,  not 
only  the  psychological  operations  from  the  Commando  Solo  which 
was  overhead  but  also  from  the  leaflets,  that  there  was  a  strong 
message  that  the  United  States  of  America  was  sending. 

Mr.  Young.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  specifically  about  the  one  that 
shows  the  three  Iraqis  on  one  side  with  their  full  face,  on  the  other 
side  it  shows  them  with  partially  skeletal — I  couldn't  quite  figure 
out  what  that  message  was.  Does  that  mean  we  are  going  to  get 
you  if  you  don't  shape  up? 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  as  we  were  coming  in  that 
if  you  propose  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  that  you  would 
be  targeted.  And  so  it  was  a  very  subtle  message  and  a  very  hard 
message.  Now,  these  messages  that  we  send,  they  are  adjusted  as 
the  theme  evolves  during  the  war,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  message  we  send  is  appropriate  for  the  time  and  that  the 
capabilities  that  we  have  developed  within  our  Psychological  Oper- 
ations Forces  allow  them  to  adjust  with  the  current  theme. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  you  run  this  particular  effort,  the  psychological 
effort?  Was  that  run  by  Special  Operations? 

General  Holland.  Sir,  the  leaflets,  all  those  are  done  by  our  Psy- 
chological Operations  people.  You  have  probably  seen  our  places 
there  at  Fort  Bragg  where  we  have  that  distribution  capability,  and 
we  also  had  forward  deployed  capability  over  into  the  region.  And 
so  the  primary  emphasis  there  is  that  we  have  the  people  that  are 
very  culturally  aware.  They  understand  the  intent  of  what  General 
Franks  needed  to  do,  and  that  information  then  was  conveyed 
through  those  mediums  which  we  were  able  to  bring  on  from  a  Spe- 
cial Operations  standpoint,  whether  it  be  EC-130  Commando  Solos 
out  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  whether  it  be  the  leaflets  which 
were,  by  the  way,  dropped  from  B-52s,  F-16s,  F-18s  and  also  Com- 
bat C-130s.  And  also  now  in  Iraq,  we  have  broadcasting  stations 
which  are  in  Baghdad  broadcasting  today.  So  it  is  all  of  those  dif- 
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ferent  mediums,  and  all  of  those  different  mediums  are  a  part  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  it  was  a  great  effort,  and  despite  some  of  the 
naysayers  that  I  watched  on  TV,  you  all  did  a  tremendous  job. 
Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Murtha.  Do  you  have  enough  money  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  great  question  to  ask  be- 
cause we  were  a  little  concerned  before  the  last  supplemental.  We 
went  forward  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  they  realized  that 
with  our  OPTEMPO  the  way  it  was  we  would  not  have  enough 
money  to  make  it  through  the  year.  So  the  Department  requested 
and  you  in  Congress  provided  us  $531  million  until  the  FY03  sup- 
plemental came  through,  and  then  with  the  supplemental  there 
was  additional  funding  we  anticipate  about  $1.2  billion.  And  that 
will  get  us  through  the  end  of  this  year. 

So  unless  there  is  something  unforeseen,  we  feel  very  good  about 
the  supplemental,  and  we  feel  very  good  about  where  our  priorities 
were  weighed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Department  priorities 
as  they  did  that  rack-up. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  mentioned  the  National  Guard  unit  in  Harris- 
burg.  Of  course  we  fund  those  C-130s,  which  are  about  $90  million 
a  piece.  Did  it  work  well?  Did  those  guys  really — being  National 
Guard  members,  did  they  come  on  board  and  do  a  good  job? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
193rd  Special  Operations  link  for  many  years,  and  I  flash  back  to 
Panama.  Some  of  the  first  birds  that  we  were  launching  were  the 
193rd.  I  can  remember  Haiti.  They  were  there  with  us  as  well.  And 
the  same  thing  here.  We  have  not  lost  a  step.  And  the  question 
that  people  pose  to  me  is,  how  can  you  put  the  only  capability  that 
you  have  in  the  U.S.  military  with  a  National  Guard  unit?  And  I 
say  it  is  very  easy,  because  they  are  there  whenever  we  need  them. 
And  these  people  have  responded.  They  are  great  Americans.  They 
have  a  great  community,  and  they  have  great  employers.  I  have 
met  with  a  lot  of  the  employers,  and  the  satisfaction  that  they  de- 
rive is  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a  sacrifice  so  the  people  that 
work  for  them,  if  they  are  part  of  the  193rd,  that  they  can  go  do 
whatever  the  mission  is  that  our  country  calls  upon  them  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Well,  all  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  have 
done  a  good  job,  but  the  Air  Force  does  a  better  job  than  anybody 
else  integrating  people  into  the  system.  I  know  in  Desert  One  they 
went  into — the  F-16s  from  Syracuse  went  in  and  went  right  into 
combat  I  think  the  next  day,  and  they  tell  me  in  Turkey,  where 
they  were  flying  these  missions  all  the  time,  they  go  in  one  day  and 
the  next  day  they  are  flying  combat  missions.  So  it  is  marvelous 
the  way  you  are  able  to  integrate  them  and  keep  them  up  to  speed 
all  the  time. 
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V-22  AIRCRAFT 


Now,  you  mentioned  the  V-22.  The  V-22  is  all  right?  Are  there 
any  problems  with  that?  I  know  you  call  it  the  CV-22.  But  any 
problems  with  your  version  of  the  V-22? 

General  HOLLAND.  Sir,  we  are  watching  that  very  closely.  In  fact, 
I  will  let  Mr.  Schulte  discuss  a  few  things  about  that  as  well.  Right 
now  we  are  continuing  to  be  in  the  test  phase.  The  test  phase  is 
event  driven.  It  is  not  schedule  driven,  because  we  have  got  to 
make  sure,  as  we  bring  this  airplane  on  board,  that  it  is  safe,  reli- 
able and  maintainable.  And  when  we  look  at  it  from  a  SOF  per- 
spective and  I  look  at  the  environments  that  we  operate  in  and  the 
altitudes,  that  we  need  to  have  an  airplane  that  can  do  that  job 
very  safe. 

As  we  continue  to  fly  the  program,  we  have  continued  to  make 
significant  inroads,  and  I  would  tell  you  today  I  am  cautiously  opti- 
mistic. We  still  have  a  ways  to  go  on  the  MV-22  which  brings — 
the  CV-22,  which  brings  on  the  terrain-following,  terrain-avoidance 
radar.  We  still  need  to  do  the  electronic  warfare  suite,  and  we  have 
just  now  started  into  that.  So  about  another  year  fi:'om  now  I  will 
be  able  to  say  to  even  a  better  finality  how  I  really  feel  about  the 
program  all  and  all  as  far  as  being  a  Special  Operations  craft  for 
the  future. 

Right  now  we  are  cautiously  optimistic,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Schulte  give  you  an  acquisition  perspective. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Well,  General  Holland  is  exactly  right.  We  are  in 
the  test  program  now.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  we  stood  down  for 
quite  a  while  after  the  unfortunate  accidents.  The  MV-22  has  been 
fljdng  for  about  11  months  now,  back  from  shutting  down,  and  the 
CV-22  test  aircraft  at  Edwards  has  been  flying  since  September. 
So  we  are  getting  good  test  data. 

No.  7  is  the  airplane  that  is  flying  right  now.  No.  9  is  in  for  some 
mods.  It  will  start  flying  next  month.  So  we  will  have  two  CV-22 
airplanes,  test  birds.  The  one  airplane  is  basically  dedicated  to  the 
terrain  following,  terrain  avoidance  radar  testing,  which  is  very 
thorough  to  have  that  kind  of  testing  done.  CV-22  No.  9  v^ill  basi- 
cally do  the  defensive  electronics  suite  on  the  airplane,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  testing  that  we  will  be  doing. 

One  thing  you  will  see  us  asking  for  this  year  is  a  change  in 
some  money.  It  was  decided  by  the  Department  that  as  a  risk  re- 
duction measure  we  ought  to  have  a  third  test  airplane  for  CV-22. 
There  are  MA^-22s  right  now  that  are  parked  and  aren't  being  used 
until  some  of  the  mods  can  get  done.  And  so  we  are  going  to  take 
one  of  those  MV-22s,  mod  that  into  a  CV,  the  third  CV-22  test  air- 
craft, as  a  risk  reduction  measure  in  the  rest  of  our  test  program. 
The  test  program  is  going 

Mr.  MURTHA.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  V-22 
and  the  CV-22  and  what  is  the  difference  in  capability? 

Mr.  Schulte.  I  think  the  cost  is  on  the  order  of  $15  to  $20  mil- 
lion different.  The  difference  between  an  MV  and  a  CV  is  to  the 
equipment  that  is  on  the  airplane.  One  of  the  major  differences  is 
the  suite  of  integrated  RF  or  Radio  Frequency  countermeasures. 
That  is  the  ECM,  electronic  countermeasure,  system  against  radar 
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kinds  of  threats.  That  doesn't  exist  on  the  MV-22.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  subsystems  on  the  CV-22. 

The  other  complementary  system  is  an  IR  (infrared)  counter- 
measure  system  called  the  directional  infrared  countermeasures,  or 
DIRCM.  That  will  also  be  going  on  the  CV-22.  That  is  not  part  of 
the  MV-22.  There  are  other  things  different  about  it,  like  addi- 
tional fuel.  We  carry  fuel  in  the  wings  on  the  CV-22.  That  is  not 
done  on  an  MV-22.  We  have  additional  radio  capabilities,  more 
SATCOM  radios  on  there.  We  have  flight  engineers,  a  third  crew 
member  in  the  cockpit  on  a  CV-22,  because  the  workload  in  a  cock- 
pit when  you  are  doing  night  low-level  flying  is  much  higher  for 
our  air  crews  than  they  might  be  for  the  Marines.  There  is  also  a 
seat  and  a  console  for  that  flight  engineer.  We  also  have  a  station 
in  the  back  of  the  aircraft  for  the  troop  commanders,  so  guys  in  the 
back  can  have  situational  awareness  on  threats.  He  can  commu- 
nicate when  he  is  en  route  to  the  mission.  So  those  are  the  kinds 
of  changes  that  you  would  see  in  a  CV-22. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Do  you  lose  range  and  speed  when  you  load  them 
down  with  this  electronic  equipment? 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  You  lose  a  little  bit — not  speed.  The  speed  is  still 
the  same.  We  are  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  speed  and 
range.  We  are  a  little  bit  heavier  because  of  that  kind  of  equip- 
ment. We  have  a  requirement  for  a  500  nautical  mile  out  and  back 
with  a  hover,  and  we  are  meeting  that  requirement  right  now  with 
our  equipment.  Even  with  the  heavier  equipment  on  there  we  are 
meeting  that. 

POST  DEPLOYMENT  BRIEFINGS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  Special  Operations  Forces  have  come  a  long 
ways.  I  remember  when  Jack  Marsh  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  At  the  same  time  he  was  Secretary  for  Defense  and  head  of 
Special  Operations.  Your  budget  was  less  than  a  billion  dollars.  So 
you  folks  have  come  a  long  way,  and  we  are  real  proud  of  you.  But 
if  the  Chief  would  put  in  the  record  the  one  thing  I  worry  about 
is  these  guys  coming  back  from  this  long  combat,  and  the  type  of 
things  that  you  are  doing  to  keep  them  from  having  the  type  of  in- 
cidents we  had  at  Fort  Bragg.  I  know  you  haven't  had  any  in- 
stances, and  that  is  surprising  to  me,  because  if  somebody  is  in  in- 
tensive combat  like  they  are,  I  would  be  interested  in  what  you  are 
doing  differently  than  what  the  regular  military  is  doing  and  the 
problems  that  they  had  at  Fort  Bragg. 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  What  happened  at  Fort  Bragg,  we 
looked  into  that  very  carefully,  because  that  obviously  has  a  large 
impact  when  these  people  think  the  answer  is  suicide,  when  in  fact 
we  all  know  that  that  is  not  what  people  do  to  solve  their  problems. 
What  we  are  doing  this  time,  as  you  said.  Congressman  Murtha, 
we  have  not  had  any  incidents  yet,  but  the  people  are  starting  to 
come  back,  and  we  are  putting  a  lot  more  stress  on  post-deploy- 
ment briefings,  more  briefings  with  the  spouses,  and  more  involve- 
ment with  the  leadership.  Our  family  support  centers,  which  are 
throughout  our  Services,  are  also  more  engaged.  And  so  this  is  one 
of  those  things  where,  when  it  deals  with  people,  people  are  our 
most  important  asset  and  definitely  in  our  business  they  are  more 
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important  than  hardware.  We  will  continue  to  put  that  emphasis 
on  the  family  situation  as  they  return. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  compare  your  folks  an  awful  lot  with  the  ones 
who  were  in  Vietnam  where  they  had  intense  combat  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and  of  course  got  no  counseling  at  all  when  they  came 
back,  and  we  still  have  people  that  have  problems  from  that  era 
because  they  got  no  kind  of  help  at  all,  or  it  was  way  too  late  to 
have  any  impact.  So  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  try  to  al- 
leviate that  situation. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  jump  from  subject  to 
subject,  I  wonder  if  the  ranking  member  would  yield  on  that  Fort 
Bragg  question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  you  can  ask  him  to  yield  any  time  you  like,  and 
it  is  his  choice  whether  he  yields  or  not. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Well,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  we  will  proceed  member  by  member.  Please  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Well,  if  you  could.  General,  you  said  you  looked  into 
that  very  carefully.  Could  you  enlarge  on  what  you  found?  Were 
these  just  isolated  incidents?  Is  there  any  information  you  can  pro- 
vide to  the  subcommittee  that  might  be  helpful  to  us? 

General  Holland.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  had  something 
that  was  very  definitive,  but  to  tell  you  what  it  really  came  down 
to,  in  each  one  of  these  instances,  there  was  marital  discord  in  all 
four  of  these  families.  So  that  was  the  one  common  aspect  of  the 
four  suicides,  that  the  marriage  had  broken  down. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Was  this  type  of  duty  simply  coincidental? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir,  because  our  Special  Operations 
Forces  continue  to  deploy  around  the  world,  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  years.  I  always  remember  when  I  was  at  Tory  Station 
and  General  Shelton,  who  was  in  this  position,  came  to  see  me,  and 
he  said,  "Hey,  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  oper- 
ations that  you  people  are  going  to  deploy  on,"  and  the  people  in 
the  battalion  of  the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  said,  "Sir,  that  is  why 
we  signed  up  for  SOFSEF,  because  we  want  to  deploy."  So  our  peo- 
ple have  had  a  lot  of  deployments  in  their  past,  and  so  to  extrapo- 
late that  the  reason — marital  discord  is  really  the  only  one  common 
bond  that  we  saw. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Let  me  follow  up  on  what  Mr.  Wicker  said.  One  fel- 
low committed  suicide  in  jail.  That  worries  me  that  we  incarcerate 
somebody  and  then  he  commits  suicide  after  he  commits  the  crime. 
Now,  I  don't  know  how — I  think  the  other  three  committed  suicide 
right  at  the  time,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  marriage  discord  every  place, 
and  you  didn't  find  any  correlation  between  the  combat  and  coming 
back  to  the  marriage.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  an  excuse  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  looking  into  it  rather  than  really  trying  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it. 

General  Holland.  Well,  sir,  the  Army  was  very  much  involved 
as  they  went  forward  to  Fort  Bragg.  They  were  with  the  different 
commanders  on  base,  because  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  has  that  re- 
sponsibility for  Fort  Bragg.  Our  United  States  Army  Special  Oper- 
ations Command  people  were  involved,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  support 
structure  in  place,  and  why  these  four — as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
thing  we  came  away  from  that  was  the  marital  discord.  Now,  that 
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doesn't  say  that  we  can't  do  a  lot  of  things  better,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  have  more  involvement  with  leadership,  more 
involvement  with  the  post  deployment  briefings,  because  that  is 
very  important.  When  a  person  has  been  in  combat  and  when  they 
do  return,  the  spouse  needs  to  understand  the  one  that  is  returning 
and  the  one  that  is  home,  what  that  individual  has  been  through. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  appreciate  what  the  Master  Chief  said,  because 
no  Committee  unanimously  has  accepted  more  responsibility  for 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  the  troops  than  we  have  as  far  as  pay, 
as  far  as  pensions,  as  far  as  benefits.  This  Committee  has  done  ev- 
erything it  can  to  fund  it  fully,  so  we  are  real  concerned  when 
something  like  this  happens,  but  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
and  the  direction  you  are  going. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

OSAMA  BIN  LADEN 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  just  to  con- 
cur with  what  has  been  said  here  today  already,  speaking  not  just 
as  a  member  of  Congress  but  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  we  great- 
ly appreciate  your  service  to  this  country,  and  we  appreciate  you 
bringing  Mike  with  you  today.  He  is  somebody  that  we  are  going 
to  remember  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  for  what  he  has  done.  So  this 
Committee  stands  united  wanting  to  help  you  in  any  way  possible 
any  time  that  we  can  do  our  small  part  to  help  you  do  the  job  that 
you  are  doing  around  the  world.  You  have  made  us  very  proud. 

I  only  have  a  couple  of  questions,  and  they  are  more  out  of  just 
curiosity  in  terms  of  what  your  views  are  and  what  the  likelihood 
is  of  us  finding  bin  Laden  in  the  search  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  while  now.  Have  there  been  any  missed  opportunities  in  your 
view  where  some  Special  Forces  operations  have  encountered  an 
opportunity  perhaps  that  maybe  rules  of  engagement  might  have 
prevented  him  from  moving  forward,  and  also  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  your  view  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  find  some- 
thing in  Iraq?  So  there  are  two  different  things. 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  On  bin  Laden,  I  would  rather  be  in 
our  position  than  his.  Our  people  will  continue  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  be  able  to  bring  that  individual  to  justice. . 

Mr.  Bonilla.  So  he  is  isolated  then.  Obviously  he  is  not — being 
dead  is  best  case  scenario,  but  the  fact  that  he  cannot  communicate 
with  his  folks  is  a  big  deal,  is  it  not? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir,  that  is,  but  he  can  also  employ  couri- 
ers that  would  meet  with  him  and  then  take  the  word  back  to  the 
people  so  that  that  would  protect  the  location  where  he  currently 
resides. . 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Each  time  we  go  into  these  facilities,  like  the  facility  that  you 
heard  probably  about  at  a  previous  time,  we  have  taken  all  of  these 
documents.  We  have  taken  all  the  evidence  that  we  can,  and  we 
are  bringing  it  back,  and  that  is  as  I  speak  continuing  to  be  ana- 
lyzed. We  know  that  they  wanted  to  develop  those  capabilities.  To 
say  we  have  a  smoking  gun,  no,  we  do  not  have  a  smoking  gun  at 
this  point.  But  I  think  as  we  continue  to  go  to  all  the  areas,  and 
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continue  to  debrief  the  scientists  that  were  involved,  that  we  will 
find  out  exactly  what  capability  he  did  bring  to  bear  and  what  ca- 
pability he  might  have  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  a  matter  of  time,  or  is  it 
possible  that  we  might  not  find  anything?  What  is  your  view? 

General  Holland.   Sir,   I  think  we  will  find  something  there. 


Mr.  BONILLA.  Well,  in  closing,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
being  here,  and  again,  a  special  thanks  for  bringing  Mike.  The 
story  he  tells  is,  again,  very  important  and  one  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly carry  as  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  for  what  you  do  for  this 
country. 

Thank  you. 

General  Holland.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

USSOCOM  BUDGET  INCREASE 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  apologize  for  not  being  here  for  the  testi- 
mony. I  just  got  caught  up  and  couldn't  be  here. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  have  done  a  very  good  job  in  get- 
ting your  budget  increase.  How  did  you  do  it? 

General  Holland.  Sir,  as  you  take  a  look  at  people  like  Mike. 
When  you  take  a  look  at  the  NCOs  we  have  and  what  they  have 
done  and  how  we  have  taken  SOF  forces  to  exploit  the  different 
Services'  capabilities,  I  think  people  see  that,  and  when  they  see 
that  they  are  willing  to  invest.  And  that  is  exactly  what  happened 
during  this  last  session  with  the  Department  as  we  went  forward 
for  overguidance.  So  I  think  people  have  gained  a  greater  respect 
for  what  Special  Operations  Forces  can  do,  not  only  when  they  op- 
erate on  a  particular  special  operation  mission  but  also  when  they 
are  operating  in  support  of  conventional  missions  as  well. 

SOF  operations  in  IRAQ 

Mr.  Dicks.  Good.  Well,  I  was  very  impressed.  Chairman  Lewis 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  go  out  and  see  some  of  the  activities  prior 
to  the  war  starting  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  and  we  were  told 

extensively  about  how  these I  guess  in  many  areas  of  Iraq, 

and  the  role  that  is  played  in  the  air  war,  especially  being  able  to 
use  laser  designators  and  other  equipment — okay.  Tell  me  about 
how  Special  Operations  Forces  played  in  this,  if  you  can.  If  we  have 
to  wait  till  the  next  session,  I  can  wait. 

General  Holland.  Well,  in  the  next  session  we  can  go  into  some 
other  greater  detail,  but  SOF  is  always  very  important  on  the  front 
end  because,  number  one,  they  know  the  terrain,  they  have  cul- 
tural awareness,  they  know  how  to  operate  in  small  numbers.  And 
if  you  think  about  how  Special  Operations  Forces  need  to  look  to- 
wards the  future,  we  look  at  small  teams  operating  forward,  being 
responsive  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  that  is  exactly  what  these 
SOF  teams  did.  Think  about  the  people  like  Mike  and  his  involve- 
ment on  an  A-team.  An  A-team  only  consists  of  12  people,  and 
when  those  individuals  are  able  to  go  into  a  particular  country  and 
develop  that  relationship,  they  are  also  able  to  develop  the  capabili- 
ties that  are  brought  to  bear  from  that  host  nation,  working  with 
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the  indigenous  forces.  Special  Operations  Forces  does  that  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  no  one  that  does  it  better  than  they  do  on 
the  front  end,  and  we  can  go  into  more  detail  in  the  next  session 
on  that  piece  of  it. 

And  then  of  course  there  are  other  elements  of  that  that  come 
together,  not  only  from  the  Navy  perspective,  our  SEALs,  our  Spe- 
cial Boatmen,  our  Air  Commandos,  the  aviation  support,  the  Rang- 
ers. So  the  list  goes  on. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  play  a  role  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  It  is  kind 
of  the  lead  military  entity,  and  you  have  to  work  with 
NORTHCOM.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is  going  to  work? 

General  Holland.  Yes.  sir.  The  new  direction  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  gave  to  Special  Operations  Command.  He  said:  "We  are 
going  to  transform  your  commend."  and  what  he  meant  is  that  we 
can  be  a  supportive  commander,  or  as  we  are  doing  in  Iraq,  I  am 
a  support  team  commander  of  General  Tommy  Franks.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  we  are  the  supported  com- 
mander for  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  does  that  mean? 

General  HOLLAND.  That  means  that  our  people  are  working  in 
concert  with  the  Services,  the  geographic  combatant  commanders, 
interagency,  and  we  are  working  together  to  put  together  what  that 
plan  should  be.  We  are  looking  all  across  the  board.  We  are  looking 
at  diplomatic,  we  are  looking  at  informational,  military  and  eco- 
nomic on  what  a  campaign  plan  or  campaign  strategy  needs  to  be. 
That  is  taking  place  right  now  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base. 

The  people  that  are  part  of  this  campaign  support  group  are  ele- 
ments not  only  of  all  of  the  Services  and  the  geographic  com- 
manders, but  we  also  have  State  Department,  have  interagency. 
Treasury,  Justice — they  are  all  represented.  So  what  we  are  able 
to  do  is  come  together  in  a  joint  interagency  collaboration  and  come 
up  with  what  we  need  to  do  for  the  long  term. . 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  were — now,  when  it  comes  to 
NORTHCOM,  then  obviously  they  would  have  the  responsibility 
working  with  other  lead  Federal  agencies  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

General  Holland.  And 

Mr.  Dicks.  Like  FEMA  or  the  FBI,  for  instance. 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  would  continue  to  see  FBI 
taking  the  lead,  or  whichever  agency  that  had  that  lead,  and  then 
we  would  be  in  a  supporting  role. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  you  see,  like,  rescues  or  things  like  that,  hos- 
tage situations  where  you  might  with  your  expertise  and  training, 
that  might  be  the  role  you 

General  HOLLAND.  Well,  probably  a  better  example  might  be 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  because  we  do  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in  how  to  handle  those 
types  of  operations.  And  right  now  we  have  that  responsibility.  And 

that  is  a  very  but  it  is  clearly  one  of  those  that  is  outside 

the  capabilities  of  any  existing  civilian  structure  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle. So  because  we .  And  the  mechanism  for  that  would  be 

through  Northern  Command  as  they  work  with  the  lead  Federal 
agencies. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  I  just  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  out- 
standing job  you  have  done,  both  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  and  we 
know  that  you  will  be  ready  when  other  contingencies  arise. 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Tiahrt. 

MH-47  HELICOPTERS 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thanks  for  the  great  job 
all  your  people  do.  It  is  just  amazing.  They,  I  think,  have  con- 
founded every  talking  head  and  commentator  on  television,  and  I 
was  very  proud  of  the  job  you  did,  and  so  are  the  American  people. 

MH-47s  and  all  your  MH^7s,  the  model  number  does  not  depict 
the  average  age  of  these  helicopters  but  it  has  to  be  very  close. 
How  many  did  we  lose  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom?  Did  you  lose 
any  MH^7s? 

General  Holland.  None  in  Operation  Iragi  Freedom.  We  lost  two 
in  Afghanistan.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  our  birds  shot  up  very  badly, 
which  is  why  we  have  gone  back  to  the  Department  to  get  an  addi- 
tional 16  aircraft,  with  8  more  that  we  feel  that  we  need  to  have 
in  the  short  term. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  How  many  do  you  have  now? 

General  Holland.  We  have  37. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  37. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  these  C-130s? 

General  Holland.  No,  sir.  He  was  talking  about  the  MH-47s. 
We  have  MH-47  Deltas  and  MH-47  Echoes,  and  then  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  go  through  this  5-year  defense  plan  and  at  least 
get  the  plus-up  of  24  additional  MH-47s.  Within  this  budget  there 
are  16  that  are  represented. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  On  the  MH-47s,  now, 
we  found  the  CH-46s  are  only  carrying  the — the  CH^6  is  carrying 
8  people.  It  used  to  carry  24.  Have  you  got  problems  with  your 
rotor  blades  in  the  MH-47s?  Is  there  any  diminution  of  weight  in 
the  MH-47S? 

General  Holland.  No,  sir.  The  MH-47  has  of  course  larger  en- 
gines, and  it  can  operate  at  the  higher  altitudes.  And  in  fact  it  op- 
erated in  the  higher  altitudes  in  Afghanistan  and  did  extremely 
well. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  So  you  have  no  blade  problems  that  you  have  in 
the  46s? 

General  Holland.  No,  sir.  And  there  have  been  a  lot  of  modifica- 
tions accomplished  within  our  MH-47  fleet.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  modifications  now,  and  we  are  going  to  upgrade  them 
to  a  G  model  conversion,  and  that  is  what  is  in  work  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Do  you  have  any  CH^6s  at  all? 

General  Holland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  When  will  you  have  the  upgrade?  Are  you  going  to 
rotate  your — is  that  why  you  need  the  extra  so  you  can  start  rotat- 
ing them  through  some  kind  of  a 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  the  reason  we  need  it,  and 
probably  this  question  will  come  out  later,  but  one  thing  that  we 
have  not  done  well  is  support  General  Tom  Franks  with  forward- 
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based  forces.  You  know,  I  was  a  Commander  in  Special  Operations 
Command  Pacific,  and  I  had  forces  that  were  forward  deployed 
with  me  in  the  Pacific.  We  also  have  the  same  type  of  facilities  and 
equipment  located  within  Europe,  but  the  one  place  we  don't  have 
is  within  Southwest  Asia.  And  so  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  perma- 
nently station  a  MH-47,  also  MC-130s,  with  SEALs,  Special 
Forces  teams  and  the  right  mix  so  that  they  can  have  a  full  theater 
Special  Operations  Command  forward  deployed  in  that  region  of 
the  world. 

To  do  that  we  need  to  purchase  additional  aircraft,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  large  reasons  why  we  went  back  to  get  the  additional 
planes. 

V-22  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  General,  when  you  say  additional,  are  you  talking 
about  the  V-22  line,  or  are  you  talking  about  picking  up  some  MH- 
47s  someplace  else? 

General  HOLLAND.  I  am  talking  right  now  the  MH-47s.  Our  re- 
quirement for  the  CV-22  is  50  CV-22s. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  the  CV-22s,  because  we  have 
waited  a  long  time  for  them,  and  we  need  them  sooner  rather  than 
later.  When  are  you  scheduled  to  get  your  first  16  CV-22,  and  is 
that  still  not  determined?  I  mean,  we  are  not  into  any  low-rate  pro- 
duction or  anything.  We  are  still  in  flight  test,  and  we  have  been 
in  flight  test  for  a  decade. 

General  Holland.  Well,  let  me  let  Mr.  Schulte  talk  to  that. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Sir,  we  are  right  now  building  two  production  rep- 
resentative test  vehicles  that  are  on  the  line  now.  They  will  be  de- 
livered in  2005.  Our  first  actual  production  of  airplanes  are  in  this 
budget,  this  2004  budget.  So  the  first  two  are  in  2004.  They  get  de- 
livered in  2006. 

And  we  build  a  2,  3,  3,  2  production  schedule.  It  is  a  very  low- 
rate  schedule  right  now  through  the  following  years.  So  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  production,  planned  production  for  CV-22,  we  don't  get 
the  50th  airplane  until  the  year  2017.  So  what  we  are  hoping  is 
going  to  happen,  quite  frankly,  is  that  if  the  test  program  goes  well 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  as  General  Holland  said, 
things  are  looking  good  now,  we  are  optimistic,  it  is  too  early  to 
claim  victory,  of  course,  we  will  probably  go  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  say  we  need  to  accelerate  that  production.  We  need  to 
get  them  faster.  But  until  the  test  program  is  further  along,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  do  that  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  we  would 
need  the  figures  for  what  it  would  cost,  how  much  less  it  would 
cost  per  unit  as  you  increase  the  number  of  buys  because  it  always 
decreases  the  cost,  but  that  would  help  us  once  you  get  out  of  the 
test  program. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Yes,  sir.  Right  now  the  program  overall  is  at  a  pro- 
duction rate  of  11  aircraft  per  year.  That  is  the  minimum  sus- 
taining production  rate  for  the  MV  and  CV.  There  is  a  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board  (DAB)  scheduled  with  Mr.  Aldridge  later  in  May. 
One  of  the  requests  is  going  to  be  can  we  raise  that  minimum  sus- 
taining rate,  has  the  program  made  enough  progress  that  we  can 
go  above   11,  maybe  to  15  or  something  like  that.  Mr.  Aldridge 
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would  have  to,  you  know,  make  a  decision  on  that,  because  that 
would  help.  Even  in  this  short  run  that  would  help.  If  we  could 
build  15  or  so  a  year,  that  would  help  the  price,  too.  What  we  need 
to  get  this  thing  up  to  is  like — I  think  the  Marines  used  to  be  look- 
ing at  15  or  20  a  year.  We  were  probably  going  to  be  looking  at 
6  or  so  a  year.  So  if  you  can  get  it  up  to  that  rate,  you  are  going 
to  save  a  lot  of  money.  I  don't  have  the  exact  figures,  sir,  but  you 
are  going  to  save  a  lot  of  money  if  you  can  do  that. 

MODULAR  INTEGRATED  COMMUNICATION  HELMET 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  hour  I  have  been  looking 
at  that  helmet  on  the  table  here,  and  T  was  hoping  we  would  get 
some  kind  of  a  story  that  goes  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  is  your  last  question. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  What  is  the  story  behind  the  helmet? 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  I  am  afraid  the  story  is  not  going  to  be  near  as 
good  as  I  hoped  it  would  be.  This  is  actually  a  test  helmet.  The  rea- 
son we  wanted  to  bring  this  helmet  is  because  this  committee  has 
been  very  supportive  in  giving  us  money.  This  is  called  the  Mod- 
ular Integrated  Communications  Helmet.  It  was  developed  by 
USSOCOM  with  a  lot  of  help  from  this  Committee  giving  us  money 
to  buy  these  things  out.  So  these  are  the  helmets  that  the  SOF 
guys  are  wearing.  We  happened  to  bring  this  one  in.  This  was  a 
test  helmet.  It  would  be  terrible  if  it  was  a  real  helmet  and  some 
poor  guy  got  shot  four  different  times.  He  was  really  having  a  bad 
week.  But  this  is  a  test  helmet  that  you  put  on  a  dummy.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  fired  with  a  9  millimeter  from  25  meters  just  to  test 
the  hardness  of  the  helmet.  It  has  been  an  excellent  helmet  both 
in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq,  and  we  just  brought  it  as,  an  example 
just  to  say  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  because  we  have  the  acquisition  authority  that  Congress 
gave  us  and  because  we  have  gotten  additional  resources  that  your 
Committee  has  given  us  to  go  out  and  get  these  things  for  our 
warfighters. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Schulte. 

Mr.  Tl\hrt.  My  last  question  is 

Mr.  Lewis.  Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  many  shots  it  took  to  get 
5  of  them  to  hit  that  at  25  meters. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  not  respond.  General.  It  is  classified. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Moran. 

LANGUAGE  TRANSLATION 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  reading 
the  description  of  testimony  that  General  Brown  provided  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Emerging  Threats  and  Capabilities.  He 
described  his  snapshot  of  the  21st  century  special  operators.  That 
is  what  you  call  this,  special  operators? 

Mr.  Schulte.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MORAN.  And  it  says  it  is  somebody  that  combines  a  warrior 
ethos  with  language  proficiency,  cultural  awareness,  political  sensi- 
tivity and  the  ability  to  maximize  information  age  technology. 
Some  people  try  to  apply  that  to  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  well  it  ap- 
plies. But  then  you  say  that  today's  Green  Beret  is  the  only  oper- 
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ational  specialty  that  requires  a  foreign  language  for  qualification, 
which  is  a  critical  skill.  Are  you  going  to  start  requiring  these  addi- 
tional skills  for  Special  Ops?  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
our  problems,  both  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq,  has  been  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  I  know  you  dropped  these  leaflets,  which  they  may 
be  lacking  a  bit  of  subtlety.  I  suppose  they  achieved  their  mission. 
But  they  are  somewhat  crude,  I  think  you  would  agree.  And  yet, 
when  our  Special  Ops  Forces  get  on  the  ground,  there  has  got  to 
be  language  problems  that  impede  or  make  less  than  efficient  the 
achievement  of  their  objectives.  So  have  you  given  some  thought 
about  language  requirements?  And  how  quickly  are  you  training 
people  to  be  able  to  communicate  directly  with,  for  example  the 
Arabs? 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir.  Our  difficulty  has  been  predicting 
which  type  of  language  we  need.  Little  did  we  know  how  important 
Dari  and  Pashtun  would  be  at  this  juncture.  We  are  continuing  to 
reassess.  Language  skills  are  very  important  for  our  people.  Each 
person  in  SF  is  required  to  have  a  language  qualification.  And  be- 
cause of  that,  that  is  why  they  are  so  effective  in  the  field  because 
they  have  that  cultural  awareness.  Now,  those  places  where  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  get  to  the  capability  that  we  need,  we 
are  working  with  industry.  And  initially,  with  DARPA  today  we  are 
working — what  is  called  a  "phrase  later,"  where  you  can  point  to 
a  question  and  it  will  say  that  in  the  Dari,  Pashtun  or  whatever 
language  you  want  and  then  that  can  be  interpreted  for  you.  We 
bought  about  400  of  those  systems.  We  gave  them  to  our  people  in 
the  field  and  they  are  saying  that  those  are  very  helpful,  but  we 
need  two-way  communication.  And  so  I  was  talking  to  DARPA  and 
Dr.  Tony  Tether,  who  heads  up  DARPA,  and  they  are  now  working 
two-way  communication,  so  it  is  like  you  are  having  your  own  in- 
terpreter between  you  and  that  individual.  But  we  will  continue  to 
try  to  see  what  languages  are  appropriate  for  the  21st  century  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  this  an  emphasis  item  and  we 
will  continue  to  take  a  look  at  where  we  need  to  expand  in  the 
other  services  as  well. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Would  you  yield  a  minute,  just  for  a  second? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  a  very  fascinating  area  and  we  won't  spend  a 
lot  of  time  on  it.  Presently,  over  time  I  can  see  this  being  a  huge 
challenge  for — we  don't  anticipate  any  problems  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  my  second  country  for  example,  which  is  India,  but  I 
do  know  that  Hindi  is  the  base  language  there.  But  the  reality  is 
there  are  some  200  dialects  and  a  vast  percentage  of  people  walk 
50  miles  from  their  home  and  they  can't  talk  to  their  people  even 
though  it  is  theoretically  Hindi.  And  I  don't  know  how  you  do  that 
with  a  phrase  later  but  it  is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met.  I  don't 
know  about  China,  if  we  have  that  problem.  But  it  is  a  really  inter- 
esting subject  area  and  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir. 

AATEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  testimony  it  was 
also  said,  I  guess  we  all  agree  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
these  terrorists  still  have  chemical,  biological,  nuclear  and  high 
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yield  explosive  weapons  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  What  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  was  you  have  gone  into  Afghanistan  in  such  a  way 
that  you  now  have  a  pretty  good  sense  of  the  capabilities  of  al 
Qaeda,  at  least  while  they  were  camped  in  Afghanistan.  Have  you 
found  any  chemical  or  biological  weapons  or  any  attempt  to  develop 
any  kind  of  nuclear  capability? 

General  Holland.  Sir,  all  we  have  seen  today  is  that  as  we  take 

a  look  at  the  documents,  .  But  we  do  know  that  that  has 

been  in  the  discussion.  It  has  been  in  their  documents  that  we  have 
been  able  to  confiscate  and  that  analysis  is  continuing  as  we  speak. 

GREEN  TIP  AMMUNITION 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yeah.  So  it  is  just  there  is  a  clear  criminal  intent 

to  acquire  such  weapons.  .  And  I  know  that  is  what  we  are 

working  on  in  Iraq  as  well.  And  I  trust  we  will  find  them. 

Just  lastly,  before  my  time  is  probably  about  to  expire,  but  would 
you  tell  me  just  a  little  bit  about  the  green  tip  ammo  that  was  the 
principal  ammo  that  the  Special  Ops  Forces  decided  to  use? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  as  we  brought  the  green  tip 
ammo  on  board,  with  the  high  velocity  and  the  penetrating  capa- 
bility we  found  that  in  some  people  that  it  would  just  pass  through 
so  quickly  and  then  not  do  the  damage  that  is  needed  to  really  take 
the  individual  down. 

Mr.  MORAN.  So  it  just  goes  right  through  them? 

General  Holland.  Well,  yes.  Now  if  it  hit  and  missed  all  the 
vital  organs  then  it  would  just  go  through  versus  another  bullet. 
So  we  came  up  with  a  different  grain.  I  think  it  is  77  grain.  We 
are  continuing  to  take  a  look  at  other  things  in  our  procurement 
scheme  to  come  up  with  what  is  the  right  ammo.  But  the  new  type 
of  grain,  the  77,  we  have  been  using  in  Iraq  and  we  have  not  had 
any  concerns  from  our  people.  Now  I  will  be  able  to  report  more 
clearly  to  you.  Tomorrow  I  am  leaving  to  go  to  that  part  of  the 
world  and  we  are  going  to  ask  that  question  because  we  have  not 
had  any  of  the  concerns  from  the  people  there. 

Master  Chief,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that?  Or  Mr. 
Schulte? 

Mr.  MORAN.  But  you  are  considering  getting  a  more  lethal  form 
of  ammunition  since  some  people  haven't  been  downed  because  it 
has  gone  right  through  them? 

Master  Chief  Rogers.  I  will  make  one  comment.  Sometimes  I 
think  the  people  have  unrealistic  expectations  based  on  movies  and 
television  when  you  shoot  somebody.  When  you  shoot  somebody 
they  don't  always  go  down  right  away  unless  you  hit  them  right  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  even  then,  we  have  got  people  that  have  been 
wounded  over  there  that  have  had  miracle  bullets  hit  them  and  not 
hit  any  vital  organs.  So  I  am  saying  that  this  is  not  an  exact 
science.  The  art  of  warfare,  using  a  weapon  to  shoot  somebody,  is 
not  something  that  has  got  a  set  of  rules  and  say  if  I  put  one  round 
or  two  rounds  or  whatever.  So  the  issue  of  the  green  tip  was  raised 
in  Afghanistan.  We  are  working  on  that.  The  General  has  men- 
tioned what  we  are  doing  and  we  are  going  to  go  over  there  in  a 
little  while  and  we  will  find  out  what  the  folks  in  Iraq  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wicker. 
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Let  me  mention,  we  are  scheduled  to  have  a  members  only  brief- 
ing here  shortly.  There  are  three  members  who  haven't  asked  ques- 
tions. We  may  go  through  Mr.  Wicker,  see  what  happens  here. 
There  are  four  votes.  What  I  am  worried  about  and  I  don't  want 
to  keep  everybody  forever,  but  in  the  meantime,  if  we  can — not  all 
these  people  will  be  here.  So  go  right  ahead  and  we  will  spend  an- 
other 10  minutes  and  see  what  happens,  okay? 

SMALL  CRAFT  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Wicker.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  it  is  hard  to  add  much 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  admiration  that  we  all 
have  for  you.  But  it  is  sincerely  felt  down  to  the  last  and  most  jun- 
ior member  of  this  subcommittee,  so  thank  you  very  much.  You  are 
the  best  in  the  world. 

I  was  taking  a  defense  related  tour  of  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
and  went  by  the  Stennis  Space  Center.  There  is  a  lot  more  that 
goes  on  at  the  Stennis  Center  than  space  and  NASA.  We  saw  some 
riverine  units  of  SEALs  training.  Are  those  your  guys? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Are  all  the  SEALs  under  your  command,  sir? 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Mr.  Wicker.  So  what  sort  of  training  were  they  doing  there?  And 
were  they — were  you  able  to  use  any  of  that  type  of  activity  in  ei- 
ther Afghanistan  or  Iraq? 

General  HOLLAND.  We  call  it  NAVSCLATS.  It  is  Small  Craft  In- 
struction And  Training  System.  And  all  that  training,  for  our 
SEALs  is  done  there  at  Stennis.  We  also 

Mr.  Wicker.  They  are  there  on  a  temporary  basis? 

General  Holland.  The  SEALs  will  come  in.  But  there  is  a  per- 
manent party  that  is  stationed  there  as  well.  And  they  also  provide 
training  for  other  foreign  countries  that  come  in  and  receive  the 
training.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  on  foreign  internal  defense 
to  help  other  countries  develop  those  types  of  capabilities.  The  craft 
that  you  just  mentioned,  the  SOCRs,  Special  Operation  Craft 
Riverine.  You  know  that  is  really  the  area  that  we  are  continuing 
to  look  to  expand  and  the  ability  to  use  that  particular  craft  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Did  we  use  any  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  last  con- 
flict? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  they  have  been  deployed  into 
Iraq. 

Mr.  Wicker.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers? 

General  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  They  started  out  in  the  Bay  and 
worked  themselves  up.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  all  the  way 
into  Baghdad.  But  they  have  been  operating  over  there  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

advanced  seal  delivery  system 

Mr.  Wicker.  Okay.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  to  comment  on  the  Ad- 
vance SEAL  Delivery  System  then,  which  I  understand  is  a  mini 
submarine  which  is  designed  to  improve  combatant  delivery  sys- 
tem. Is  this  way  over  budget?  Is  it  way  behind  schedule?  Have  you 
solved  the  battery  problems  and  noise  level  questions?  Could  you 
just  comment  on  that  for  the  subcommittee's  benefit? 
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General  Holland.  Okay.  Let  me  just  say  a  few  words  from  an 
operational  view  and  then  let  me  have  Mr.  Schulte  talk  about  that 
aspect  of  it.  I  was  in  Hawaii,  with  some  SEALS  and  they  are  really 
impressed  with  the  capability  that  the  ASDS  will  bring  us.  I  look 
at  this  as  stealth  from  the  sea.  When  you  have  a  marriage  of  an 
Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  with  a  Trident  submarine  and 
the  ability  that  that  gives  us  to  put  our  SEALs  into  many  different 
places  around  the  world,  that  is  going  to  far  exceed  our  capabilities 
today.  And  what  is  unique  about  it  is  when  you  look  at  our  SEAL 
delivery  vehicles — and  I  always  make  the  comment  that  the  SEALs 
always  like  to  put  me  inside  of  it  because  it  is  very  small,  cramped 
versus  the  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System,  which  is  in  a  dry  en- 
vironment, because  remember  the  SEAL  delivery  vehicles  we  have 
today  are  a  wet  environment.  What  they  like  is  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  in  close  to  the  target,  have  a  chance  to  rehearse  the  pla- 
toon size  operation  and  then  at  that  part  start  their  combat  swim. 
So  from  their  perspective  they  saw  the  efficiencies  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  being  able  to  do  the  job  far  exceed  the  way  that  they 
have  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  past. 

Now  that  doesn't  say  that  the  SEAL  delivery  vehicles  no  longer 
have  a  use.  They  have  a  use,  too,  but  this  allows  us  to  have  a 
greater  capability  for  the  future.  And  we  are  continuing  to  work 
the  technological  shortcomings  and  I  think  we  have  a  way  ahead 
on  that  and,  Harry,  you  can  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Well,  quite  frankly,  sir,  the  number  one  boat  is 
way  over  cost  and  way  beyond  schedule.  We  think  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  we  have  got  our  arms  around  that  now.  It  has  been  a 
tough  process.  I  mean  that  contract  was  awarded  in  1994  and  here 
we  are  in  2003.  I  am  happy  to  report  it  went  into  OP  eval  today, 
which  is  basically  the  operational  test  and  evaluation  of  the  boat. 
It  was  loaded  on  the  back  of  the  Greenville  yesterday  and  it  is 
going  to  sea  and  doing  its  OP  eval  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Yes,  it  has  been  over  budget  and  schedule.  It  has  been  on  track 
for  about  the  last  year  and  a  half.  But  the  previous  years  it  has 
been  very  difficult.  We  think  we  have  a  handle  on  what  the  next 
boats  are  going  to  cost.  We  will  be  buying  those  boats  under  a  fixed 
price  arrangement  as  opposed  to  the  first  boat  of  course  v/as  bought 
at  a  cost  plus,  so  you  pay  what  the  freight  is.  We  will  have  a  fixed 
price  to  the  rest  of  them.  So  I  am  optimistic  that  we  are  going  to 
get  our  arms  around  that. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  two  problems  that  you  mentioned,  both 
battery  and  noise.  We  haven't  completely  solved  the  silver  zinc  bat- 
tery problem  yet.  The  first  three  battery  sets  we  had  problems  with 
them.  They  were  redesigned  to  some  extent  and  battery  set  number 
4  was  a  lot  better.  In  fact  we  took  it  on  a  test  that  was  equivalent 
to  an  OP  eval  and  it  passed  all  its  tests.  So  the  boat  can  do  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do.  The  problem  with  that  silver  zinc  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  get  as  many  cycles  out  of  it  as  we  wanted  to.  We 
had  planned  on  being  able  to  use  that,  bring  it  back,  recharge  it 
like  20  different  times.  That  would  last  several  years  if  you  were 
able  to  do  that.  We  are  not  getting  those  kind  of  recharge  cycles 
on  that.  So  we  can  meet  the  mission,  but  the  logistics  cost  with 
that  silver  zinc  battery  if  it  doesn't  improve  is  going  to  be  too  high. 
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What  the  Navy  Program  Office  has  done  is  they  have  let  three 
contracts  recently  for  lithium  ion  technology,  three  different  compa- 
nies to  come  in  and  show  us  what  technology  they  can  bring  to  us, 
and  we  will  pick  one  of  those  and  buy  a  battery  set  of  lithium  ion 
and  put  it  on  the  boat  probably  next  summer,  probably  August  of 
2004. 

One  last  thing  on  noise.  We  had  the  propeller  noise  issue.  It  was 
basically  an  aluminum  propeller.  It  was  thin  on  the  edges.  It  was 
causing  an  acoustic  problem.  Through  the  Navy  and  through  Penn 
State  they  designed  a  composite  propeller.  It  is  being  installed  on 
boat  number  1  and  it  will  be  used  during  OP  eval,  and  we  think 
that  is  going  to  solve  the  largest  of  the  noise  problem. 

We  also  know  there  are  a  couple  of  pumps  that  we  need  to 
change  out  that  are  little  bit  noisy  but  not  until  we  solve  the  pro- 
peller issue  which  was  clearly  the  biggest  noise  problem.  The 
pumps  won't  be  that  big  of  a  challenge.  We  will  solve  that,  too.  So 
I  think  noise  is  under  control. 

Mr.  Wicker.  Is  the  rest  of  it  composite?  Is  any  of  it  composite? 

Mr.  SCHULTE.  Yes.  Some  of  it  is.  The  nose  assembly  and  the  tail 
assembly  are  composite. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  am  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  Mr.  Nethercutt  has  one  brief  question  and  then 
we  will  recess  for  these  votes.  We  will  come  back  and  at  that  point 
it  will  be  a  members  only  briefing  in  this  very  room.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

ADVANCED  TACTICAL  LASER 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  wel- 
come and  welcome  to  your  team  behind  you.  I  know  you  are  all 
part  of  the  team  and  we  appreciate  all  you  have  done.  Let  me  have 
you  address  the  issue  of  the  Advanced  Tactical  Laser,  that  program 
to  be  fielded  on  an  AC-130  gunship.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee 
about  what  new  capabilities  this  will  provide,  what  your  assess- 
ment of  it  is,  what  is  the  requirement  for  laser  power?  How  do  you 
see  it  playing  out  in  the  future?  Maybe  just  summarize  for  the  com- 
mittee what  you  know  and  what  you  like  about  it  or  what  your  con- 
cerns are. 

General  HOLLAND.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  let  Mr.  Schulte  also  have  a 
touch  on  this  to  show  you  an  example  of  some  of  the  tests  we  have 
done. 

As  a  gunship  person  from  Southeast  Asia  days,  when  you  take 
a  look  at  basically  what  is  on  the  gunship  today,  we  had  40  milli- 
meter back  in  the  early  1970s.  And  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  the 
gunship  of  the  future.  W^-dt  should  it  look  like?  What  type  of  capa- 
bilities? Is  it  a  high  power  microwave?  Do  lasers  have  a  way?  What 
about  the  conventional  weaponry  that  we  have  today  and  what  is 
the  best  suite  to  have  on  board? 

So  as  a  result  of  that,  the  people  came  forward  and  said,  well, 
why  don't  you  try  out  a  laser  and  see  if  it  has  some  function?  And 
that  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  a  test  program  to  see  and 
we  have  already  had  some  successes  in  the  succession  program. 
But  there  is  still  a  lot  more  to  go. 

So,  Harry,  I  will  let  you  take  it  from  there. 
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Mr.  SCHULTE.  General  Holland  said  it  exactly  right.  It  is  an 
ACTD,  an  advanced  concept  technology  demonstration.  It  is  not  an 
acquisition  program  at  this  point  in  time.  The  idea  is  to  go  out  and 
say,  hey,  can  you  make  this  thing  work  and  if  it  can  work,  does 
it  have  any  military  utility?  Is  it  of  any  use  to  you?  We  are  putting 
a  laser  on  a  C-130  to  see  what  kind  of  power  we  can  get  out  of 
it  and  see  what  kind  of  military  utility  it  has.  The  answer  may  be, 
hey,  this  is  great  stuff  because  you  can  go  after  targets  that  you 
can  be  very  precise.  It  is  covert.  You  won't  have  to  bank  the  air- 
plane the  way  you  have  to  do  for  a  gunship  because  there  will  be 
a  turret  right  on  the  bottom  you  can  shoot  all  the  way  around  and 
you  can  kind  of  dial  up  the  power  you  want  to  do  that.  What  kind 
of  effect  do  you  want?  Do  you  want  to  burn  something  up?  Do  you 
want  to  just  stop  it?  What  do  you  want  to  do?  You  can  have  those 
kind  of  things. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  got  a  vehicle  next  to  a  mosque,  which 
is  not  all  that  farfetched  these  days,  you  could  go  down  and  do 
something  to  that  vehicle  without  worrjdng  about  blowing  up  the 
mosque  or  something  like  that.  So  it  has  potential.  I  can't  tell  you 
right  now  how  any  of  this  is  going  to  come  out.  We  are  just  not 
that  far  along  on  the  program. 

What  I  have  here  is  a  kind  of  interesting  device.  Two  of  the 
things  we  want  to  demonstrate  in  the  test  program  are,  for  in- 
stance, can  you  stop  a  vehicle  in  a  convoy?  You  pick  out  a  single 
vehicle,  the  fourth  vehicle  or  the  sixth  vehicle.  Can  you  just  stop 
that  vehicle?  And  so  we  did  a  test  up  at  Wright  Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio,  with  a  laser  that  simulated  what  we  were  going  to  be  doing 
and  shot  a  hole  through  the  hood  of  this  little  truck  right  into  the 
manifold.  This  is  the  manifold,  and  of  course  it  blew,  of  course  it 
went  through  the  hood  of  the  truck  in  about  two  seconds,  went 
through  that  manifold  in  about  another  two  seconds.  It  spews  gas 
all  over.  You  have  got  an  engine  fire.  Whoever  is  in  that  truck  is 
getting  out  of  that  truck.  He  is  not  going  to  be  there  very  long.  And 
that  truck  stops  in  about  another 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  a  pretty  good  answer.  We  have  less  than  two 
minutes  to  go  back  upstairs  and  it  is  very  interesting.  Since  you 
didn't  read  your  entire  statement,  General  Holland,  we  are  going 
to  put  your  bio  in  the  record  anyway.  We  will  be  back  in  approxi- 
mately 20  to  25  minutes  for  a  members  only  session,  so  the  room 
will  be  cleared. 

The  Subcommittee  adjourned  and  proceeded  in  an  Executive  ses- 
sion. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Special  Operations  Budget  Process 

Question.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  is  the 
only  operational  Combatant  Command  within  the  Department  of  Defense  directly 
responsible  for  determining  its  own  force  structure  and  related  material  and  funding 
requirements,  procuring  Special  operations  unique  equipment,  and  training  and  de- 
ploying units.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  only  Combatant  Command  with  its  own 
budget. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assigned  new  responsibilities  for  the  Command  in- 
cluding an  expanded  role  in  the  war  on  Terrorism,  placing  it  more  in  line  with  the 
other  Combatant  Commanders  who  do  not  have  their  own  budget  responsibilities. 
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Is  this  a  reason  to  change  the  role  the  Special  Operations  Command  has  in  deter- 
mining its  own  budgetary  requirements? 

Answer.  No,  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command's  (USSOCOM)  budg- 
eting authority  has  been  the  key  to  our  success.  The  command's  acquisition  and 
budgeting  authority  is  vital  to  our  effectiveness.  We  have  built  an  award  winning 
acquisition  system  that  has  consistently  accelerated  emerging  technologies  into  usa- 
ble systems.  Shifting  that  authority  back  to  the  services  would  most  likely  result 
in  the  reemergence  of  the  same  difficulties  that  led  Congress  to  give  USSOCOM 
these  authorities  in  the  first  place. 

Question.  Military  personnel  resources  are  planned  and  programmed  by 
USSOCOM,  but  budgeted  and  executed  by  the  individual  services.  With  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  personnel  being  requested  for  the  Command  this  year  due  to  its 
expanded  responsibilities  and  with  no  additional  personnel  being  provided  to  the 
Services,  how  have  the  services  reacted  to  the  requirement  to  provide  USSOCOM 
additional  personnel? 

Answer.  This  was  an  unforeseen  situation  for  both  the  services  and  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  and  required  an  immediate  shift  in  the 
normal  programming  cycle.  Having  to  crosswalk  spaces  with  the  dollars  created 
stress  on  each  of  the  services,  which  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  absorb  in  the  near 
future. 

Question.  How  is  the  total  amount  of  Budget  Authority  provided  to  the  Command 
for  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Procurement,  and  Research  and  Development  es- 
tablished? 

Answer.  In  accordance  with  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  (DEPSECDEF)  Atwood's 
December  1,  1989  memorandum,  United  States  Special  Operations  Command 
(USSOCOM)  establishes  budgets  using  the  same  procedures  as  the  military  services 
under  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)-ll.  We  actively  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the 
Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  process  just  like  a  military 
department.  Internally,  we  use  a  capabilities-based  Strategic  Planning  Process  to 
rank  and  resource  validated  Special  Operations-unique  requirements  across  various 
appropriations.  USSOCOM  works  with  the  Services  to  garner  financial  support  for 
service-common  items  required  by  special  operations  forces  (SOF).  Military  per- 
sonnel resources  are  planned  and  programmed  by  USSOCOM,  but  budgeted  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  individual  Services. 

Question.  If  the  method  for  establishing  these  amounts  differs  for  Supplemental 
requests  what  are  the  differences? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  develops  Sup- 
plemental requests  in  line  with  Department  guidance.  In  all  cases,  that  guidance 
has  been  focused  specifically  on  the  operational  shortfalls  at  the  time.  It  is  consid- 
ered vital  that  integrity  is  not  sacrificed  at  any  time  during  this  process. 

Question.  Describe  the  level  of  detailed  guidance  provided  to  the  USSOCOM  by 
the  DoD  Comptroller  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  receives  very 
detailed  guidance  from  the  Department  during  the  development  of  budget  requests. 
These  include  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG),  the  DoD  Financial  Manage- 
ment Regulations,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  Circular  A- 
11.  There  are  also  a  number  of  reviews  performed  on  all  the  budget  requests  re- 
ceived from  the  Services  and  Agencies  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  the  guidance  is 
being  met  prior  to  submission. 

Question.  Does  guidance  that  flows  to  the  USSOCOM  go  to  the  project,  activity, 
and  program  level?  In  what  ways? 

Answer.  The  Department  issues  it's  guidance  in  specific  terms  that  focuses  on  the 
intent  of  the  Administration's  objectives.  During  the  reviews  that  are  performed  by 
the  Department  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  the  discussions  in- 
variably focus  on  the  requirements  down  to  the  project,  activity,  and  program  levels 
to  ensure  that  they  are  compliant  with  the  Administration's  objectives. 

FISCAL  YEAR  2002  DEFENSE  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  FUND  (DERF)  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 

FUNDING 

Question.  Special  Operations  Forces  were  the  first  DoD  personnel  on  the  ground 
in  Afghanistan  and  they  played  a  major  role  in  the  early  defeat  of  the  Taliban  and 
the  killing  and  capture  of  thousands  of  al  Qaeda  operators.  The  Special  Operations 
Command  received  $751.7  million  from  the  DERF  and  $773.8  million  in  Supple- 
mental funding  for  fiscal  year  2002.  How  were  the  requirements  for  those  funding 
requests  developed? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  used  a  very  de- 
liberate process  based  on  requirements  submitted  by  the  Component  Commanders 
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and  the  Commanders  on  the  ground,  while  focusing  on  paying  for  the  deployment 
costs  and  purchasing  the  items  that  ensured  the  success  of  special  operations  forces 
(SOF).  The  headquarters  reviewed  the  requirements  for  appropriateness  and  then 
integrated  into  a  prioritized  list  of  known  shortfalls  and  additional  requirements 
needed  by  the  troops  on  the  ground. 

Question.  When  were  those  requests  presented  to  the  DoD? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  submitted  its 
Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund  (DERF)  requirements  to  the  Department  on 
September,  21  2001.  The  FY2002  submission  was  given  to  the  Department  on  Janu- 
ary, 24  2002. 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  for  funding  to  flow  to  the  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  received  its 
first  increment  of  Defense  Emergency  Response  Fund  (DERF)  funding  on  Sep- 
tember, 26  2001,  and  its  first  increment  of  FY2002  Supplemental  funding  on  Sep- 
tember, 17  2002. 

Question.  How  much  of  that  funding  was  reimbursement  of  operational  expendi- 
turcs 

Answer.  $339  million  of  the  $751.7  million  DERF  and  $450  million  of  the  $771 
million  of  FY2002  Supplemental. 

Question.  What  portion  of  those  funds  was  used  for  the  unconventional  warfare 
phase  of  the  war? 

Answer.  Funds  used  in  support  of  unconventional  warfare  through  December  2002 
totaled  approximately  $289  million. 

Question.  How  much  of  that  funding  went  to  training  and  equipping  anti-Taliban 
opposition  groups? 

Answer.  Equipping  of  anti-Taliban  opposition  groups  was  funded  by  Other  Gov- 
ernment Agencies,  not  by  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM). 
Due  to  the  operational  immediacy  of  the  situation,  there  was  no  formal  training  for 
the  training  of  anti-Taliban  opposition  groups.  Rather,  special  operations  forces 
(SOF)  engaged  in  "advise  and  assist"  activities  with  opposition  groups  in  the  field 
in  direct  preparation  for  or  as  part  of  military  operations.  These  activities  fall  with- 
in the  spectrum  of  combat  operations,  and  associated  costs  are  not  separable  from 
the  actual  combat  operations  themselves. 

Question.  What  portion  of  the  funds  received  was  used  to  purchase  equipment? 

Answer.  $413  million  of  the  $751.7  million  DERF  funding  and  $321  million  of  the 
$771  million  of  FY02  Supplemental. 

Question.  What  types  of  equipment  were  fielded  that  were  not  a  part  of  the  nor- 
mal acquisition  process? 

Answer.  We  define  "types  of  equipment  fielded  that  were  not  part  of  the  normal 
acquisition  process"  as  requirements  that  meet  the  criteria  for  USSOCOM's  Combat 
Mission  Need  Statement  (CMNS)  process.  CMNS  is  defined  as  an  expedited  process 
for  documenting  and  staffing  urgent,  time-sensitive  requirements.  It  is  the  method 
used  to  satisfy  deficiencies  that  arise  during  combat  or  crisis  operations  or  when  it 
is  believed  that  urgent  and  compelling  acquisition  procedures  are  necessary.  Below 
is  a  listing  of  all  CMNS  actions  as  of  31  March  2003  to  include  source  of  funding: 

Combat  Mission  Needs  Statement  (CMNS) 

[Component:  USSOCOM] 

UDA  Program  Funding  source 

Blue  Force  Tracking  Devices  DERF. 

Small  UAV  DERF. 

AC-130U  All  Light  Level  TV  DERF. 

Specific  Emitter  ID  Detection DERF. 

Remote  Sensing  02  SUP. 

Non-Standard  Commercial  Vehicles  DERF. 

Remote  Camera  Controller  DERF. 

Laser  Targeting  Device  DERF. 

All  Terrain  Vehicles  DERF. 

Video  Teleconferencing  Capability  DERF. 

Standoff  Explosive  Detection  System  DERF. 

Hardened  Sport  Utility  Vehicles  DERF. 

Special  Purpose  Receiver  DERF. 

Leaflet  Delivery  DERF. 

Remote  Weather  Capability DERF. 

Thermal  Identification  Device  DERF. 
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Combat  Mission  Needs  Statement  (CMNS) — Continued 

(Component:  USSOCOM] 

UDA  Program  Funding  source 

Man-Portable  Decontamination  DERF. 

Remote  Observation  Post DERF. 

MH^7D  HAVE  CSAR  DERF. 

VHF  Repeater  DERF. 

Fiscal  Year  2003  Supplemental  Requirements 

Question.  The  Global  War  on  Terrorism  operations,  ranging  from  Afghanistan, 
and  operations  in  Yemen,  the  Philippines,  the  former  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia, 
and  now  in  and  around  Iraq  have  placed  enormous  strains  on  your  operating  ac- 
counts. The  Congress  provided  $531  million  to  the  Special  Operations  Command  for 
OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  as  a  subset  of  the  $10  billion  it  provided  in 
the  Omnibus  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2003.  The  Congress  provided  $1.2 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  2003  Supplemental.  What  is  the  estimated  total  require- 
ment for  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  2003? 

Answer.  Our  FY2003  Supplemental  requirement  of  $1.2  billion  fully  addresses  our 
known  requirements  for  both  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  and  Oper- 
ation IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF). 

Question.  How  much  of  that  requirement  is  for  Deployment  costs? 

Answer.  $750  million. 

Question.  How  much  for  Flying  Hours? 

Answer.  $126  million. 

Question:  How  much  for  equipment? 

Answer.  $405  million. 

Question.  In  addition  to  ongoing  OEF  costs,  there  will  be  costs  associated  with  our 
operations  in  and  around  Iraq.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  those  costs  will  be? 

Answer.  $1.2  billion  in  FY2003  Supplemental  funding  supports  both  Operation 
IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF)  and  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  anticipated 
requirements.  However,  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 
has  very  little  funding  flexibility  to  meet  unforeseen  requirements.  While  the  Serv- 
ices are  able  to  absorb  their  OIF/OEF  requirements  within  their  baselines, 
USSOCOM  doesn't  own  any  Base  Operating  Support  (BOS)  funds  fi-om  which  to 
draw. 

Question.  Was  the  amount  included  in  the  Supplemental  passed  by  the  Congress 
earlier  in  the  month  enough  to  last  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Answer.  Yes,  based  on  the  criteria  used  to  build  the  FY2003  supplemental  re- 
quest. However,  this  supplemental  doesn't  address  any  United  States  Special  Oper- 
ations Command  (USSOCOM)  platform  losses  since  the  commencement  of  combat 
operations.  These  may  be  addressed  through  the  "Constitution"/"Setting  the  Force" 
efforts  underway  presently,  but  will  certainly  require  additional  Total  Obligational 
Authority  (TOA.) 

Fiscal  Year  2004  Budget  Request 

Question.  The  President's  budget  proposes  a  significant  increase  for  the  Special 
Operations  Command  of  approximately  33  percent  as  well  as  an  expanded  national 
mission.  Heretofore,  SOCOM  has  been  a  force  provider  and  supporter  to  the  Geo- 
graphic Combatant  Commanders.  In  addition  to  its  traditional  missions  the  Com- 
mand's expanded  role  will  include  planning  direct  combat  missions  against  terrorist 
organizations  around  the  world  and  executing  those  missions  as  a  supported  Com- 
mand. 

How  much  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  Command's  expanded  role  plan- 
ning and  executing  command  in  the  war  on  terrorism? 

How  much  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  personnel  increases? 

How  much  is  attributable  to  an  expanded  operational  role? 

How  much  is  provided  to  resource  equipment? 

Answer.  (We  understand  the  intent  of  the  above  questions,  but  it's  very  difficult 
to  answer  them  separately  due  to  the  way  the  FY04  President's  Budget  is  struc- 
tured.) 

The  majority  of  the  33  percent  increase  is  in  the  procurement  account-about  $1.1 
billion.  About  half  of  the  procurement  increase  is  to  mitigate  the  most  pressing 
problems  associated  with  SOF  low  density/high  demand  rotary  wing  and  fixed  wing 
assets  (MH-47,  MH-60,  and  MC-130).  The  remaining  increase  in  procurement  is 
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attributed  to  the  plus  up  of  four  AC-130U  gunships,  two  CV-22  production  aircraft, 
and  various  types  of  soldier  systems  and  communication  equipment.  The  budget  in- 
crease tied  to  the  Command's  expanded  role  as  a  planning  and  executing  command 
in  the  war  on  terrorism  is  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  33  percent  increase — 
$78  million  and  389  additional  personnel.  Only  118  of  the  additional  personnel  are 
here  at  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  The  remainder 
are  for  Joint  Special  Operations  Command  (JSOC)  and  the  Theatre  Special  Oper- 
ations Commands  (TSOC)s.  The  budget  increase  requested  in  FY04  tied  to  our  ex- 
panded operational  role  in  the  War  on  Terrorism  is  also  relatively  small — $203  mil- 
lion and  357  additional  personnel.  The  majority  of  the  added  personnel  are  at  Joint 
Special  Operations  Command  (JSOC)  or  units  with  the  primary  responsibility  for 
Counterterrorism  and  Counterproliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction. 

End  Strength  Increases  To  Support  the  War  on  Terrorism  at  USSOCOM 

Headquarters 

Question.  In  October  of  2002,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command  to  establish  plans  for  and  direct  the  war  on  terrorist 
organizations  on  a  global  scale.  The  End  Strength  for  USSOCOM  will  increase  by 
3,932  personnel  over  the  FYDP,  2,053  in  FY2004  alone.  How  many  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  required  at  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  Head- 
quarters? 

Answer.  118  personnel. 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  additional  personnel  have  been  requested 
for  USSOCOM  headquarters  to  man  a  24/7  Joint  Operations  Center,  establish  a 
Campaign  Support  Group,  and  create  additional  Operational  Planning  Capability. 
How  many  personnel  will  be  required  for  each  of  these  functions? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  plus  up  is  118 
spaces,  with  the  24/7  Joint  Operations  Center  (JOC)  receiving  92  spaces  and  26 
spaces  for  Operational  Planning  Capability.  The  Campaign  Support  Group  (CSG) 
has  88  spaces  already  on  the  books.  This  capability  is  additive  to  accomplishing  cur- 
rent Title  10  missions. 

Question.  How  will  these  additional  personnel  enhance  existing  capabilities? 

Answer.  Additional  personnel  will  enable  USSOCOM  headquarters  to  transform 
from  a  resourcing  headquarters  to  a  headquarters  that  will  establish  plans  and  di- 
rect the  war  on  terrorism  against  terrorist  organizations  on  a  global  scale. 

Question.  Is  existing  space  adequate  for  these  new  functions? 

Answer.  No;  however,  our  top  two  unfunded  Military  Construction  (MILCON) 
projects  are  the  Add/Alter  Bldg  501A  (Warfighting  Center)  and  Information  Tech- 
nology Facility.  These  projects  will  greatly  enhance  our  spacing  needs  to  consolidate 
the  strategic  planning  capability  associated  with  these  personnel  increases. 

Theater  Special  Operations  Commands 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  additional  Special  Operations  personnel 
are  being  requested  to  be  deployed  at  the  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands 
for  the  Central,  European,  and  Pacific  Commands.  How  many  personnel  are  cur- 
rently assigned  at  each  Command? 

Answer.  We  currently  have  551  military  and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  our 
Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  (TSOC).  The  breakout  for  each  TSOC  is  as 
follows: 

SOCCENT 124 

SOCSOUTH  125 

SOCKOR  45 

SOCPAC  92 

SOCEUR  85 

SOCJFCOM  80 

Question.  How  many  additional  personnel  are  being  requested  for  each  Command? 

Answer.  Special  Operations  Command  Central  (SOCCENT)  84  positions.  Special 
Operations  Command  Europe  (SOCEUR)  79  positions,  and  a  Joint  Special  Oper- 
ations Air  Component  of  10  positions.  Special  Operations  Command  Pacific 
(SOCPAC)  79  positions.  This  provides  a  forward  based  Theater  Special  Operations 
Command  (TSOC)  in  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  and  a  24  hour-per-day/7-day- 
per-week  (24/7)  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  (JSOTF)  capability  in  all  three 
theaters. 

Question.  What  missions  will  they  perform  that  are  currently  not  being  performed 
by  others? 
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Answer.  In  times  of  conflict  or  crisis,  the  Theater  Special  Operations  Command 
(TSOC)s  provide  theater  commanders  a  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  Head- 
quarters (JSOTF)  to  plan  and  conduct  Special  Operations.  Traditionally,  TSOCs 
form  the  core  of  the  JSOTF  headquarters  but  must  be  augmented  to  be  fully  capa- 
ble. For  execution  of  the  War  on  Terrorism,  the  functions  of  the  TSOC  and  JSOTF 
expand  from  planning  and  coordinating  SOF  support  to  actually  planning  and  exe- 
cuting the  war  on  terrorism  (WOT)  campaign  for  the  theater  commander.  TSOCs 
must  be  structured  to  support  command  and  control  of  multiple  JSOTFs  when  re- 
quired. 

Question.  Why  are  there  no  personnel  assigned  to  Northern  Command? 

Answer.  Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  personnel  are  assigned  to  Northern  Com- 
mand (NORTHCOM),  with  more  arriving  this  summer.  NORTHCOM  and  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  conducted  a  manpower  study  and 
has  tentatively  agreed  on  a  17-man  Special  Operations  Detachment.  Currently, 
NORTHCOM's  entire  (not  just  SOF)  manning  document  is  still  being  worked. 

Question.  Why  are  no  additional  personnel  being  requested  for  the  Southern  Com- 
mand? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  did  request  ad- 
ditional personnel  for  Special  Operations  Command  South  (SOCSOUTH),  but  the  in- 
crease was  not  approved. 

Central  Command  (CENTCOM) 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  SOCOM  plans  to  forward  base  forces  in- 
cluding a  Crisis  Response  Element  (CRE)  in  the  CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility. 
Where  will  these  forces  be  stationed? 

Answer.  In  the  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR),  deci- 
sions on  an  exact  location  for  forces  in  theater  have  not  been  finalized,  but  proposed 
locations  will  be  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Question.  How  many  forces  will  be  required? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  plans  to  for- 
ward base  the  following  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  in  the  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR): 

1  Theater  Special  Operations  Command  152 

4  MH53s  or  MH47s,  3  MC-130s,  Joint  Special  Operations  Air  Component 

(JSOAC),  STS  (These  forces  combine  to  make  up  the  Air  Component) 313 

1  SEAL  platoon  with  Command  and  Control  (C&C)  and  Ground  Mobility  Ve- 
hicles (GMV)  24 

1  SF  Co  mounted  130 

Total  personnel 619 

Question.  What  will  be  the  costs  associated  with  this  initiative? 

Answer.  The  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)— 11  costs  associated  with  this  initiative 
were  funded  in  Program  Decision  Memorandum  (PDM)  I.  The  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  Forward  Presence  section  of  the  PDM  funded  additional  MC130s,  addi- 
tional SEAL  Teams,  deployment  costs,  NAVSPECWARCOM  Ground  Mobility  De- 
tachments, and  acceleration  of  HMMWV  conversions  into  Ground  Mobility  Vehicles 
for  United  States  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC).  The  LD/HD  sec- 
tion of  the  Program  Decision  Memorandum  (PDM)  funded  additional  MH47s  that 
will  support  the  Crisis  Response  Element  (CRE)  and  the  Strategic  Planning  Capa- 
bility and  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  section  of  the  PDM  funded  addi- 
tional operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  for  Special  Operations  Command  Central 
(SOCCENT).  The  total  force  structure  funded  by  PDM  I  was  required  to  establish 
an  adequate  rotational  base  to  support  those  forces  listed  in  paragraph  2  above.  The 
total  funding  in  PDM  I  related  to  this  initiative  was  $2.7  billion. 

Question.  Will  they  report  to  the  CENTCOM  commander  or  will  they  report  to 
USSOCOM? 

Answer.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  exercises  operational  control  (OPCON)  of 
the  Crisis  Response  Element  (CRE)  through  the  Theatre  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand (TSOC).  The  CRE  was  established  in  order  to  provide  the  theater  with  a  crisis 
response  capability  permanently  located  within  the  area  of  responsibility  (AOR). 

Question.  Will  similar  Crisis  Response  elements  be  established  at  EUCOM? 
PACOM? 

Answer.  There  is  no  requirement  to  establish  Crisis  Response  Elements  (CRE)s 
in  the  other  combatant  command  areas  of  responsibility  (AOR)s.  Each  has  perma- 
nently assigned  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  which  serve  as  the  theater  "in-ex- 
treme" force.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  CRE, 
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all  theater  combatant  commands  now  have  the  capability  to  respond  to  crises  with 
SOF  already  present  in  theater.  The  CENTCOM  CRE  was  established  because 
CENTCOM  was  the  only  theater  combatant  command  without  a  permanently  as- 
signed "in-extreme"  capability. 

Question.  How  will  the  establishment  of  these  Crisis  Response  elements  enhance 
the  current  capabilities  of  the  Commander  of  USSOCOM  to  perform  his  responsibil- 
ities? 

Answer.  The  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Crisis  Response  Element  (CRE)  and 
"inextremis"  forces  assigned  to  the  other  theaters  provide  both  the  geographic  com- 
batant commanders  and  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command 
(USSOCOM)  Commander  with  a  rapidly  deployable  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
element  when  emerging  high  value  targets  are  identified  and  located  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  War  on  Terrorism.  These  elements,  and  others,  will  provide  the 
capability  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  time  sensitive  targets. 

Central  Command  Aviation  and  SEAL  Components 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  SOCOM  plans  to  establish  an  aviation 
component  and  two  SEAL  teams  in  the  Central  Command  Area  of  Responsibility. 
What  aircraft  will  this  aviation  component  fly? 

Answer.  The  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Aviation  Component  will  have  four 
(4)  MH-53M  or  MH-47G  helicopters  and  3  MC-130s. 

Question.  Are  they  currently  in  the  inventory? 

Answer.  There  are  no  MH-47Gs  off  of  the  mod  line  yet.  The  first  one  comes  off 
in  FY  2005. 

Question.  How  many  forces  will  be  required  to  forward  base  this  element  in  the 
CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility? 

Answer.  The  Department  resourced  313  (out  of  a  total  of  410  for  ARSOA  plus  up) 
people  for  the  aviation  component. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  costs  associated  with  this  initiative? 

Answer.  FY  2004  cost  is  $132  million. 

Question.  Is  the  equipment  for  the  two  new  SEAL  teams  currently  in  the  inven- 
tory? 

Answer.  No,  however  the  Department  has  provided  funds  for  the  equipment  for 
these  two  Teams  within  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program. 

Question.  How  many  personnel  will  be  required  to  forward  base  these  teams  in 
the  CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  plans  to  for- 
ward base  the  following  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  forces  in  the  Central  Com- 
mand (CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR): 

1  Theater  SOC   152 

4  MH53s  or  MH47s,  3  MC-130s,  Joint  Special  Operations  Air  Component 

(JSOAC),  STS  (These  forces  combine  to  make  up  the  Air  Component)  313 

1  SEAL  platoon  with  Command  and  Control  (C&C)  and  Ground  Mobility  Ve- 
hicles (GMV)  24 

1  SF  Co  mounted  130 

Total  personnel  619 

New  Psychological  Operations  Companies 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  SOCOM  plans  to  establish  two  new  active 
and  four  reserve  regional  Psychological  Operations  Companies.  Please  describe  the 
mission  of  the  current  Psychological  Operations  Companies  including  their  end 
strength. 

Answer.  The  two  new  active  component  (AC)  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP) 
Companies  will  conduct  theater  PSYOP  in  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  and  Pa- 
cific Command  (PACOM)  with  a  combined  total  end  strength  of  154  soldiers.  The 
four  reserve  component  (RC)  PSYOP  Companies  will  conduct  tactical  PSYOP  with 
Ground  forces  wherever  they  are  deployed.  Total  RC  end  strength  of  308  RC  sol- 
diers. 

Question.  Where  are  they  located? 

Answer.  The  two  active  component  (AC)  and  four  reserve  component  (RC)  Psycho- 
logical Operations  (PSYOP)  Companies  will  be  located  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina the  RC  companies  are  part  of  the  multi-composition  (RC/AC)  units. 

Question.  Where  will  the  new  Psychological  Operations  Companies  be  located? 

Answer.  The  new  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  Companies  will  be  located  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  costs  associated  with  this  initiative? 
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Answer.  Funding  in  the  amount  of  $205  million  across  the  Future  Year  Defense 
Plan  (FYDP)  was  received  for  the  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOPS)  initiative;  $99 
million  in  operation  and  maintenance  'O&M);  $71  million  in  Procurement;  $31  mil- 
lion in  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  (RDT&E),  and  $4  million  in  Mili- 
tary Construction  (MILCON). 

Special  Operations  Procurement  Budget 

Question.  The  President's  budget  proposes  to  increase  the  Special  Operations  Pro- 
curement budget  by  126%  from  $873.3  million  in  Fiscal  year  2003  to  $1,978.5  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  year  2004.  This  increase  is  in  addition  to  the  $691  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  items  provided  by  the  Congress  above  the  budget  through  the  DERF 
and  the  Supplemental  during  fiscal  year  2002,  and  what  has  been  included  in  the 
Fiscal  year  2003  supplemental  budget  request.  The  fiscal  year  2002  increases  above 
the  budget  were  added  in  response  to  the  events  which  occurred  on  September  11th. 
They  were  intended  to  provide  Special  Forces  operators  with  items  which  could  be 
procured  quickly  to  meet  unanticipated  needs.  Please  provide  the  Committee  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  items  procured  and  fielded. 

Answer.  Items  procured  and  fielded  to  meet  the  unanticipated  needs  of  the  special 
operations  forces  (SOF)  operators  are  provided  by  P-1/Program  in  the  following  De- 
fense Emergency  Response  Fund  (DERF)  and  FY02  Supplemental  Listings: 

SOF  DERF  FUNDING  FOR  GWOT — COMPONENT:  USSOCOM 

P-1  Line  /  Program 
C-130  Modifications 

AC-130U  All  Light  Level  TV 

ALL  TV  Time  Multiplex 

MC-130  Air  Refueling 

Moving  Map  Capability 
Communications  Equipment  &  Electronics 

Special  Mission  Radio  Systems 

Multi-Band  Multi-Mission  Radio 

Multi-Band  Inter/Intra  Team  Radio 

Blue  Force  Tracking  Devices 

PLGR-11  and  ARC-231  Radio  Systems 

Video  Teleconferencing  Capability 

Tactical  Local  Area  Network 

C4  &  Intelligence  Automation  System 

SCAMPI 

Joint  Base  Station 

AN/PRC-112  Radios 
SOF  Intel 

Tactical  Local  Area  Network 

Joint  Threat  Warning  System 

Multi-Mission  Advanced  Tactical  Terminal 

Special  Operations  Tactical  Video  System 

Remote  Miniature  Weather  System 
Special  Operations  Joint  Interagency  Collaboration  Center 
PSYOP  Equipment 

Leaflet  Delivery 

PSYOP  Distribution  System 
Special  Reconnaissance  Capability 

Remote  Observation  Post 

Remote  Camera  Controller 

Standoff  Explosive  Detection  System 

MASINT 
Rotary  Wing  Upgrades/Sustainment 

CH-17D  to  MH-47E  Mods 

Radar  Warning  Receiver 

Ballistic  Protection  System 

Air  Transportability  Kits 

MH-47D  HAVE  CSAR 

MH-53  Upgrades 
Miscellaneous  Equipment 

Civil  Engineering  Support  Equipment 

Joint  Operational  Stocks 

Sustainment  Equipment 

Sustainment  Ammunition 
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Small  UAV 

Thermal  Identification  Device 
Internal  Transportable  Vehicle 

Non-Standard  Commercial  Vehicles 

All  Terrain  Vehicles 

Hardened  Sport  Utility  Vehicles 
Small  Arms  &  Weapons 

Dessert  Patrol  Vehicle  Weapons 

Body  Armor  &  Improved  Ballistic  Protection 

Human  Patient  Simulator 

JOS  Weapons 

Night  Vision  Devices 

Modular  Integrated  Comm  Helmet 

NSWC  Weapons 

M4A1  SOF  Carbine  Accessory  Kits 

Lightweight  Ensemble  Protective 

Special  Purpose  Receiver 

Man-Portable  Decontamination 
Classified  Programs 

FY  2002  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR  GWOT — COMPONENT:  USSOCOM 

P-1  Line  /  Program 

Communications  Equipment  &  Electronics 

Joint  Base  Station 

Multi-Band  Inter/Intra  Team  Radio 

Multi-Band  Multi  Mission  Radio 

SCAMPI 

SOF  Tactical  Assured  Connectivity  System 

Tactical  Local  Area  Netw^ork 

Video  Teleconferencing 
SOF  Operations  Enhancements 
SOF  Intelligence  Systems 

Integrated  Survey  Program 

Joint  Threat  warning  system 
Tactical  Local  Area  Network 
AC-13U  Gunship 

AC-130U  Weight  Reduction 
SOF  Training  Systems 
SOF  Planning  and  Rehearsal  System 
C-130  Modifications 

APQ  Radar 
PSYOP  Equipment 

PSYOP  Broadcasting  System 
Small  Arms  and  Weapons 

Advanced  Lightweight  Grenade  Launcher 

Body  Armor/Tioad  Carrying  System 

Improved  Night/Day  Observation  Device 

M4A1  SOF  Carbine  Accessory  Kit 

Modular  Integrated  Comm  Helmet 

SOF  Laser  Acquisition  Marker 

SOF  Personal  Equipment  Adv  Req 
Miscellaneous  Equipment 

Joint  Operational  Stocks 
Rotary  Wing  Upgrades 

MH-47  Mini  Gun  Replacement 

MH-53  Upgrades 

MH^7/60  Modular  Avionics 

MH-47/60  Mission  Processor  Upgrades 

MH-47/60  Multi-Function  Display 

MH-60  Altitude  Hold 

MH-60  Machine  Gun 

MH^7  Initial  Spares 
Ordnance  Replenishment 

SOF  Munitions 
Ordnance  Acquisition 

SOF  Demolition  Kit 

Remote  Activated  Munitions  System 
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105  MM  High  Fragmentation  Rounds 
Foreign  Weapons  and  Ammunition 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2003  increases  above  the  budget  were  provided  to  pay 
for  sunk  costs  and  anticipated  needs  for  ongoing  Operations  ENDURING  FREE- 
DOM and  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  Please  provide  the  Committee  a  detailed  list  of  the 
items  you  expect  to  procure  with  these  funds. 

Answer.  We  do  not  have  the  detailed  list  at  this  time.  We're  certain  that  funding 
will  be  used  to  address  shortfalls  in  deployment  and  redeployment  related  expenses, 
flying  hour  costs,  reconstituting  the  equipment  and  spares  shortages.  The  original 
Supplemental  list  was  developed  in  November,  and  we're  currently  going  through 
the  process  of  revalidating  shortfalls  and  prioritizing  the  Commander's  highest  pri- 
ority combat  needs. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  2004  requests  reflect  the  need  for  increased  capability 
requirement  and  force  structure  requirements  based  on  the  Command's  expanded 
mission.  Even  though  the  increase  is  large,  the  Command  still  has  a  substantial  Un- 
funded Requirements  list.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  this  list. 

Answer. 

MFP-11  UNFINANCED  REQUIREMENTS 

[$  In  millions] 

Priority  O&M         RDT&E         PROC  Total  Item 

Advanced  Lightweight  Grenade  Launcher. 

Special  Operations  Craft — Riverine  (SOC-R). 

EC-130J  Command  Solo  Conversion. 

Joint  Threat  Warning  System  (JTWS). 

Multi-Band,  Multi-Mission  Radio  (MBMMR). 

Special  Tactics  Air-Ground  Interface  Simulator. 

Multi-Band,  Multi-Mission  Radio  (MBMMR). 

Precision  Laser  Targeting  Device  (PLTO). 

Lightweight  Counter  Mortar  Radar  (LCMR). 

MAAWS:  Includes  Systems  &  Ammo  and  AT4  Confined  Space. 

Night  Vision  &  Laser  Targeting  Devices. 

Additional  Diy  Deck  Shelters. 

APR-46  Modification  Program. 

MH-60L  Altitude  Hold. 

Training  Support  Boat  Standardization. 

NSWG3  MK8  MODI  Battery  Charging  System. 

Special  Operations  Logistics  Support  Craft. 

PCMCIA  Embedded  Broadcast  System  Receiver. 


1  

88.56 
16.50 
23.00 
5.85 
19.70 

88  56 

2  

16  50 

3  

23.00 

4  

5  85 

5  

0.20 

19  90 

6  

9.00 
10.00 

1.00 

1.50 
16.00 

6.50 

9  00 

7  

10.00 

8  

10.00 

25.00 

38.40 

50.10 

41.25 

12.00 

3.10 

2.30 

2.20 

7.25 

1100 

9  

10  

11  

12  

0.20 
1.50 
0.40 

26.70 
55.90 
57.00 
4125 

13  

3.00 

15  00 

14  

310 

15  

2.30 

16  

2  20 

17  

0.75 

8.00 

18  

3.00 

3.00 

3.05       50.00      345.21      398.26     UFR  Total, 


MFP-11  MILCON  UNFINANCED  REQUIREMENTS 

[$  in  millions] 


Priority  Construct  cost  Design  cost             Unit                              Location                                         Description 

1  13.80  1.24  SOCOM  MacDill  AFB  FL Information  Technology  Facility. 

2 13.90  1.10  NSWC  San  Clemente,  CA  Maritime  MOUT. 

3 12.58  0.46  AFSOC  Duke  Field,  FL  Mobility/Aerial  Delivery  Facility. 

4 13.00  1.17  NSWC  Ft  Story,  VA  Combat  Skills  Compound. 

5 2.80  0.25  NSWC  Coronado,  CA Small  Arms  Range. 

6 8.40  0.40  USASOC Ft  Campbell,  KY  Aquatic  Survival  Training  Facil- 
ity. 

7 9.00  1.30  NSWC  Little  Creek,  VA  SEAL  Team  Ops  Facility. 

8 5.20  0.47  NSWC  North  Island,  CA Boat  Launch  Facility. 


78.68  6.39  MILCON  Totals. 


MH-^7  Helicopter 

Question.  The  Special  Operations  Command  has  a  requirement  to  increase  its  in- 
ventory of  MH^7  helicopters  and  to  forward  deploy  more  of  them  to  participate  in 
future  conflicts  anticipated  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  The  Committee  is 
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aware  that  during  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM,  the  MH-47  was  the  only 
airhft  hehcopter  in  the  inventory  able  to  fly  at  the  high  altitudes  required  in  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan.  How  many  MH-47  helicopters  have  experienced  battle 
damage  during  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  and  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and 
how  many  are  total  losses? 

Answer.  Since  October  2001,  the  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment 
(SOAR)  has  experienced  battle  damage  to  ten  of  its  MH-47  fleet  in  eleven  different 
instances.  Two  were  destroyed  beyond  repair.  All  remaining  damaged  aircraft  have 
been  repaired. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  authorized  inventory  of  MH-47  helicopters? 

Answer.  The  current  authorized  inventory  of  MH-47  helicopters  is  37.  This  in- 
cludes 23  MH-47E  and  11  MH-47D  on  hand.  The  inventory  requested  in  FY04  is 
53.  All  will  eventually  be  MH47G.  Included  in  that  number  are  three  aircraft  that 
are  being  reconstituted  to  the  MH-47G  configuration.  One  is  a  previously  crash 
damaged  (1996)  MH-47E,  while  the  other  two  are  CH-47D  aircraft  provided  by  the 
Army  to  replace  combat  losses. 

Question.  What  is  the  objective  inventory  approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  USSOCOM? 

Answer.  The  objective  inventory  for  MH-47s  approved  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  61  aircraft. 

Question.  What  is  the  real  world  requirement  (USSOCOM's  acquisition  objective) 
for  Special  Operations  MH-47s  based  on  the  Command's  increased  role  in  the  war 
on  terrorism? 

Answer.  The  real  world  requirement  is  the  Objective  Force  requirement  of  74  air- 
craft. 

Question.  The  Special  Operations  MH-47  capabilities  exceed  those  of  the  Army's 
CH-47  based  on  its  mission  requirements.  Please  explain  the  differences  in  capabili- 
ties. 

Answer.  The  MH-47  incorporates  a  variety  of  unique  equipment  that  allows  it  to 
successfully  complete  its  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  mission.  It  is  much  more 
capable,  lethal  and  survivable  than  is  its  Army  CH-47  counterpart.  Major  dif- 
ferences include:  long-range  fuel  tanks,  aerial  refuel  probes,  a  highly  advanced  dig- 
ital/glass cockpit,  advanced  avionics/navigation  suite,  Aircraft  Survivability  Equip- 
ment (ASE)  to  defeat  both  IR  and  RF  threats,  a  mini-gun  weapons  system,  and  a 
Multi-Mode  Radar  for  terrain  following/terrain  avoidance  navigation. 

Question.  The  Fiscal  Year  2004  budget  proposes  to  provide  for  the  conversion  of 
16  U.S.  Army  CH-47Ds  to  the  MH-47G  configuration  which,  barring  further  battle 
or  training  loss,  should  bring  the  inventory  to  53  aircraft  leaving  Special  Operations 
Forces  8  aircraft  short  of  its  DoD  objective  inventory.  How  will  you  make  up  that 
shortfall? 

Answer.  Additional  funds  are  being  sought  within  the  Department. 

Question.  Where  are  MH-47  aircraft  permanently  forward  deployed  today? 

Answer.  There  are  six  MH-47  aircraft  permanently  forward  deployed  in  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  (specifically  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea).  MH-47  aircraft  have  had  a  constant  presence  in  the  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  AOR  -since  October  2001  supporting  both  operation  ENDURING 
FREEDOM  (OEF)  and  operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF). 

Question.  Where  do  you  propose  to  forward  deploy  them  in  the  future? 

Answer.  European  Command  (EUCOM)  and  Central  Command  (CENTCOM). 

Question.  How  important  is  it  to  reach  the  inventory  objective? 

Answer.  It  is  imperative  that  we  reach  the  Objective  Force  requirement  of  74  air- 
craft, given  the  increased  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  and  requirements  we  have 
experienced  since  September  11,  2001.  The  capability  that  the  MH-47  provides  can- 
not be  replaced  or  replicated  anywhere  else  within  DoD.  Without  this  capability,  op- 
eration ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF)  would  not  have  been  possible  on  the  timehne 
in  which  it  was  executed. 

CV-22  Aircraft 

Question.  The  CV-22  is  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  variant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  MV-22  and  has  a  requirement  to  perform  the  covert  high-speed,  long-distance 
insertion/extraction/resupply  of  Special  Operations  Forces  at  night  and  in  adverse 
weather.  To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  CV-22  will  have  a  terrain  following/terrain 
avoidance  (TF/TA)  radar  whereas  the  MV-22  has  no  radar.  When  do  you  expect  to 
complete  testing  on  the  TF/TA  radar,  which  will  be  installed  in  the  CV-22? 

Answer.  Developmental  testing  of  the  AN/APQ-186  Terrain  Following/Terrain 
Avoidance  (TF/TA)  Radar  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  overall  CV-22  Developmental  Test  and  Evaluation  (DT&E)  in  the 
Spring  of  CY06. 

Question.  The  CV-22  will  have  a  suite  of  Defensive  measures  and  Counter- 
measures  that  the  MV-22  will  not  have.  What  are  those  systems  and  when  do  you 
anticipate  the  testing  will  be  complete  for  them? 

Answer.  The  heart  of  the  CV-22  Defensive  Avionics  suite  is  the  ALQ-211  Suite 
of  Integrated  Radio  Frequency  Countermeasures  (SIRFC)  electronic  warfare  (EW) 
system  with  the  capability  to  detect  (and  if  necessary,  jam)  enemy  threat  radars. 
This  system  is  complemented  with  the  AAQ-24  Directional  Infrared  Counter- 
measures  (DIRCM)  system  (which  includes  the  AAR-54  Missile  Warning  Sensor)  to 
actively  defeat  heat-seeking  threats.  In  addition  to  these  active  systems,  the  CV- 
22  carries  a  full  load  of  passive  EW  chaff  and  flare  countermeasures.  In  addition 
to  the  two  aft  sponson-mounted  ALE-47  dispensers  common  with  the  MV-22,  the 
CV-22  also  has  two  forward-firing  dispensers.  (The  forward-firing  chaff  and  flares 
assist  in  protecting  the  aircraft  from  "nose-on"  engagements,  and  two  dispensers  are 
required  to  provide  an  adequate  quantity  of  consumables  for  the  long-duration,  high 
threat  missions  that  the  CV-22  is  designed  to  perform).  Development  of  these  sys- 
tems is  complete,  and  developmental  testing  aboard  the  CV-22  will  conclude  in  con- 
junction with  overall  CV-22  Developmental  Test  and  Evaluation  (DT&E)  in  the 
Spring  of  CY06. 

Question.  What  other  systems  and  capabilities  does  the  CV-22  have  that  the  MV- 
22  does  not  have? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  major  sub-systems  previously  described,  the  CV-22 
also  incorporates  numerous  other  modifications  to  enhance  its  ability  to  perform  the 
special  operations  forces  (SOF)  mission.  Most  notable  of  these  are: 

•  Integral  wing  fuel  tanks  to  provide  600  additional  gallons  of  fuel  for  the 
longer  range  SOF  missions 

•  The  addition  of  a  Flight  Engineer  as  a  third  cockpit  crewmember  to  assist 
with  the  intense  cockpit  workload  associated  with  low-level,  night  TF/TA  flight 

•  An  upgraded  communications  system  to  enhance  command  and  control  (4 
satellite  communication  (SATCOM)  capable  radios  vs.  2  for  the  MV-22) 

•  Upgraded  mission  computer  and  moving  map  display 

•  A  situational  awareness  station  for  the  embarked  SOF  troop  commander, 
enabling  him  to  maintain  communications  with  his  command  and  control  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  access  updated  intelligence,  threat  and  position  information. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  development  of  each  of  those  systems? 

Answer.  Initial  development  of  all  of  these  systems  is  complete  and  they  are  cur- 
rently undergoing  developmental  testing  as  part  of  the  overall  CV-22  Develop- 
mental Test  and  Evaluation  (DT&E)  program  going  on  now  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  California.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  Crash-worthy  Flight  Engineers 
Seat.  The  initial  design  for  this  seat  did  not  provide  the  Flight  Engineer  with  the 
cockpit  access  and  mobility  required  to  adequately  perform  his  tasks.  As  a  result, 
we  are  redesigning  the  seat,  and  the  new  seat  will  not  be  available  for  testing  until 
late  in  CY2006. 

Question.  When  do  you  expect  the  CV-22  to  complete  Initial  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  testing? 

Answer.  The  Program  Manager's  current  estimate  for  completion  of  CV-22  initial 
operational  test  and  evaluation  (lOT&E)  is  September  2006. 

Question.  Is  the  CV-22  a  replacement  for  existing  Special  Operations  platforms, 
or  does  it  fulfill  a  requirement  that  is  not  currently  being  met? 

Answer.  The  CV-22  Osprey  is  not  a  direct  replacement  for  any  single  special  oper- 
ations forces  (SOF)  weapon  system  since  it  fulfills  a  long-standing  shortfall  in  long- 
range,  high-speed,  vertical  lift  missions  that  today  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Question.  Are  there  aircraft,  which  will  be  eliminated  from  the  inventory  when 
the  CV-22  becomes  available? 

Answer.  Although  it  is  not  a  direct  replacement,  United  States  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM)  will  draw-down  and  retire  the  MH-53J/M  Pave  Low  fleet 
in  conjunction  with  the  fielding  of  the  CV-22. 

Question.  What  would  USSOCOM  do  to  replace  those  aircraft  if  the  MV-22/CV- 
22  program  were  cancelled? 

Answer.  In  the  near  term,  we  would  need  to  immediately  institute  a  costly  Service 
Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  on  our  remaining  MH-53's  in  order  to  address  crit- 
ical structural  and  power  plant  issues.  In  the  mid  and  long  term,  we  would  need 
to  begin  another  development  program  aimed  at  meeting  the  long-range,  high  speed, 
vertical  lift  mission  capability  deficiency  that  the  CV-22  is  planned  to  solve.  The 
special  operations  forces  (SOF)  have  had  a  validated  need  to  perform  these  long- 
range,  vertical  lift  missions  within  a  single  period  of  darkness  for  over  20  years.  The 
need  will  not  go  away  should  the  V-22  program  be  cancelled.  Although  we  are 
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aware  of  several  interesting  technologies  currently  in  the  laboratory,  nothing  apart 
from  the  tilt-rotor  technology  at  the  core  of  the  CV-22  is  available,  today  or  on  the 
drawing  boards  in  the  next  10  years,  that  can  fill  this  long-standing  SOF  oper- 
ational need.  If  we  must  begin  a  new  development  program  today,  we  estimate  it 
will  be  another  20+  years  before  the  newly  developed  system  could  be  fielded  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  fulfill  our  national  tasking. 

Question.  The  V-22  program  has  experienced  delays  and  several  catastrophic 
crashes.  Does  the  USSOCOM  expect  those  events  to  change  its  requirement  for  the 
CV-22? 

Answer.  No.  Our  requirements  are  based  on  the  need  to  perform  certain  assigned 
missions,  in  this  case,  the  long-range  infiltration,  exfiltration  and  resupply  of  special 
operations  forces  (SOF)  teams,  within  a  single  period  of  darkness.  Our  requirements 
are  not  based  on  any  specific  weapon  system  or  technology. 

Advanced  Seal  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  Increased  Capability 

Question.  The  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  is  a  mini  submarine 
which  will  serve  as  an  improved  combatant  delivery  system  for  clandestine  insertion 
and  extraction  of  Special  Operations  Forces.  It  will  deliver  its  compliment  of  Special 
Operations  Forces  in  a  "dry"  delivery  vehicle  and  will  replace  the  existing  "wet" 
SEAL  Delivery  (SDS)  system.  What  other  differences,  capabilities  and  advantages 
does  the  ASDS  have  over  the  current  SDS? 

Answer.  The  ASDS  has  many  advantages  over  the  SDV  aside  from  the  dry  vs. 
wet  environment.  These  include  increased  range  (ASDS  range  is  over  twice  current 
SDV  range),  endurance  (ASDS  endurance  is  over  4  times  longer  than  SDV),  and 
payload  (ASDS  can  carry  twice  the  number  of  personnel  compared  to  the  SDV,  and 
has  the  ability  to  carry  larger,  more  flexible  payloads  than  SDV).  ASDS  also  has 
a  built-in  anchor  and  loiter  capability,  where  it  can  remain  submerged  for  days  as 
compared  to  hours  with  the  SDV.  The  ASDS  can  also  operate  in  far  greater  environ- 
mental extremes  and  depth  ranges  than  the  SDV.  Other  advantages  include  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance  Measures  (ESM),  the  ability  to  detect  threats  to  the  ASDS, 
something  the  SDV  does  not  have,  and  an  organic  communications  suite  that  allows 
for  near  real  time  intelligence  data  collection  and  transmission.  The  ASDS  will  not 
replace  the  SEAL  Delivery  Vehicle  (SDV). 

Question.  Will  the  ASDS  be  used  for  any  other  missions  in  addition  to  the  delivery 
and  extraction  of  SEAL  teams? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  ASDS  has  already  proven  itself  as  an  extremely  capable  Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance  (ISR)  platform.  During  Joint  Forces  Com- 
mand Exercise  Millennium  Challenge  02,  the  ASDS  conducted  a  harbor  penetration 
and  surveillance  mission,  taking  high  resolution  digital  images  of  the  target  area 
and  transmitting  them  back  to  the  joint  headquarters  in  near  real  time.  The  ASDS 
also  has  the  ability  to  perform  sensor  emplacement  missions  in  a  high  threat  envi- 
ronment, a  crucial  mission  for  which  current  NSW  capabilities  are  limited. 

Question.  The  ASDS  will  be  an  integral  subsystem  of  the  SSGN,  four  of  which  are 
currently  expected  to  be  converted.  How  many  ASDS  will  be  carried  on  each  SSGN? 

Answer.  The  SSGN  is  being  designed  to  carry  two  ASDS,  two  Dry  Deck  Shelters 
(DDS),  or  one  of  each.  In  order  to  provide  the  most  flexible  special  operations  force 
package  with  SSGN,  the  more  likely  configuration  will  be  one  ASDS  and  one  DDS 
per  SSGN.  This  would  allow  the  operational  commander  the  ability  to  employ 
ASDS,  SDV  and/or  multiple  SEAL  platoons  all  from  the  same  SSGN. 

Question.  What  is  the  USSOCOM  requirement  for  ASDS? 

Answer.  The  USSOCOM  requirement  is  six  ASDSs,  based  on  the  Operational  Re- 
quirements Document,  Revision  4,  updated  in  June  2001. 

Question.  How  many  are  included  in  the  POM? 

Answer.  In  fiscal  years  2004-2009,  there  are  three  ASDSs  programmed. 

Advanced  Seal  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  Developmental  Problems 

Question.  The  first  ASDS  vehicle  was  originally  scheduled  for  Initial  Operational 
Capability  (IOC)  in  1997  at  a  cost  of  $62  million.  To  date  the  ASDS  has  cost 
$625,431  million  and  has  yet  to  complete  Operational  Evaluation  which  precedes 
IOC.  The  ASDS  is  a  battery  powered  vehicle  and  was  originally  designed  to  be 
equipped  with  a  Silver-Zinc  battery.  There  have  been  persistent  problems  with  this 
battery.  What  is  the  current  status? 

Answer.  The  silver-zinc  propulsion  battery  does  not  provide  the  projected  number 
of  re-charge  cycles,  which  limits  the  number  of  missions  that  can  be  conducted  be- 
fore the  battery  must  be  replaced.  USSOCOM  and  NAVSEA  are  continuing  to  de- 
velop improvements  to  the  existing  silver-zinc  battery.  These  improvements  have  al- 
ready improved  battery  performance,  however,  additional  work  is  continuing.  Poor 
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performance  of  battery  sets  1  through  3  prompted  an  investigation  and  subsequent 
redesign  of  the  battery,  which  led  to  Hmited  success  with  set  4.  Battery  set  4  per- 
formed much  better  and  satisfied  the  Maximum  Combat  Range  and  Endurance 
KPPs,  but  did  not  achieve  the  desired  recharge  cycles.  This  means  that  increased 
logistics  costs  will  be  incurred  with  continued  use  of  current  silver-zinc  batteries. 
NAVSEA  has  reinstituted  the  battery  Integrated  Process  Team  (IPT)  to  investigate 
further  modifications  and  improvements  to  the  current  silver-zinc  batteries. 

Question.  At  the  request  of  USSOCOM,  the  Committee  provided  resources  to  de- 
velop a  Lithium-Ion  replacement  battery.  What  is  the  status  of  this  battery  develop- 
ment? 

Answer.  The  Program  Office  has  currently  awarded  three  Lithium  Ion  battery 
contracts.  The  first  was  to  Alliant  Technologies,  Inc  (ATK),  and  the  next  two  were 
awarded  as  part  of  a  recent  competition  to  SAFT  American  and  Yardney  Technical 
Products.  The  recent  competition  has  been  protested,  and  the  award  is  currently 
under  review  by  the  GAO.  The  Program  Office  expects  a  decision  from  GAO  by  June 
2003.  The  current  program  of  record  for  Lithium  Ion  battery  procurement  shows  a 
down  select  in  December  2003  and  installation  in  ASDS  #1  in  August  2004. 

Question.  When  is  the  Lithium-Ion  battery  expected  to  be  installed  in  the  ASDS? 

Answer.  If  the  current  protest  is  resolved  quickly,  the  program  office  estimates 
that  the  first  Lithium-Ion  battery  set  could  be  installed  in  ASDS  #1  by  August  2004. 

Question.  When  the  ASDS  underwent  sound  trials  in  February  2002,  the  Vehicle 
did  not  meet  the  operational  requirements  with  regard  to  noise  levels  produced.  Was 
the  major  problem  the  propeller? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  new  propeller  which  is  being  developed? 

Answer.  The  new  composite  propeller  was  delivered  to  Hawaii  in  March  2003  and 
installed  in  April  2003.  Modeling  conducted  at  the  Applied  Research  Lab  at  Penn 
State  University  showed  that  the  new  propeller  would  meet  acoustic  thresholds. 
Limited  acoustic  testing  was  conducted  before  and  during  Operational  Evaluation. 
(OPEVAL),  with  favorable  results  that  indicate  acoustic  signature  is  substantially 
reduced. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  major  impediments  to  the  first  vehicle  being  accept- 
able to  USSOCOM? 

Answer.  No.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  and  Navy 
Special  Warfare  Command  (NAVSPECWARCOM)  remain  committed  to  Advanced 
SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  and  the  transformational  capabilities  it  will  bring  to 
special  operations  forces  (SOF),  and  feel  that  the  ASDS  will  prove  itself  in  its  first 
operational  deployment,  scheduled  for  early  FY  2004. 

AC-130  GUNSHIPS 

Question.  One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  systems  in  the  entire  DoD  inventory 
is  the  AC-130  Gunship.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  requested  platforms  by  the  com- 
batant commanders.  The  Committee  provided  funding  for  an  additional  AC-130 
Gunship  conversion  in  fiscal  year  2003.  What  was  the  unit  cost  of  the  original  13 
AC-130U  conversions? 

Answer.  The  first  aircraft,  which  included  all  development  costs,  manufacture 
tooling  costs,  software  development,  test  and  evaluation  costs  (ranges,  telemetry, 
etc.)  as  well  as  modification  costs,  was  $190  million.  Aircraft  2-13  were  $60.2  mil- 
lion each. 

Question.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  conversions  budgeted  in  fiscal  year 
2004? 

Answer.  The  target  (negotiations  still  underway)  per  unit  cost  for  the  four  addi- 
tional gunships  is  $122.86  million  (objective)  and  $135.15  million  (threshold).  This 
unit  cost  is  greater  than  the  original  aircraft  primarily  due  to  a  reduced  quantity 
purchase  and  the  additional  modifications  that  have  been  added  since  the  initial 
procurement. 

Question.  What  is  the  total  gunship  requirement? 

Answer.  25  total  gunships,  which  includes  8  AC-130Hs  built  in  the  early  1970s, 
13  original  AC-130Us,  and  4  new  U  models. 

Question.  Will  that  requirement  be  met  with  the  conversions  in  fiscal  year  2004? 

Answer.  No,  delivery  of  the  last  AC-130U  will  be  made  in  CY  2005  using  fiscal 
years  2003-2005  funding. 

Green  Tip  Ammo 

Question.  It  is  the  Committee's  understanding  that  the  current  Army-common  am- 
munition issued  to  SOF  forces  is  the  5.56mm  M885  or  "Green  Tip"  ammo.  This  am- 
munition was  developed  for  use  against  lightly  annored  personnel  and  when  fired 
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at  enemy  who  are  not  wearing  body  armor,  its  penetration  capability  allows  it  to 
pass  right  through  an  enemy  soldier.  Anecdotal  evidence  provided  to  the  committee 
during  examinations  in  the  field  suggests  that  unless  the  round  directly  impacts  a 
vital  organ  it  has  very  little  debilitating  effect.  How  serious  a  problem  is  this  for 
the  SOF  personnel  currently  deployed? 

Answer.  The  M885  is  still  a  serious  problem  for  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
personnel  currently  deployed.  M855  was  developed  for  lightly  armored  personnel. 
Soft  enemy  targets  engaged  can  have  the  round  pass  right  through  them.  The  goal 
of  the  77  grain  ammunition  developed  to  counter  this  problem  is  two  fold:  it  in- 
creases the  accuracy  of  the  round  by  having  a  more  stabilized  flight  and  has  proved 
more  lethal  by  having  a  somewhat  slower  velocity  causing  better  effects  upon  soft 
targets.  The  problem  with  the  M855  was  enough  of  an  issue  to  seek  an  alternative. 
United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  currently  is  continuing  to 
procure  the  77  grain  because  it  is  in  use  in  both  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  has  become  a  high  use  item. 

Question.  What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  is  currently 
using  a  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  unique  line  of  ammunition  that  has  been 
brought  into  the  SOF  inventory.  This  ammunition  is  the  5.56mm,  77  grain  round. 
This  ammunition  has  proved  to  be  both  more  accurate  at  range  as  well  as  more  le- 
thal than  the  standard  M885.  The  5.56mm,  77  grain  round  has  been  used  in  support 
of  both  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Question.  Are  there  forces  that  are  equipped  with  ammunition  which  is  more  le- 
thal than  the  "green  tip"  ammo? 

Answer.  Currently,  all  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  components,  to  include 
United  States  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC),  Navy  Special  Warfare 
Command  (NAVSPECWAECOM),  and  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 
(AFSOC),  have  the  5.56mm,  77  grain  ammunition. 

Question.  What  is  the  plan  to  equip  SOF  troops  with  more  lethal  ammunition? 

Answer.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  has  an  ongoing 
procurement  to  meet  inventory  requirements. 

Advanced  Lightweight  Grenade  Launcher  (ALGL) 

Question.  The  ALGL  is  an  improved  40mm  grenade  launcher  designed  to  replace 
the  current  weapon  with  a  precision  fire  weapon  system.  The  Committee  has  added 
funding  to  the  President's  budget  for  the  development  and  fielding  of  the  ALGL  sys- 
tem for  a  number  of  years  and  understands  that  it  is  the  Number  One  priority  on 
your  unfunded  requirements  list.  What  is  the  inventory  objective  for  this  weapons 
system? 

Answer.  Total  Basis  of  Issue  Plan  (BOIP)  is  548  systems.  (63  systems  for  Navy 
Special  Warfare  Command  (NAVSPECWAECOM)  and  485  systems  for  United 
States  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC)). 

Question.  How  many  are  on  hand  at  present? 

Answer.  Through  fiscal  year  2003,  128  systems  will  have  been  purchased. 

Question.  How  many  are  proposed  to  be  procured  in  the  fiscal  year  2004  Presi- 
dent's budget? 

Answer.  No  systems  are  programmed  for  FY2004,  however,  ALGL  is  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM  )'s  number  one  FY2004  Unfinanced 
Requirement  (UFR).  The  $88.5  million  UFR,  if  fulfilled,  will  buy  out  the  remaining 
Basis  of  Issue  Plan  (BOIP)  and  supporting  ammunition. 

Question.  Are  there  plans  to  procure  any  of  these  systems  with  funding  provided 
in  previous  supplemental  appropriations? 

Answer.  There  are  no  plans  to  procure  systems  with  the  previous  supplemental 
funding. 

Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL) 

Question.  The  Special  Operations  Command  proposed  a  new  ACTD  RDT&E  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  tactical  laser  to  be  fielded  aboard  an  AC-130  gunship  last  year. 
Usually  R&D  funds  are  used  to  develop  Special  Operations  Command  unique  items 
rather  than  those  used  throughout  the  services.  What  is  Special  Operations  unique 
about  the  Advanced  Tactical  Laser? 

Answer.  The  AC-130  Gunship  is  a  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  unique  weapon 
system.  The  Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  offers  unique  attributes  in  accuracy  by 
utilizing  a  narrow,  silent,  invisible  and  high-energy  laser  beam.  This  provides  the 
ability  to  disable/damage/destroy  targets  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  SOF.  The 
inherent  attributes  of  a  high-energy  laser  also  provide  the  SOF  operator  with  the 
potential  to  accomplish  the  clandestine  mission.  This,  along  with  a  multi-directional 
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firing  capability,  enhances  the  survivability  of  the  Gunship.  The  ATL  ACTD  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  forward  by  placing  this  technology  into  the  hands  of  SOF 
for  evaluation.  The  ACTD  is  specifically  tailored  to  demonstrate  capabilities  relevant 
to  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  USSOCOM  has  dele- 
gated to  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  Military  Utility  Assessment  of  this  system.  Laser  weapons  will  not  be 
unique  to  SOF.  As  laser  technology  matures  and  the  size  of  tactical  lasers  that  can 

f»rovide  operationally  useful  power  is  reduced,  there  will  be  increased  interest  in 
aser  weapon  systems  from  the  conventional  forces. 

Question.  What  targets  will  it  enable  the  SOCOM  to  eliminate  that  it  does  not 
currently  have  the  capability  to  destroy? 

Answer.  The  issue  is  not  the  destruction  of  targets;  it  is  creating  battlefield  effects 
that  allow  our  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  operators  to  successfully  accomplish 
their  mission.  The  Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  does  not  provide  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  the  capability  to  prosecute  any  addi- 
tional target  sets.  The  kinetic  weapons  of  today  provide  only  one  type  of  effect,  ex- 
plosive. These  kinetic  weapons,  while  effective,  also  have  limitations.  In  the  recent 
engagement  in  Iraq,  we  observed  the  enemy  placing  militaiy  equipment  in  civilian 
and  culturally  sensitive  target  areas.  This  limited  the  number  and  frequency  of  shot 
opportunities  with  kinetic  weapons.  An  ATL  system,  with  precision  accuracy  (4"  di- 
ameter beam)  and  the  ability  to  destroy,  disrupt,  and/or  annoy  a  target,  will  provide 
for  an  expanded  number  of  shot  opportunities  and  create  a  better  battlefield  envi- 
ronment for  SOF  operators.  As  experience  is  gained  with  this  new  technology  during 
the  ongoing  ATL  ACTD,  new  SOF  missions  and  better  ways  to  conduct  current  oper- 
ational missions  may  be  identified. 

Question.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  ACTD? 

Answer.  The  total  cost  of  the  Advanced  Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  ACTD  is  $217  mil- 
lion (a  combination  of  contractor  and  government  efforts). 

Question.  What  is  the  level  of  risk  associated  with  this  development? 

Answer.  All  of  the  technologies  contained  in  the  major  components  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Laser  (ATL)  ACTD  system  have  been  successfully  demonstrated  in 
a  laboratory  environment.  This  has  driven  the  component  risk  level  to  Low  from 
Moderate.  The  key  risk  in  the  program  is  associated  with  the  integration  into  the 
aircraft  and  demonstration  of  the  laser  system  in  an  airborne  environment.  We  as- 
sess this  risk  to  be  Moderate.  A  tremendous  amount  of  our  integration  and  dem- 
onstration risk  has  been  mitigated  using  lessons  learned  from  other  laser  develop- 
ment programs,  such  as  AirBome  Laser  (ABL)  and  Tactical  High  Energy  Laser 
(THEL). 

Question.  What  is  the  required  power  level  of  the  laser? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  power  has  been  achieved  to  date? 

Answer.  Chemical  Oxygen  Iodine  Laser  energy  is  very  scalable,  as  demonstrated 
by  ABL  program  and  the  experience  of  Boeing  with  the  Advanced  Tactical  Laser 
(ATL)  ACTD  sub-scale  demonstration  laser.  Our  demonstration  goal  for  this  device 
was  18  kW.  To  date,  we  have  demonstrated  22  kW. 

Question.  The  ACTD  is  currently  designed  to  produce  a  laser  that  will  take  up 
the  entire  space  of  an  AC-130  gunship,  leaving  no  room  for  the  weapons  currently 
deployed  on  the  airframe.  Is  that  the  desired  configuration? 

Answer.  DoD  made  a  deliberate  decision  at  the  start  of  the  Advanced  Tactical 
Laser  (ATL)  ACTD  not  to  spend  scarce  funding  on  reducing  the  size  of  the  laser  sys- 
tem. It  was  deemed  more  important  to  concentrate  on  building  the  laser,  integrating 
the  components,  and  conducting  the  live  fire  demonstrations.  One  of  the  key  reasons 
for  conducting  an  ACTD  is  to  provide  an  environment  that  allows  the  operators  to 
use  new  technology  which  they  are  unfamiliar  with  and  determine  what  military 
utility  this  system  may  have.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  at  the  early  stage  of  this  ACTD, 
what  is  the  correct  mix  of  laser  and  conventional  weapons.  Over  the  next  several 
years.  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  will  be  reviewing  the  ATL 
ACTD  performance,  the  results  of  the  Next  Generation  Gunship  (NGG)  Analysis  of 
Alternatives,  and  current  operations  of  the  AC-130  to  determine  what  suite  of 
weapons  will  provide  the  most  effective  battlefield  performance. 

Question.  How  would  you  assess  the  risk  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tactical  laser 
to  allow  the  gunship  to  also  carry  the  weapons  it  does  today? 

Answer.  The  specific  risk  of  reducing  the  laser  size  will  depend  upon  the  opera- 
tor's system  performance  requirements  (i.e.  effective  range,  magazine  depth  and/or 
target  effects).  There  are  ongoing  research  and  development  programs  outside  of 
this  ACTD  that  are  addressing  technologies  that  may  significantly  reduce  the  size 
and  weight  of  chemical  oxygen  iodine  laser  (COIL)  components  as  well  as  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  laser.  There  is  also  current  research  and  development  in  solid- 
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state  lasers  that  offers  the  promise  of  smaller,  operational  size  at  appropriate  power 
levels.  Based  on  the  continuing  development  in  COIL  technology  and  the  strong  in- 
vestment in  solid-state  lasers  by  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  High  Energy 
Laser  Joint  Technology  Office,  the  risk  associated  with  getting  to  an  operational- 
sized  tactical  laser  that  would  be  compatible  with  future  AC-130s  capabilities  is  as- 
sessed as  moderate. 

Operation  EndurinCx  Freedom  Unconventional  Warfare 

Question.  The  military  campaign  in  Afghanistan  began  with  the  clandestine  inser- 
tion of  Special  Operations  Forces  into  the  country  to  marshal  indigenous  forces  to 
conduct  what  we  all  now  know  as  "unconventional  warfare".  Combined  with  the 
ability  of  U.  S.  forces  to  target  the  enemy  from  the  ground  and  to  destroy  them  with 
precision  guided  munitions  it  took  49  days  from  the  first  insertion  of  SOF  teams 
to  the  fall  of  Kandahar,  the  pivotal  strategic  point  in  the  war.  How  many  SOF  oper- 
ators took  part  in  this  phase  of  the  war? 

Answer.  The  numbers  that  were  tracked  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan were  not  very  accurate  for  "special  operations  forces  (SOF)  operators"  and  in- 
cluded support  troops  and  sometimes,  conventional  forces  supporting  SOF,  as  well 
as  some  Coalition  SOF.  From  these  numbers  the  average  number  of  "SOF"  per- 
sonnel deployed  to  Afghanistan  during  the  months  of  October-November  2001  was 
2,743  with  a  peak  of  3,256.  If  you  count  just  the  Operational  Detachment  Alpha 
(ODA)'s,  SOCCE's,  and  Operational  Detachment  Bravo  (ODB)'s  personnel,  it  aver- 
aged around  285  during  this  period. 

Question.  What  was  their  role  in  recruiting  and  pajdng  forces  of  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  was  their  role  in  equipping  and  training  forces  of  the  Northern 
Alliance? 

Answer. . 

Question.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  there  were  at  least  eight  factions  of  the 
Northern  Alliance  that  worked  with  SOF  forces.  Were  there  occasions  when  those 
forces  attempted  to  engage  each  other  as  opposed  to  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  forces? 

Answer.  There  were  limited  incidents  in  the  North  only  after  the  whole  of  the 
North  had  been  freed  from  the  Taliban. 

Question.  SOF  forces  also  worked  with  forces  in  the  south,  many  aligned  with  the 
present  ruler  Hamid  Karzai.  How  are  all  of  the  various  factions  of  indigenous  forces 
working  together  today? 

Answer.  Although  various  factions  can  improve  methods  of  interaction,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  serious  incidents  in  the  South. 

Special  Operations  Forces  Losses 

Question.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  war  that  forces  are  killed  and  wounded  and 
equipment  is  destroyed  either  in  combat  or  as  a  result  of  accidents.  To  date  how 
many  SOF  forces  have  lost  their  lives  in  direct  support  of  OPERATION  ENDURING 
FREEDOM? 

Answer.  Thirty-nine  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  have  lost  their  lives.  This  in- 
cludes 19  killed  in  action  (KIA),  1  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  (DWRIA),  and 
19  non-hostile  casualties — death  (NHCAS-D). 

Question.  To  date  how  many  SOF  forces  have  lost  their  lives  in  direct  support  of 
OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM? 

Answer.  Five  were  killed  in  action  (KIA). 

Question.  How  many  of  those  forces  lost  their  lives  due  to  friendly  fire?  What  les- 
sons from  those  experiences  can  we  take  into  future  conflicts? 

Answer. 

•  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF):  Four  of  the  19  killed  in  action 
(KIA)  or  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  (DWRIA)  were  lost  due  to  friendly  fire — 
3  due  to  close  air  support  (CAS)  ordnance  explosion  and  1  during  Operation  Ana- 
conda. 

•  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF):  One  of  five  KIAs  was  due  to  friendly 
fire. 

Lessons  learned  are  still  being  worked  at  this  time  and  are  not  yet  available. 
Question.  How  many  SOF  forces  have  lost  their  lives  in  direct  combat  with  the 
enemy? 
Answer. 

•  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF):  Fifteen  were  lost  in  direct  combat 
with  the  enemy,  total  19:  18  killed  in  action  (KIA)  and  1  died  of  wounds  received 
in  action  (DWRIA). 
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•  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF):  Four  were  lost  in  direct  combat  with  the 
enemy,  total  five  KIA. 

Question.  Were  any  of  those  losses  avoidable  through  better  training,  equipment, 
or  communications? 

Answer.  Until  accident  investigations,  after  action  reports,  and  lessons  learned 
are  completed  or  compiled,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  if  better  training,  addi- 
tional equipment  or  communications  improvements  could  have  prevented  forces  or 
equipment  from  damage. 

Question.  How  many  aircraft  have  been  a  total  loss? 

Answer.  The  following  aircraft  have  been  destroyed  during  OPERATION  ENDUR- 
ING FREEDOM  (OEF)  and  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF):  1  MC-130H,  1 
MC-130P,  2  MH-53MS,  and  2  MH-47Es. 

Question.  How  many  aircraft  have  been  lost  and  are  either  back  in  service  or  in 
the  process  of  being  returned  to  a  usable  service? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  aircraft  destroyed  as  mentioned  above  the  following 
aircraft  have  been  damaged  during  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  (OEF) 
and  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF):  2  MC-130Hs,  1  MC-130P,  2  MH-53Mx, 
2  MH-47DS.  7  MH-47Es,  2  MH-60Ks,  and  2  MH-6Js.  All  damaged  aircraft  have 
been  repaired  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  repaired. 

Operation  Anaconda/Takus  Ghar 

Question.  The  final  major  combat  operation  in  Afghanistan  was  an  effort  to  kill 
or  capture  those  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  forces  remaining  in  country  after  the  fall  of 
Kandahar,  which  were  regrouping  in  the  mountains  along  the  Pakistani  border. 
This  operation  code  named  OPERATION  ANACONDA  included  a  battle  to  occupy 
a  10,000  foot  peak  called  Takur  Ghar  where  7  Special  Operations  Forces  lost  their 
lives,  the  most  SF  lives  lost  in  direct  combat  in  one  day  since  Mogadishu  in  1993. 
What  began  as  an  insertion  of  Special  Operations  forces  into  a  strategic  observation 
point  turned  into  a  rescue  mission  to  recover  Petty  Officer  First  Class  Neil  Roberts, 
a  Navy  SEAL  who  fell  out  of  his  helicopter  and  tragically  lost  his  life  along  with 
the  other  Special  Operations  forces?  How  important  was  the  occupation  of  this  stra- 
tegic objective  in  the  prosecution  of  OPERATION  ANACONDA? 

Answer.  Extremely  important.  The  operation  that  Petty  Officer  First  Class  Neil 
Roberts  and  his  SEAL  team  were  planning  to  occupy  (later  named  Roberts  Ridge) 
dominated  the  entire  Shahi  Kot  valley.  Its  occupation  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
overall  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  Mountain  mission  to  block  the  enemy's 
rat  lines,  find,  fix,  and  destroy  the  enemy  attempting  to  flee  into  the  mountains, 
and  to  deny  him  further  sanctuary  there.  The  location  immediately  around  Roberts 
Ridge  was  also  an  area  of  interest  for  high  value  targets  among  the  al  Qaeda  fight- 
ers. 

If  Roberts's  fire  team  had  successfully  occupied  Takur  Ghar's  summit,  it  would 
have  gained  immediate  tactical  advantage,  providing  overwatch  from  the  western 
slopes  above  objective  Remington,  overwatch  along  the  enemy's  primary  rat  line 
through  the  draw  below  the  southern  slope  of  Takur  Ghar  into  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Afghanistan,  and  the  ability  to  effectively  utilize  close  air  support. 

Question.  In  hindsight,  how  could  this  operation  have  been  conducted  to  minimize 
the  risks  to  SOF  forces? 

Answer.  There  are  several  key  factors  which  increased  the  already  inherent  risks 
to  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  supporting  OPERATION  ANACONDA.  Most  nota- 
bly the  enemy  chose  to  stay  and  defend  this  area  rather  than  flee.  SOF  team's  like 
Roberts's  once  compromised  were  fighting  from  a  significant  numerical  disadvan- 
tage. 

Additionally,  the  infiltration  was  not  a  deliberate  one.  In  the  interest  of  time,  Rob- 
erts and  his  team  decided  to  infiltrate  directly  onto  the  operation  rather  than  move 
from  the  originally  planned  helicopter  landing  zone  (HLZ)  to  the  operation  site. 
Once  the  first  MH-47  descended  onto  the  summit  of  Takur  Ghar,  tactical  surprise 
was  lost. 

As  the  first  crew  and  fire  team  came  under  fire,  the  ability  to  communicate  over 
Satellite  Communications  (SATCOM)  to  higher  headquarters  was  ineffectual.  This 
served  to  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  close  air  support  (CAS),  the  Quick  Reaction 
Force  (QRF),  and  the  supporting  crews  as  the  situation  unfolded.  Finally,  the  lack 
of  sufficient  qualified  SOF  liaisons  embedded  with  Combined  Joint  Task  Force 
(CJTF)  Mountain  reduced  interoperability  and  diminished  situational  awareness  for 
all  of  the  conventional  and  SOF  units  entering  the  battle  space. 

Question.  What  lessons  have  been  learned  from  this  operation  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  forces  and  the  equipment  we  provide  them? 
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Answer.  Lessons  Learned  on  this  operation  are  still  being  compiled  and  are  not 
available  at  this  time. 

Question.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  lives  several  MH^7  helicopters  were  lost. 
What  other  helicopters  in  the  inventory  can  operate  at  the  altitudes  required  to  per- 
form this  particular  mission? 

Answer.  The  MH-53E  (3  engine  USMC  version)  and  the  Arm/s  CH-47  can  also 
fly  the  high/heavy  lift  mission. 

Psychological  Operations  (PSYOPS) 

Question.  An  important  tool  in  modem  warfare  is  the  use  of  Psychological  Oper- 
ations. How  were  PSYOPS  used  during  the  Afghan  phase  of  ENDURING  FREE- 
DOM? 

Answer.  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  was  employed  tactically  and  oper- 
ationally through  the  use  of  leaflets,  loudspeaker  broadcasts,  handbills,  and  ground/ 
air  based  radio  (eventually  host  nation  stations).  Most  importantly  face-to-face  inter- 
action between  PSYOP  soldiers  and  local  populace  was  used. 

Question.  What  forces  were  used  and  what  platforms  were  employed  in  the 
PSYOPS  campaign? 

Answer.  Elements  of  4th  Psychological  Operations  Group  (POG)  (8th  Psycho- 
logical Operations  Battalion  (POB),  3rd  POB,  9th  POB)  with  Reserve  tactical  forces 
from  the  2nd  POG  and  7th  POG.  Platforms  include:  EC-130E  (Commando  Solo- 
broadcast);  MC-130E  (leaflet  drops-  79);  B-52,  F-16,  F-18  (leaflet  drops-  1305). 
Ground  based:  SOMS-B  for  broadcast. 

Question.  How  many  leaflets,  handbills  and  posters  were  disseminated  during  the 
conflict? 

Answer.  A  total  of  87,223,648  were  disseminated. 

Question.  How  many  hours  of  broadcasts  were  employed? 

Answer.  10,331:39  hours  (SOMS-B,  Commando  Solo,  host  nation,  and  Maritime). 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  integrating  EC-130J  aircraft  into  the  Special  Op- 
erations inventory? 

Answer.  2  EC-130Es  are  currently  being  demodified  and  the  Special  Mission 
Equipment  (some  of  which  is  being  upgraded)  is  being  cross-decked  to  the  EC-130J. 
The  first  EC-130J  (Commando  Solo)  is  slipping  and  should  arrive  in  May  2004. 

SOF  Post-Afghanistan  Conflict 

Question.  From  acting  as  personal  bodyguards  for  Afghanistan's  present  ruler 
Hamid  Karzai,  to  training  a  new  Afghan  national  army  to  support  the  country's  cen- 
tral government,  Special  Operations  Forces  have  played  a  significant  role  in  Afghan- 
istan following  the  war.  How  many  Special  Operations  forces  remain  in  Afghani- 
stan? 

Answer.  As  of  April  18,  2003,  there  were  1,817  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
personnel  in  Afghanistan.  For  Fiscal  Year  2003  (as  of  April  18,  2003),  the  maximum 
SOF  deployed  was  2,636  and  the  average  was  2,158. 

Question.  What  functions  are  they  performing? 

Answer.  Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  forces  are  performing  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance (TA),  Counter-Guerrilla  Operations  (CGO),  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID) 
(Afghanistan  National  Army  Training),  and  Internal  Defense  and  Development 
(IDAD). 

Question.  Are  any  of  these  missions  more  suited  for  regular  DoD  forces? 

Answer.  Afghanistan  National  Army  Training  (ANA):  The  Afghanistan  National 
Army  training  mission  can  be  accomplished  by  conventional  forces  and  the  Army  is 
to  relieve  the  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  forces  of  this  particular  mission  in 
June  2003.  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  Combat  Controller 
(CCT)  for  Department  of  State  Personal  Security  Detail  (PSD)  (President  Karzai): 
The  CCT  assigned  to  the  PSD  is  currently  being  used  as  a  line  Radio  Telephone 
Operator  (RTOVCommunications  Security  (COMSEC)  custodian  with  various  other 
non-SOF  related  tasks,  such  as  paying  the  contracted  security  forces.  These  duties 
can  be  filled  by  any  line  RTO,  rather  than  an  high  densityAow  demand  (HD/LD) 
asset.  This  is  in  line  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  guidance  to  relinquish  non-SOF 
tasks  to  other  forces  capable  of  performing  that  mission.  CCT's  are  trained  to  pro- 
vide terminal  guidance  of  aircraft  in  the  objective  area  as  well  as  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller/Close Air  Support  (ATC/CAS)  functions.  Specific  missions  are:  establish  (to 
include  placement  of  navigational  aids  such  as  Tactical  Air  Navigation  (TACAN)s 
and  Multi  Mode  Landing  Systems  (MMLS)  and  portable  airfield  lighting)  and  pro- 
vide air  traffic  control  at  austere  airfields;  controls  full  spectrum  of  fires  (Terminal 
Guidance  Operations  (TGO),  helicopter  calls  for  fire,  AC-130  calls  for  fire,  fighter 
CAS  in  support  of  SOF  operations  (Direct  Action/Special  Reconnaissance  (DA/SR), 
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etc);  conducts  assault  zone  surveys  and  assessments  to  determine  feasibility  for  use 
as  landing  zones,  drop  zones  etc.;  works  as  part  of  a  Combat  Search  and  Rescue 
(CSAR)  team  as  the  ground  command  and  control  (C2)  and  fire  support  asset;  over- 
all air-ground  interface  integrating  SOF  ground  troops  with  the  full  spectrum  of  air 
power.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  will  maintain  this 
tasking  until  July  10,  2003.  Department  of  State  (DOS)  is  making  arrangements  to 
replace  the  individual  with  a  contract  person  or  a  conventional  force  replacement. 

Question.  Pae  any  of  these  missions  more  suited  for  U.S.  Civilian  agencies  or  Non- 
Governmental  Agencies 

Answer.  No. 

SOF/Ft.  Bragg  Suicides 

Question.  On  March  23rd  of  this  year,  an  Army  Special  Forces  soldier  charged 
with  killing  his  wife  after  returning  from  Afghanistan  nine  months  prior  hanged 
himself  in  a  jail  cell.  He  was  the  fourth  soldier  at  Ft.  Bragg  suspected  of  killing 
their  spouses  during  a  six-week  stretch  last  summer,  three  of  whom  were  in  Special 
Operations  units.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  circumstances  which  might  have 
caused  these  tragic  events? 

Answer.  Prior  to  these  tragic  events,  there  were  no  indicators  that  would  have 
alerted  commanders  to  problems  within  the  families.  During  the  Serious  Incident 
Review  Board  process  it  was  ascertained  that  each  of  the  families  had  marital  prob- 
lems. 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  Afghan  conflict  was  a  contributor? 

Answer.  United  States  Army  Special  Operations  Command  (USASOC)  has  sol- 
diers deployed  daily  from  throughout  the  command.  Special  Forces  (SF)  Groups  at 
locations  other  than  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  had  larger  numbers  of  soldiers  de- 
ployed. If  the  Afghan  conflict  were  a  contributor,  one  could  extrapolate  that  the 
murders/suicides  would  not  have  been  restricted  to  Fort  Bragg.  The  report  rendered 
by  the  19-member  Epidemiological  Consultation  Team  (EPICON)  stated  there  was 
no  clear  evidence  that  deployment.  Operational  Tempo  (OPTEMP),  or  drugs  caused 
the  xdolence.  The  one  commonality  was  marital  discord. 

Quest' on.  How  many  other  soldiers  have  committed  suicide  following  their  service 
in  Afghanistan? 

Answer.  We  are  thankful  there  were  no  others  than  the  aforementioned  four. 

Question.  What  lessons  have  we  learned  to  better  prepare  SOF  forces  and  their 
families  so  that  similar  events  will  not  occur  after  the  Iraq  conflict? 

Answer.  Top  down  emphasis  and  resourcing  for  staff  will  have  an  overall  positive 
effect  on  the  services  and  programs  offered  to  our  families.  Both  pre  and  post  de- 
ployment training  will  be  provided  for  all  soldiers.  Training  and  outreach  for  family 
members  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  deployment  will  also  be  provided.  Leader- 
ship will  ensure  any  and  all  red  flags  are  identified  and  swiftly  followed  up  on. 
Training  will  emphasize  and  ensure  that  all  comments  are  taken  seriously.  Chap- 
lains will  be  appropriately  brought  into  the  process  depending  on  given  situations. 
Leadership  will  ensure  contact  between  families  and  rear  detachment  commanders 
is  on-going  and  will  ensure  early  returns  are  treated  the  same  as  full  unit  returns. 
Leadership  seminars  were  conducted  to  emphasize  the  commanders  role  in  pre- 
venting and  resolving  domestic  violence,  and  counseling  programs  were  instituted 
for  soldiers  returning  from  a  foward-deployed  location.  Additionally,  the  DoD  spon- 
sored Lifeworks  system  was  implemented  to  assist  families  with  m3a-iad  issues,  to 
include  domestic  violence. 

Special  Operations  Activities  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 

Question.  The  military  goals  of  operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  were  declared  largely 
met  25  days  after  U.S.  and  British  Forces  entered  Iraq.  Special  Operations  Forces 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  this  operation.  What  proportion  of  the  Special  Operations 
Operators  were  deployed  in  and  around  Iraq  to  participate  in  Iraqi  Freedom? 

Answer.  Effective  April  18,  2003,  there  were  9,014  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
personnel  supporting  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM. 

Question.  What  role  did  Special  Operations  forces  play  in  the  pre  conflict  phase? 

Answer.  Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  conducted  pre  D-Day  activities  with  inter- 
dicting Visual  Observers  (VISOBs),  conducted  operations  in  the  West  such  as  Spe- 
cial Reconnaissance  (SR),  and  conducted  airfield  surveys. 

Question.  When  the  northern  advance  through  Turkey  into  Iraq  became  unavail- 
able to  U.S.  conventional  forces,  special  operations  forces  worked  with  Kurdish  mili- 
tary- elements  to  attack  Iraqi  forces  north  of  Baghdad.  Can  you  elaborate  on  that 
phase  of  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM? 
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Answer.  In  northeastern  Iraq,  designated  Joint  Special  Operations  Area  North 
(JSOA-N)  Combined  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  North  (CJSOTF-N)  con- 
ducted Unconventional  Warfare,  Special  Reconnaissance,  Direct  Action,  and  call-for- 
fire  missions  against  thirteen  Iraqi  divisions  arrayed  against  the  Kurds.  Its  primary 
mission  was  to  disrupt  the  Iraqi  operational  center  of  gravity  in  northern  Iraq  and 
render  the  enemy's  combat  power  ineffective. 

Denied  use  of  key  Turkish  bases,  CJSOTF-N,  also  known  as  Task  Force  (TF)  Vi- 
king, had  to  adjust  its  campaign  plan  based  on  the  use  of  a  different  forward  staging 
base,  much  farther  from  Iraq  than  the  originally  planned  location  in  Turkey.  This 
complicated  the  infiltration  of  troops  and  logistics  into  the  JSOA  and  demanded  an 
abundance  of  flexibility  and  creativity  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

TF  Viking's  first  order  of  business  was  the  conduct  of  Unconventional  Warfare 
(UW).  The  task  force  deployed  advanced  force  teams  to  link  up  with  key  Kurdish 
military  and  political  leaders  to  assess  their  capabilities  and  commitment,  and  to 
make  accommodations  for  the  arrival  of  the  main  body.  Working  effectively  with  the 
Peshmerga  (the  name  for  Kurdish  guerrillas),  would  prove  to  be  crucial  to  the  cam- 
paign's later  successes. 

The  Iraqis  had  postured  a  large  conventional  force  of  13  divisions  along  the  Green 
Line,  a  nebulous  and  historically  static  boundary  separating  the  Iraqi  and  Kurdish 
forces.  Before  the  actual  start  of  the  war,  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  occupied 
key  observation  posts  along  probable  Iraqi  avenues  of  advance  in  order  to  be  in  the 
best  positions  to  call  in  close  air  support. 

On  March  22,  2003,  TF  Viking  commenced  infiltration  of  special  operations  forces 
(SOF);  MC-130s,  Air  Force  Special  Operations  fixed-wing  aircraft,  flew  through 
heavy  Iraqi  anti-aircraft  fire  and  inserted  a  contingent  of  Army  Special  Forces 
teams  and  Air  Force  Combat  Controllers.  TF  Viking  quickly  expanded  its  foot  print 
within  JSOA-N  to  include  three  Special  Forces  battalions  operating  as  Forward  Op- 
erating Bases  (FOBS),  encompassing  a  total  of  51  Operational  Detachment  Alpha's 
(ODA),  commonly  known  as  "A-Teams". 

In  its  first  offensive  action,  TF  Viking  directed  a  combined  force  of  SOF  and 
10,000  Peshmerga  guerrillas  to  attack  the  Ansar  al  Islam  terrorist  enclave  of  700 
entrenched,  heavily  armed  fighters  in  the  Khurma  area.  The  operation  commenced 
on  March  28th.  Within  30  hours  the  SOF-Peshmerga  force  effectively  destroyed  the 
opposition. 

TF  Viking  then  postured  two  battalions  forward  against  Iraqi  forces  along  the 
Green  Line.  Following  a  brief  defensive  phase,  during  which  the  observation  posts 
engaged  Iraqi  positions  with  close  air  support.  Viking  launched  an  offensive.  This 
consisted  of  a  series  of  coordinated  attacks  along  the  Green  Line,  which  were  nor- 
mally preceded  by  bombing  Iraqi  defenses. 

As  the  Iraqis  retreated,  SOF  and  Peshmerga  troops  occupied  their  positions.  At 
a  number  of  salients  along  the  front  the  Iraqis  counterattacked  with  armor  and  ar- 
tillery, but  SOF  used  Close  Air  Support  (CAS)  to  blunt  the  attack  and  maintain  the 
offensive  momentum.  The  effective  integration  of  air  and  ground  forces  destroyed 
the  enemy's  will  to  fight  and  opened  avenues  of  approach  to  the  two  largest  north- 
em  cities,  Kirkuk  and  Mosul. 

Meanwhile,  TF  Viking  assumed  tactical  control  of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade.  As- 
signing a  conventional  light  infantry  brigade  to  a  JSOTF  had  not  been  done  since 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  173rd  jumped  into  the  Kurdish  Autonomous  Zone  on  26 
March  and  began  supporting  coalition  operations.  These  airborne  soldiers  conducted 
an  area  defense  operation  to  deny  Iraqi  movement  along  the  major  lines  of  commu- 
nications between  Mosul  and  Kirkuk.  TF  Viking  would  also  assume  operational  con- 
trol of  another  conventional  unit,  the  26th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU). 

SOF  and  their  Peshmerga  allies  attacked  Kirkuk  from  three  sides  on  10  April  and 
the  city  fell  by  nightfall.  More  SOF  and  elements  of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade 
soon  reinforced  Kirkuk  and  secured  nearby  oil  fields.  Other  TF  Viking  forces  nego- 
tiated the  orderly  capitulation  and  occupation  of  Mosul,  where  widespread  violence 
erupted  following  the  sudden  disintegration  of  the  Iraqi  5th  Corps.  Responding  to 
pleas  from  factional  leaders,  SOF  worked  to  reestablish  order  and  civil  services  to 
bring  stability  to  the  volatile  city. 

In  May,  most  of  CJSOTF-N  re-deployed.  Some  elements  of  TF  Viking  remained 
to  serve  in  support  of  ongoing  peacekeeping  operations.  Operations  in  JSOA-N  were 
deemed  to  be  an  overwhelming  success  and  contributed  greatly  to  USCENTCOM's 
campaign  to  liberate  Iraq.  SOF  overcame  numerical  enemy  superiority  to  defeat  a 
large  conventional  Iraqi  army  through  the  effective  application  of  UW  doctrine. 
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Special  Operations  Activities  in  the  Philippines 

Question.  Special  Operations  Forces  have  been  deployed  to  the  Philippine  island 
of  Basilan  to  take  part  in  counter-terrorism  exercises  with  the  Philippine  armed 
forces  who  are  engaged  in  eliminating  the  Abu  Syyaf  terrorist  organization.  How 
many  forces  have  been  deployed  to  the  Philippines  and  what  is  their  status? 

Answer.  Effective  April  18,  2003,  there  were  250  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
personnel  in  the  Philippines.  The  FT  2003  average  number  of  SOF  deployed  to  the 
Philippines  was  353  with  an  FY  2003  maximum  deployed  of  582. 

Question.  What  are  the  rules  of  engagement  for  Special  Operations  forces  in  the 
Philippines? 

Answer.  Normal  peacetime  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  with  some  supplemental. 
The  bottom  line  was  that  US  forces  had  self-defense  ROE  for  the  entire  operation 
due  to  sensitivities  and  possible  constitutional  issue  on  the  Philippine  side  to  the 
use  of  force  by  U.S.  combat  troops.  U.S.  forces  complied  with  those  ROE  and  ad- 
justed our  operations  accordingly  to  reduce  risk  while  still  accomplishing  the  mis- 
sion to  advise  and  assist  the  AFP. 

Question.  On  February  22,  2002,  a  Special  Operations  helicopter  crashed  in  the 
Philippines  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  of  all  onboard.  What  was  the  cause  of  that 
crash? 

Answer.  A  collateral  investigation  of  the  MH-47E  mishap  concluded  the  cause 
was  pilot  error  related  to  spatial  disorientation.  Additional  factors  played  a  contribu- 
tory role  in  the  crash:  (a)  Acute  stress  and  fatigue;  (b)  Co-pilot  self  medication;  (c) 
Environmental  and  weather  conditions;  d)  Command  climate  (operational  risk  man- 
agement). 

Question.  What  type  of  mission  were  those  forces  conducting  at  the  time  of  the 
crash? 

Answer.  The  mishap  aircraft  was  the  second  in  a  formation  of  two  MH-47E  heli- 
copters whose  mission  was  to  deliver  Special  Forces  soldiers  to  Zamboanga  and 
Basilan  islands  in  support  of  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM.  The  mishap  oc- 
curred during  the  over  water  return  segment  of  the  mission,  after  the  soldiers  had 
been  delivered. 

Question.  On  June  21,  2002,  Abu  Syyaf,  the  leader  of  this  terrorist  organization, 
was  killed  in  a  pre-dawn  attack  conducted  by  Philippine  Marines.  Did  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces  take  part  in  that  operation? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  Abu  Syyaf  on  the  ter- 
rorist organization  he  once  led? 

Answer.  The  loss  of  Sabaya  lifts  the  credibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Phil- 
ippines (AFP)  and  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  The.ASG  remains  active  on 
other  islands  but  our  success  on  Basilan  places  them  at  increased  risk  if  they  return 
there.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  of  the  14  Abu  Sy>'af  Guerrillas  (ASG)  who  held 
the  Bumhams  captive  at  the  time  of  their  recovery,  13  were  killed  or  captured  in 
the  next  several  weeks  due  to  US  assistance  and  AFP  persistence  in  their  pursuit. 
Ongoing  humanitarian  activities  intended  to  connect  the  people  to  their  government 
left  a  sense  of  hope  on  Basilan  that  has  resulted  in  increased  cooperation  between 
the  population  and  the  government.  The  ASG  is  led  by  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men 
but  the  organization  consists  mainly  of  disillusioned  youth  who  see  a  chance  for  rec- 
ognition or  income  in  an  otherwise  relatively  hopeless  situation.  The  continued 
progress  on  Basilan  offers  an  alternative  to  kidnap  for  ransom  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Elimination  of  key  leaders  offers  the  best  chance  to  eliminate  the  group. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis.] 


[For  Fiscal  Year  2004,  no  public  hearings 
were  held  for  outside  witnesses.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  were  provided  for  the 
recordrl 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC.) 


N  ASULGC  ^'•^tionJl  Assoualion  n[  Staif  Uiiiversilicx  atid  Ljud-Granl  CoUtijes 


March  31,  2003 


Honorable  Jerry  Lewis 

Chairman 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Defense 

H- 149,  Capitol 

Washmgton,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC)  urges  you 
to  provide  an  increase  of  15%  for  FY  04  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  basic  research  (6.1).  We 
are  very  grateful  for  all  your  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  basic  research  and  we  look  fonvard  to  your 
continued  leadership  on  this  issue. 

While  the  Admmistration's  request  for  Navy  6.1  is  $456.6,  an  increase  of  S35  million,  or  8 
percent  over  FY  03,  this  figure  does  not  actually  constitute  an  increase  because  the  '04  budget 
seeks  to  transfer  a  number  of  programs,  such  as  the  University  Research  Initiatives,  from  the 
Defense-wide  accounts,  to  the  individual  services.  Thus,  many  of  the  increases  in  the  budgets  of 
the  services,  especially  in  the  6.1  accounts,  are  not  as  generous  as  they  may  first  appear.  If  the 
transfers  are  accepted,  1 5%  growth  would  translate  to  about  $520  million. 

A  15%  increase  is  justified  because  there  has  been  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  last  decade,  when 
considering  the  increase  in  cost  of  living.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  historically  supported 
20-30  year  R&D,  which  made  the  U.S.  Navy  the  best  in  the  world  in  areas  such  as  acoustics  and 
ocean  turbulence.  This  spawned  not  only  basic  ocean  research  but  also  new  ocean     - 
instrumentation.  ONR  fulfilled  a  unique  role  in  its  ability  to  look  at  the  long  time  horizon  and 
high  risk  research  without  focusing  solely  on  immediate  payoffs.  No  other  agency  could  do  that. 

NASULGC  is  the  nation's  oldest  higher  education  association.  Currently  the  association  has 
over  200  member  institutions  -  including  the  historically  black  Land  Grant  institutions  -  located 
in  all  fifty  states.  The  Association's  overriding  mission  is  to  support  high  quality  public 
education  through  efforts  that  enliance  the  capacity  of  member  institutions  to  perform  their 
traditional  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  roles. 

Universities  have  always  played  a  major  role  in  the  ONR  research  portfolio  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  tltrough  advances  is  acoustics  and  temperature-salinity 
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Page  Two 

Honorable  Jerry  Lewis 

March  31,  2003 


measurements  thai  the  Navy  was  able  to  do  its  share  in  winning  the  Cold  War.  That  is  why  we 
also  appeal  to  you  to  support  the  multi-Agency  oceanographic  partnership  that  the  Congress 
created  under  the  statute:  "National  Oceanographic  Partnership  Program".  The  partnership  is 
focusing  on  creating  long-term  national  ocean  observation  systems 

There  is  an  asymmetry  in  the  dollars  spent  by  our  enemies  on  lethal  technologies  including 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  what  we  must  spend  to  counter  that  threat.  Basic  research 
performed  by  the  Navy  is  vital  to  keep  pace  with  the  proliferation  of  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Basic  research  is  also  responsible  for  the  technologies  that  are  giving  the  Navy  its 
outstanding  performance  in  the  U.S.  effort  to  liberate  Iraq. 

Basic  research  is  essential  in  meeting  the  grand,  national  challenges  facing  the  Navy.  These 
challenges  occur  in  areas  of  ocean  optics,  ocean  acoustics,  ship  hydrodyaiamics,  manpower,  and 
marine  erosion.  With  the  demand  for  manpower  greater  than  ever,  but  with  supply  highly 
questionable,  the  science  of  man-machine  interface  -  visualization,  ergonomics,  etc.  —  is  very 
important.  Navy  6.1  research  is  aiined  at  bringing  down  the  cost  of  machines,  and  the  cost  of 
personnel  (the  largest  cost  factor),  including  the  price  of  health  care.  Navy  6.1  basic  research  is 
now  fully  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  new  era  of  stand-off  weaponry     keeping  man  out  of 
the  conflict.  Other  critical  areas  of  6. 1  research  include  improved  understanding  of  the  marine 
environment  and  the  water  column,  and  development  of  new  information  technologies  for 
communication  and  intelligence  gathering. 

Some  of  the  FY  01  increase  will  be  dedicated  to  various  aspects  of  understanding  the  oceans  that 
atTect  America's  way  of  life.  In  some  cases  the  Navy  is  the  majority  stakeholder  in  whole 
segments  of  oceanography.  The  knowledge  gained  from  its  investments  is  equally  important  in 
addressing  civil  coastal  and  deep  ocean  needs.  In  other  cases,  the  Navy  has  built  effective 
partnerships  with  other  agencies. 

We  believe  that  Navy  basic  research  is  vital  to  our  nation  and  urge  you  and  your  Committee 
colleagues  to  give  it  sufficient  funding. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  Abbott 

Dean,  College  of  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Sciences 
Oregon  State  L'niversity 
Chair,  NASULGC  Board  on  Oceans  and 

Atmosphere 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Oklahoma's 
Center  for  Aircraft  and  Systems/Support  Infrastructure  (CASI):) 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  Oklahoma  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

Center  for  Aircraft  and  Systems/Support  Infrastructure  (CASI) 

Provided  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriation 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

April  18,2003 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  this  testimony  for  Oklahoma's  Center  for  Aircraft  and  Systems/Support  Infrastructure 
(CASI).  This  testimony  will  identify  the  motivating  national  interest  and  describe  the  CASI 
approach  to  serve  those  needs. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  Congress's  incremental  funding  for  the  past  year  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  amount  of  S3  million  for  the  CASI  program.  Today  we 
respectfully  request  an  additional  $8  million  in  the  pendmg  FY  '04  budget  for  CASI  to  meet  vital 
technical  support  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  Plans  for  investment  of  these  funds  include  an 
expanded  program  of  summer  collaborative  initiation  projects,  m-depth  problem  solving  on  these 
and  other  priority  topics,  collaborative  engineering  support/technology  insertion  activities, 
education/'  training  support,  augmentation  of  technical  and  programmatic  capabilities  at  the  CASI 
universities,  e  pilot  exchange  program  placing  a  CASI  researcher  in  four-month  residence  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center  (OC-ALC),  and  aggressive  expansion  of  statewide 
participation  by  4-year  regional  universities  and  2-year  community  colleges.  The  OC-ALC  on- 
going process  of  project  definition  and  prioritization  now  includes  over  $14  million  of  unfunded 
mission-cntical  topics. 

Statement  of  National  Interest: 

The  U.  S.  is  operating  in  a  new  era  that  requires  a  military  force  capable  of  high  readiness 
and  mobility.    The  aircraft  fleets  to  support  this  mission  have  become  increasingly  expensive  to 
develop,  maintain,  and  operate.  Fewer  new  aircraft  are  being  built  and  the  existing  fleets  must  be 
retained  in  service  periods  that,  in  some  cases,  dramatically  exceed  the  original  design  lifetime. 
For  example,  the  C/KC-135  fleet  is  scheduled  for  retention  in  the  operational  inventory  until  the 
year  2040,  when  the  average  aircraft  age  will  approach  80  years.  Thus,  the  maintenance,  repair, 
and  overhaul  (MRO)  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force's  Air  Logistics  Centers  (.ALCs)  arevital  to 
force  readiness  in  support  of  the  warfighter.  The  OC-ALC  supports  the  C/KC-135,  E-3A 
(AWACS),  B-1 ,  B-2,  and  several  propulsion  systems.  The  increased  level  of  operations  since 
91 1  will  necessitate  extensive  MRO  in  the  coming  years.  These  weapons  systems  have  again 
demonstrated  their  vital  role  in  our  national  security  through  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Although  MRO  costs  of  these  aircraft  and  systems  are  rapidly 
increasing,  the  option  of  fleet  replacement  is  deemed  beyond  serious  consideration,  both  in  terms 
of  cost  (S  billions)  and  availability  (years).  The  technical  challenges  of  maintaining  an  aging 
fleet  are  comparable  to,  and  in  some  respects  exceed,  those  in  development  of  new  military- 
aviation  platforms  and  systems.  Along  with  weapons  systems  hardware  and  software 
technology,  the  ALCs  as  large  industry  plants  must  adopt  commercial  best  production  practices 
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to  enhance  efficiency  and  exploit  leading  environmental  technologies  to  manage  water  and  air 
waste  streams. 

The  OC-ALC  and  other  military  aircraft  programs  and  logistics  facilities  rely  extensively 
on  aircraft  origmal  equipment  manufacturers  (OEMs)  and  secondary  engineering  support  firms  to 
establish  and  update  aircraft  maintenance  technologies  and  practices.  However,  the  private 
sector  sometimes  lacks  the  specific  expertise  needed  at  the  critical  times  to  fully  support  the 
ALCs.  There  is  also  a  need  for  an  independent  source  of  alternative  approaches,  innovations, 
translational  R&D,  and  new  technology  insertion.  Oklahoma's  research  universities  can  partner 
with  private-sector  firms  to  provide  this  timely  infusion  of  necessary  expertise  under  the  CASI 
framework  and  utilizing  DoD  contracting  mechanisms.  Several  firms  have  already  engaged 
CASI  to  provide  specialized  and  complementary  expertise.  CASI  helps  fill  these  needs. 

CASI  Mission  and  Approach: 

CASI  is  the  first  academic  entity  of  its  type  in  the  nation  focusing  on  creation  of  a  state- 
wide, multi-disciplinary  approach  for  conducting  applied  research  and  development,  modeling, 
technology  insertion,  and  engineering  support  activities  for  aircraft  MRO  sustainment.  CASI  has 
been  organized  under  the  aegis  of  Oklahoma's  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  to  provide  a 
single  point  of  contact  through  which  the  aviation  community  may  access  the  capabilities  of 
universities  in  the  State.  CASI  supports  public  and  private-sector  partners  with  economics-based 
life-cycle  engineering,  management  methods,  and  technology  insertion  to  assist  aircraft  fleet 
owners  in  increasing  readiness,  lowering  maintenance  cycle  times  and  costs,  promoting 
environmental  compliance,  and  improving  safety. 

The  comprehensive  universifies  primarily  responsible  for  CASI  administration  are  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  (OU)  System,  the  University  of  Tulsa  (TU),  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  (OSU)  and  A&M  System.  These  systems  of  higher  education  include  main  campuses 
in  Norman,  Tulsa,  and  Stillwater,  respectively;  system  campuses  such  as  Cameron,  Langston, 
and  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M;  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center. 
Langston  University  and  Rose  State  College  are  the  CASI  Affiliate  institutions,  mobilizing  and 
representing  the  perspectives  of  the  4-year  regional  universities  and  2-year  community  colleges, 
respectively.  Other  regional  institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Central  Oklahoma  and 
Cameron  University  are  also  involved,  in  technical  topics  such  as  corrosion  electrochemistry  and 
digital  design  capture.  The  five-person  CASI  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  Campus  Leads  from 
OU,  TU,  and  OSU,  Langston  and  Rose  State.  Representatives  on  the  CASI  Board  act  under  the 
authority  of  the  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents  of  Research  at  the  respective  institutions.  The 
Board  includes  Dr.  Major  Madison  of  Langston  University  (Director),  Dr.  John  Nazemetz  of 
Oklahoma  State  University  (Director),  Dr.  James  Sorem  of  the  University  of  Tulsa  (Director), 
Dr.  Thomas  Landers  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  (Executive  Director),  and  Dr.  Terry  Britton 
of  Rose  State  College  (Director). 

The  OC-ALC  Technology  Thrust  Areas  represent  the  kinds  of  engineering  support 
required  by  the  Air  Logistics  Centers:  Structural/Materials,  Avionics/Electronics/Sofhvare, 
Information  Technology,  Envirorunental,  and  Depot  Industrial  Processes.  CASI  provides 
research  and  technological  support  in  workforce,  workplace  and  work  tools  across  the  TTAs. 
Expertise  is  dispersed  throughout  Oklahoma's  Higher  Education  System  corresponding  to  these 
requirements,  including: 
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•  Corrosion  management,  high  performance  matenals,  aircraft  coatings,  and  ultra-precision 
surface  finishing  methods. 

•  Fatigue  and  fracture  mechanics. 

•  Propulsion,  power,  and  energy. 

•  Avionics  and  ground  electronics  supportability  applications  such  as  real-lime  aircraft 
health  assessment,  fault  isolation  and  detection,  repair  verification  testing  and  calibration. 

•  Modeling,  simulation,  and  forecasting  for  reliability,  physics  of  failure,  and  logistics. 

•  Supportability  and  economic  cost-of-ownership  modeling  and  busmess  management. 

•  Hazardous  waste  stream  abatement,  remediation,  environmental  monitormg  methods,  and 
pollution  prevention  technologies. 

•  Industrial,  manufacturing,  and  human  factors  engmcenng  (e.g.,  man-machine  studies, 
resource  allocation,  machining  and  metrology,  quality  and  process  productivity 
improvements,  material  handling  and  logistics,  mctncs  and  benchmarking,  and  industrial 
hygiene). 

•  Non-destructive  inspection  and  testing. 

•  Information  Technology  in  cyber-security  and  in  the  product  realization  and  sustainmcnt 
process,  including  digital  collaborative  design,  database  management,  and  data  mining. 

In  FY'OO,  the  CASI  consortium  established  a  cost-share  program  designed  to  stimulate 
the  CASI  collaboration  with  the  OC-ALC  and  other  air  logistics  centers.  The  Oklahoma 
Expcnmental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCoR)  office,  Oklahoma  Stale 
Regents  for  Higher  Education,  and  CASI  imiversities  provided  seed  funding  for  this  initiative. 
The  State  Regents  and  CASI  universities  have  also  invested  over  SI. 25  million  to  develop  the 
center  infrastructure,  including  Center  leadership  and  activation  of  contract  mechanisms.  The 
state  cost  share  programs  have  fostered  several  new  technology  insertion  activities  with 
collaborating  entities  at  the  OC-ALC. 

During  the  past  three  years,  CASI  faculty  and  students  have  initiated  appro.ximately  S6 
million  in  projects  supporting  OC-ALC  through  contracts  managed  by  firms  in  the  private  sector. 
These  projects  span  the  five  Technology  Thrust  Areas.  Five  projects  (5  faculty)  in  summer  of 
2000,  19  projects  (23  faculty  and  17  students)  in  summer  2001,  and  18  projects  (23  faculty  and 
23  students)  in  summer  2002  have  initiated  collaboration  with  mission-critical  programs  at  OC- 
ALC.  Twenty-five  (25)  additional  projects,  involving  38  faculty,  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  July 
2003.  Of  these,  10  are  summer  projects  involving  14  faculty  and  14  or  more  students.  The 
summer  projects  immerse  the  faculty  and  students  in  the  problem  domains  and  foster  both  short- 
term  benefits  to  force  readiness  and  long-term  benefits  to  the  growing  partnership.   In  CY  2002 
and  2003  we  have  initiated  an  extended  research  program  including  27  projects  (43  faculty  and 
-60  students).  Four  projects  in  Summer  2001  and  2002  illustrate  the  positive  impact  of  CASI 
work  on  force  readiness,  particularly  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  and  process  cycle  times: 

•  B-IB  (Lancer)  Pitot  Probe  Interface  -  Development  of  leak-testing  and  calibration 
apparatus,  technology  and  process,  significantly  benefiting  B-IB  force  readiness.  The 
project  resulted  in  estimated  cost  reductions  of  $480  thousand  per  year  (a  1 -month 
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payback)  and  compression  of  the  calibration  cycle  time  by  a  factor  of  7:1,  from  two 
weeks  to  two  days.  This  dramatic  reduction  in  flow  days  translates  directly  in  higher 
state  of  readiness  and  increased  rate  of  sortie  generation.  The  Air  Force  anticipates  rapid 
force  adoption  due  to  active  participation  and  highly  favorable  reception  by  maintenance 
staff.  A  private-sector  partner  (SAIC)  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  initial  ship  sets. 
World-wide  field  deployment  to  operating  maintenance  units  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  CY 
'03. 

•  E-3A  (A  WACS)  Torque  Tube  Reengineering  -  Rapid  prototyping  and  reverse 
engineering  resulted  in  a  viable  sourcing  of  scarce  replacement  parts.  Through 
substitution  of  machined  aluminum  for  cast  titanium,  replacement  parts  may  be  fabricated 
by  a  wide  range  of  small  busmesses  or  even  on  base  at  the  ALC  in  a  few  days  and  at 
lower  cost.  The  previous  sourcing  required  a  lead-time  of  months. 

•  Reverse  Engineering  -  Technology  assessment  of  non-contact  3D  imaging  to  capture 
parts  geometry  data,  with  potential  savings  of  up  to  $7  million  per  year. 

•  Geothermal  Heat  Pump  -  Evaluation  of  energy  recovery  from  the  industrial  wastewater 
treatment  plant  for  heating  of  base  facilities,  with  estimated  payback  of  4  to  6  years, 
depending  upon  the  facilities  implemented. 

CASI  is  participating  in  the  OC-ALC  Science  and  Engineering  Career  Panel  (SECP)  to 
define  requirements  and  develop  strategies  for  meeting  OC-ALC  hiring  needs  in  these  critical 
career  fields  associated  with  expanding  workload  and  impending  retirements  during  the  next 
decade.  The  CASI  program  introduces  students  to  ALC  mission  and  career  opportunities.  The 
CASI  Executive  Director  serves  on  the  advisory  panel  for  an  OC-ALC  facilities  modernization 
study. 

CASI  faculty  have  begun  entering  into  strategic  relationships  to  provide  technology 
support  for  DoD  systems  maintained  at  sites  outside  of  Oklahoma,  including  the  Ogden  Air 
Logistics  Center  (OO-ALC)  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah  and  the  Warner  Robms  Air  Logistics 
Center  (WTl-ALC)  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base  in  Georgia. 
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(Clerk's  Note:    The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Frank  Lutz, 
Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Engmeering,  and  William 
Tepfenhart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Software  Engineering,  Monmouth  University:) 

Testimony  Submitted  to  the  House  Of  Representatives 

Defense  .Appropriations  .Subcoinniitfee 

By  Frank  Lutz,  Ph.  D 

Dean  of  the  School  Of  Science,  Technology,  and  Engineering 

William  Tepfenhart,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Software  Engineering 

Monmouth  Liniversity 

April  18,2003 

"Establishment  Of  .4  Rapid  Response  Data  Center" 

The  United  States  Military  has  significant  experience  in  coordinating  large  numbers  of  individuals  to 
achieve  a  common  goal.  It  has  lead  the  development  of  sofrware  systems  and  technologies  for  the 
identification  of  threats,  planning  appropriate  responses  to  highly  dynamic  and  evolving  situations,  and 
containment  of  the  consequences  of  major  emergencies.  In  addition,  the  military  has  experience  m 
integrating  diverse  systems  and  capabilities  represented  within  a  multi-national  environment,  ITiese 
technologies  have  benefits  that  are  significant  beyond  military  applications. 

Efforts  to  support  suburban  areas  responding  to  large-scale  emergencies  face  several  critical  barriers  that 
are  not  present  in  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Los  .Angeles,  and  Chicago,  In  particular,  these  areas  are 
characterized  by  a  large  number  of  relatively  small  townships  that  independently  support  their  own  police 
and  fire  departments.  TTiese  localized  departments  are  plagued  by  limited  resources  that  are  often  bridged 
by  legal  contracts  between  tovws.  There  has  been  little  or  no  effort  to  provide  uniform  communications 
equipment  and  software  that  will  enable  multiple  townships  to  respond  to  large-scale  events  m  a  seamless 
fashion.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  a  large  city,  like  New  York,  which  can  leverage  acquisition  of 
critical  emergency  equipment  and  assure  interoperability  among  all  of  the  organizations  due  to  a  single 
over  reaching  government  body. 

Many  of  the  technologies  already  developed  for  the  military  can  be  adapted  to  provide  solutions  to  the 
barriers  facing  suburban  areas  in  threat  recognition  and  response.  A  major  effort  will  be  to  tailor  them  to 
the  smaller  scale  and  greater  diversity  that  can  exist  at  the  county  level. 

Meeting  the  Challenge:  Monmouth  University  and  the  School  of  Science.  Technology,  and  Engineering 

I  represent  the  School  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Engineering  at  Monmouth  University.  It  is  a 
community'  of  learners  and  teacher-scholars.  The  school's  goal  is  to  lead  in  the  innovative  development 
and  delivery  of  curricula  and  in  providing  creative  solutions  to  problems  that  include  significant  technical 
components.  There  is  a  focus  on  the  application  of  technical  research  to  the  solution  of  contemporary 
global  problems  of  regional  interest.  Educational  programs  build  a  foundation  for  life-long  learning, 
critical  thinking,  and  collaborative,  technical  problem  solving  in  professional  and  business  contexts. 

A  major  contemporary'  problem  of  regional  interest  is  that  of  providing  a  coordinated  response  to  large- 
scale  events  that  could  occur  m  Monmouth  County,  The  school's  goal,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Monmouth  County  Health  Department,  is  to  provide  research  that  will  support  the  local  towns  of 
Monmouth  Counry.  That  is,  our  school  is  helping  to  identify  critical  barriers  to  effective  cooperation 
arising  from  the  independent  nature  of  the  emergency  services  of  individual  towns  and  to  provide  bridges 
over  those  barriers. 

Needs  Exceeding  Resources 
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The  usefulness  of"  many  pairs  of  eyes  has  long  been  recognixed;  witness  the  FBI's  10  Most  Wanted  List 
and,  more  recently,  America's  Most  Wanted  television  show.  The  increasing  availability  of  wide  spread, 
distributed  and  wireless  communication  promises  to  increase  the  pairs  of  eyes  helping  to  come  to  the 
observation  of  consequences  that  could  be  the  result  of  a  covert  terrorist  act.. 

Many  organizations  are  attempting  to  fulfill  this  promise  by  distributing  various  forms  of  mobile,  light- 
weight communication  devices  to  achieve  various  objectives.  However,  distributed  communication  is 
only  part  of  the  solution.  Equally  important  is  the  abilit)'  to  synthesize  the  collective  intelligence  being 
reported  into  a  coherent  world  view,  and  then  feeding  that  view  of  what  is  actually  happening  back,  to  the 
participants.  Feedback  is  crucial,  first  because  it  provides  value  for  the  participants,  giving  them  a  reason 
to  contribute  to  the  initial  data  stream  In  addition. 

When  a  disaster  occurs,  it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  multiple  individuals  and  groups.  ITiis 
includes  fire  departments,  police,  hospitals.  F.MS  units,  and  various  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
governmental  agencies.  Some  steps  need  to  be  taken  immediately.  Others  may  depend  on  the  results  of 
the  first  steps.  The  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  will  depend  on  the  particulars  of  the  incident.  Is  it  a 
biological  cnsis?  Is  it  chemical?  What  is  the  geographical  localion(s)  of  the  problem(s)? 

The  most  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken  may  change  as  more  information  is  converted  into  a  view  of 
what  has  happened.  Indeed,  some  of  the  actions  are  carried  out  specifically  to  obtain  needed  information. 
The  changes  in  the  plan  must  be  made  with  an  understanding  of  what  has  already  been  carried  out.  How 
can  this  new  information  be  most  efficiently  incorporated  into  an  effective  analysis  of  possible  causes? 

It  is  necessary  to  research  how  best  to  construct  a  computer-based  planning  system  to  automate  the 
coordination  of  the  various  activities.  Response  needs  to  be  immediate  and  must  be  revised  in  real-time  as 
further  information  about  the  nature  of  the  crisis  arrives.  For  example,  the  choices  of  which  responders 
should  be  sent  to  which  locations  need  to  be  made  with  an  integrated  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  the 
capabilities  of  each  group.  Once  the  information  amves  that  a  piece  of  e<:iuipment  belonging  to  a 
particular  emergency  unit  is  not  working,  changes  in  assignments  and  allocations  need  to  be  rapidly  and 
optimally  performed.  Perhaps  steps  need  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  call  a  particular 
organization.  These  steps  need  to  be  strategically  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

We  do  not  of  course  expect  that  the  automated  system  will  work  independently,  but  in  conjunction  with 
individuals  who  have  appropriate  authority.  Ideally,  the  automated  system  would  provide  instantly  all  the 
available  and  needed  information  to  each  decision  maker.  Once  the  decision  is  entered,  then  the  overall 
plan  may  need  to  be  updated  and  various  individuals  at  other  positions  may  need  to  be  informed. 

Predictive  modeling  of  health  impacts  from  emergencies  enhances  planning  and  training  of  emergency 
response  personnel.  It  also  assists  in  the  rapid  evaluation  of  possible  responses  dunng  and  after  actual 
emergencies.  Research  on  current  and  emerging  predictive  epidemiological  models  is  needed  to  forecast 
the  short-term  spread  of  disease  m  a  community.  Predictive  models  that  are  currently  used  for  high 
population  densit}'  urban  communities  will  be  studied  to  determine  whether  they  are  applicable  or 
adaptable  for  use  in  areas  with  lower  population  densities  such  as  suburban  and  rural  communities. 
Another  area  of  research  involves  the  integration  of  predictive  epidemiological  models  with  other  types  of 
models.  This  includes  environmental  models  for  chemical  and  radiological  hazards.  The  goal  of  the 
research  would  be  to  integrate  and  execute  predictive  models  and  simulations  that  are  designed  for 
different  purposes.  An  integrated  simulation  system  would  be  able  to  account  for  the  many  aspects  of  a 
complex  emergency  response  scenario  including  traffic  flow,  positioning  of  emergency  personnel, 
hazardous  chemical  cloud  movement  and  evacuation  plans. 

To  give  quick  warning  to  our  residents  when  any  emergency  occurs  within  our  community,  we  may  need 
to  consider  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  super  information  'monitor'.  This  monitor  would  quickly  reflect 
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any  abnormal  change  or  occurrence  of  data  from  variant  narrow  domain  databases  (for  example, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  airports).  An  example  of  unusual  data  could  be  an  increase  of  patients  with  the 
same  symptoms  (like  SARS),  sudden  deaths  of  large  numbers  of  animals,  large-scale  withermg  of  trees, 
or  other  unexpected  events. 

Advanced  database  techniques  and  information  resources,  including  the  WV^W,  must  be  integrated  to 
provide  a  sensitive  information  center  capable  of  searching  and  catching  unusual  data.  Once  caught,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  analyze  and  predict  the  movmg  trend  of  the  data.  TTiis  would  allow  us  to  give  people 
early-warning,  instant  information  updatmg  and  correspondingly  rapid  advice  from  established  expert 
databases. 

Generally,  the  data  analysis  task  includes  data  integration,  which  combines  data  from  multiple  sources 
into  a  coherent  data  store.  ITiese  sources  may  include  multiple  databases  or  flat  files.  A  number  of 
problems  can  arise  during  data  integration.  Real  world  entities  in  multiple  data  sources  can  be  given 
different  names.  How  does  an  analyst  know  that  the  employee-id  in  one  database  is  the  same  as  the 
employee-number  in  another  database.  We  plan  to  use  meta-data  to  solve  the  problem  of  data  integration. 
Data  coming  from  input  sources  tends  to  be  incomplete,  noisy  and  inconsistent.  If  such  data  is  directly 
loaded  in  the  central  store,  it  can  cause  errors  during  the  analysis  phase  resulting  in  incorrect  conclusions. 
Data  cleaning  methods  will  attempt  to  smooth  out  the  noise,  while  identifying  outliers,  and  correct 
inconsistencies  in  the  data.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  following  techniques  for  noise  reduction  and 
data  smoothing. 

1)  Binning:  These  methods  smooth  a  sorted  data  value  by  consulting  the  values 
around  it. 

2)  Clustering:  Outliers  may  be  detected  by  clustering,  where  similar  values 
are  organized  into  groups  or  clusters.  Intuitively,  values  that  fall  outside 
of  the  set  of  clusters  may  be  considered  outliers. 

3)  Regression:  Data  can  be  smoothed  by  fitting  the  data  to  a  function,  such  as 
with  regression.  Using  regression  to  find  a  mathematical  equation  to  fit  the  data  helps  smooth  out  the 
noise. 

The  totality  of  these  efforts  require  resources  that  exceed  those  currently  existing  within  the  School  of 
Science,  Technology,  and  Engineering.  Establishment  of  a  new  Center  would  assemble  the  resources 
needed  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  development  of  a  model  approach  to  maintain  homeland 
security. 

The  Rapid  Response  Data  Center 

The  Monmouth  University  Rapid  Response  Center  will  be  housed  within  the  School  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Engineering.  The  Center  will  spearhead  the  application  of  science  and  techrology  to  the 
effective  management  of  first  responders  at  a  county  and  eventually  state  level  in  New  Jersey.  The  Center 
will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  development  of  leading  edge  approaches  to  the  solution  of  problems 
facing  local  first  responder  organizations  and  decision-makers  at  all  levels  of  government  by. 

>  Developing  data  acquisition,  processing,  and  results  for  use  by  first  responders  and  supporting 
organizations:  and 

>  Fostering  collaboration  between  citizens,  community  organizations,  governmental  agencies,  local 
businesses,  the  scientific  community,  and  other  parties  interested  in  supporting  first  responders. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  Monmouth  University  Rapid  Response  Center  include: 
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•  Hsiabhsh  mechanisms  to  facilitate  access  to  objective  and  scientifically  sound  information  on 
effective  techniques  to  protect  and  restore  areas  that  have  been  subject  to  biological  and  chemical 
threats. 

•  Fstablish  collaborations  with  the  local  and  Defense  Industries  to  incorporate  decision  aide  technology 
into  the  civilian  sector  lor  use  by  first  responders 

•  Research  data-analysis  and  integration  techniques  for  storing,  combining,  and  processing  data  from 
large  numbers  and  types  of  data  sources. 

•  Research  computer-based  planning  systems  to  support  real-time  crisis  management. 

•  Research  techniques  for  acquiring  countywide  health  and  sei-vice  data  across  the  multitude  of 
different  formats  and  contents. 

•  Identify  techniques  and  methodologies  for  processing  health-related  information  for  responding  to 
health  threats. 

Research  predictive  models  detailing  the  spread  of  health  impacts  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and 
threats. 

To  amplify  support  from  pnvale  foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals,  we  are  seeking  government 
support.  Properly  equipped  laboratories  and  cheaply  available  communication  devices  would  allow  us  to 
establish  projects  to  determine  how  these  issues  might  successfully  be  resolved.  The  Center's  efficiency 
will  significantly  increased  by  partnering  with  the  Monmouth  County  Health  Department  as  itspnmary 
conduit  to  data  sources  and  first  responders. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Bye,  Jr.,  Vice  President  for  Research,  The  Florida  State  University:) 

Testimony  Submitted 

by 

Dr.  Raymond  Bye.  Jr. 

Vice  President  for  Research 

The  Florida  State  University 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

US  House  of  Representatives 

April  18,2003 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  briefly  acquaint  you 
with  The  Florida  State  University. 

Located  in  Tallahassee,  the  Capitol  of  Florida,  FSU  is  a  Carnegie  doctoral/research- 
extensive  university  with  rapidly  growing  research  activities  and  programs.  The 
University  serves  as  a  center  for  advanced  graduate  and  professional  studies,  e.\emplary 
research,  and  top-quality  undergraduate  programs.  Faculty  members  at  FSU  maintain  a 
strong  commitment  to  quality  in  teaching,  to  performance  of  research  and  creative 
activities,  while  retaming  a  strong  commitment  to  public  service  for  the  State  and  Nation. 
Among  the  faculty  are  numerous  recipients  of  national  and  international  honors, 
including  Nobel  laureates,  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  and  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science.  Our  scientists  and  engineers  do  excellent  research,  have  strong 
interdisciplinary  interests,  and  often  work  closely  with  mdustrial  partners  in  the 
commercialization  of  the  results  of  their  research.  Having  been  designated  as  a  Carnegie 
Research  I  University  several  years  ago.  The  Florida  State  University  had  SI 47.9  million 
in  research  support  this  past  year. 

One  of  our  recent  highlights  is  the  fact  that  FSU  has  initiated  a  new  medical  school,  the 
first  in  the  U.S.  in  over  two  decades.  Our  emphasis  is  on  training  doctors  as  primary  care 
physicians,  with  a  particular  focus  on  geriatric  medicine — consistent  with  the 
demographics  of  our  state. 

With  a  student  body  of  37,000,  we  attract  students  from  every  county  in  Florida,  every 
state  in  the  nation,  and  more  than  100  foreign  countries.  The  University  is  committed  to 
high  admission  standards  that  ensure  quality  and  diversity  in  its  student  body,  which 
currently  includes  some  278  National  Merit  and  National  Achievement  Scholars,  as  well 
as  students  with  superior  creative  talent.  At  The  Florida  State  University,  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  successes  as  well  as  our  emerging  reputation  as  one  of  the  nation's  top 
public  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  project  we  are  pursuing  this  year. 
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Center  for  Advanced  Power  Systems-  Instrumentation  Funding 

The  Florida  State  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  FSU's  National  High 
Magnetic  Field  Laboratory  and  the  College  of  Engineenng,  established  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Power  Systems  (CAPS)  in  2000.  This  center  focuses  on  advanced  power 
systems  and  technologies  with  particular  emphasis  on  propulsion  systems.  With  federal 
funding  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  ONR,  FSU  has  lead  the  organization  of  the 
Electric  Ship  Research  and  Development  Consortium  (ESRDC),  an  academic-industry 
partnership  focused  on  the  application  of  recent  advances  in  power  semiconductors, 
materials,  advanced  controls  and  superconductivity  to  advanced  power  system 
technologies. 

FSU  and  its  academic  and  industrial  partners  have  complementary  programs  in 
power  systems.  CAPS  researchers  focus  on  two  fundamental  areas:  power  systems 
including  control  and  integration,  and  superconductivity  R&D.  "Dual  Use"  technologies 
have  been  fostered  by  structuring  the  consortium  to  include  Navy,  commercial,  and 
utility-based  industrial  participation.  The  technology  problems  to  be  solved  in  both 
Naval  and  commercial  power  systems  are  similar  and  related.  Both  will  benefit  from  a 
joint  approach. 

Breakthroughs  in  superconductor  materials  are  key  to  major  advances  in  both 
Navy  and  utility  power  system  technology.  The  FSU  program  in  superconductivity  has 
been  greatly  increased  to  provide  more  emphasis  on  the  overall  system  design  issues, 
which  include  cryogenics  and  new  machine  designs.  Research  facilities  have  been  added 
that  provide  unparalleled  capabilities  to  advance  materials  development.  CAPS  is 
pursuing  the  application  of  superconductivity  by  developing  a  prototype-superconducting 
transformer  for  shipboard  use  in  cooperation  with  industry. 

State-of-the-art  power  system  research  facilities  are  essential  to  understanding 
power  system  problems  and  integrating  new  technologies  such  as  superconductivity  into 
power  systems.  In  the  summer  of  2003,  CAPS  will  commission  the  first  phase  of  the 
power  system  test  bed  with  real-time  simulation  and  hardware-in-the-loop  testing 
capabilities  that  will  provide  the  capability  for  testing  prototype  equipment  in  a  simulated 
power  system  environment.  With  FY2003  funding  CAPS  is  moving  ahead  with 
additional  test  facilities  with  focus  on  energy  storage  and  hardware  testing. 

FSU  is  requesting  an  additional  S6  million  in  FY2004  above  the  Navy's  budget 
request  for  ESRDC  for  additional  instrumentation  and  power  generation  equipment 
needed  to  complete  the  test  bed  in  the  Force  Protection/Applied  Research  Account 
(PE0602123N).  A  portion  of  the  ftinds  will  be  used  to  begin  the  manufacturing  process 
for  the  prototype-superconducting  transformer  in  cooperation  with  our  industrial  partners. 


Nanotubes  Optimized  for  Lightweight  Exceptional  Strength  (NOLES):      Composite 
Materials  with  Multi-Functionality 

The  US  Army  has  undertaken  the  mission  of  developing  a  lighter  fleet  of  fighting 
vehicles  that  will  have  the  firepower  and  survivability  of  an  Ml  tank  and  yet  be 
transportable  in  a  CI 30.  The  most  promising  approach  appears  to  be  the  diminutive 
single  wall  carbon  nanotubes.  Florida  State  University,  with  its  team  of  multi-disciplinary 
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faculty  and  students  drawn  from  throughout  the  science  and  engineering  departments  at 
FSU  has  developed  unique  computational,  analytical  and  experimental  capabilities  in  the 
fields  of  composites  and  nanotube  research.  A  National  Science  Foundation  funded 
multi-institutional  Industry-University  Cooperative  Research  Center  (lUCRC)  in  this 
technology  has  recently  been  established  at  FSU,  partnering  with  Ohio  State  University 
and  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  Its  core  research  programs  are  nationally 
recognized  and  supported  by  over  40  companies  and  federal  agencies.  Operating  under 
the  leadership  of  FSU  research  faculty,  the  academic-industry-Army  team  will  develop, 
validate  and  implement  those  technologies  to  transition  nanotubes  from  the  laboratory 
into  applications  such  as  those  associated  with  the  Arniy's  future  combat  systems  (FCS). 
FSU  is  seeking  S5M  for  this  new  and  important  activity  through  the  Army  University  and 
Industry  Research  Centers  Program  Account  (PE060I 104A). 


US  Navy  Training,  Perfomnance,  and  Expertise 

The  study  of  expertise  is  aimed  at  eliciting  the  mechanisms  and  practices 
underlying  an  expert  performance.  Expertise  consists  of  a  vast  knowledge  structure  in  the 
form  of  neural  networks  and  synapses,  which  enable  cognitive  operations  such  as 
attention  and  concentration,  anticipation,  problem  solving,  decision-making,  and  motor 
execution  to  be  performed  skillfully  and  effortlessly.  Recent  research  has  been  devoted  to 
the  functions  and  mechanisms  underlying  the  performance  of  teams.  In  addition  to 
individual  superior  performance,  explicit  and  implicit  communications  and  coordination 
arc  needed  for  a  team  to  perform  as  an  expert  unit. 

The  Learning  Systems  Institute  at  Florida  State  University  proposes  to  focus  with 
the  NaN'y  on  expert  performance  in  individuals  and  teams  in  the  US  Navy.  More 
specifically,  the  studies  which  will  be  conducted  for  the  Navy  are  sequential  in  nature  and 
are  focused  on  the  following  issues: 

Defining  expert  performance  criteria  for  critical  roles/tasks  for  the  Navy; 
developing  valid  tools  for  expert  performance  examination  in  both  "real-life"  tasks  and 
simulated  conditions  in  the  laboratory;  defining  and  developing  procedures  for  the 
examination  of  "distributed  cognition  (i.e.,  team  functioning),"  in  selected  tasks; 
developing  procedures  to  examine  communication  and  coordination  of  teams  in  the  Navy 
in  real  and  simulated  conditions. 

LSI/FSU  will  also  develop  practices  to  attain  individual  and  team  expert 
performance  and  will  develop  simulation  laboratory  for  training  individuals  and  teams  to 
attain  expert  performance. 

Florida  State  University  is  requesting  $5  million  from  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  (ONR)  Warfighier  Sustainment/ Applied  Research  Account  (PE0602236N)  to 
undertake  these  efforts  for  the  Navy. 


Anny  Performance  and  Training 

The  Army  Training  Support  Center  (ATSC),  an  element  of  the  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  is  pioneering  the  design  of  digital,  reusable  content 
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"objects"  for  the  Army.  They  have  been  working  for  just  over  a  year  with  the  Learning 
Systems  Institute  at  Florida  State  University  to  develop  expertise  in  object-oriented 
analysis  and  design,  automated  design  support,  and  human  performance  analysis.  FSU,  in 
collaboration  with  the  ATSC,  is  currently  conducting  research  into  a  new  methodological 
framework  that  incorporates  both  human  performance  analysis  and  object  thinking. 
Initial  research  efforts  began  on  this  project  at  the  end  of  2002  and  have  progressed 
rapidly;  our  review  committee  made  up  of  leaders  from  industry,  academia  and  the 
DOD's  ADL  initiative  has  favorably  received  the  work.  We  intend  to  extend  the  object 
and  performance  thinking  into  the  delivery  and  evaluation  of  training  and  performance 
support.  In  addition,  through  refining  and  field-testing  our  software  prototypes,  we  will 
shape  a  vision  for  the  future  of  automated  design  support  within  the  military.  We  are 
requesting  additional  funding  in  the  amount  of  $4M  in  FY2004  to  continue  our  efforts 
with  the  Army  Training  Support  Center  through  the  Army's 
Manpower/Personnel/Training  Technology  Account  (PE  0602785A). 


Research  on  Chiropractic  Care  at  Designated  Military  Treatment  Facilities 

The  Naval  Defense  Authorization  Act  provides  active  duty  service  members  the 
opportunity  to  be  treated  by  a  chiropractic  health  care  provider  for  neuro-musculoskeletal 
conditions  if  referred  by  their  primary  care  manager  at  one  of  the  designated  military 
treatment  facilities.  Florida  State  University  is  actively  developing  a  new  School  of 
Chiropractic  and  is  establishing  interdisciplinary  research  with  health  related  programs 
and  faculty  within  the  University.  Chiropractic,  Sports  Medicine  and  Exercise  Science 
investigators  at  FSU  will  conduct  three  projects  in  collaboration  with  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Naval  Hospital  Chiropractic  services  site  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
chiropractic  care  on  the  health  and  readiness  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  in  their 
performance  of  peacetime  and  contingency  missions.  These  three  projects  include: 
Testing  and  Evaluation  of  Protocols  for  Referral  for  Chiropractic  Services,  Outcomes 
Research  on  Chiropractic  Services  and  The  Influence  of  Various  Training  on  Approach 
The  Nature  and  Occurrence  of  Musculoskeletal  Injuries  Presenting  for  Chiropractic 
Services.  FSU  is  requesting  $1.5M  for  this  activity  in  FY04  from  the  Navy/  RDT&E 
Navy/  Medical  Development  (PE#0603706N)  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  a  few  of  the  many  exciting  activities  going  on  at  Florida 
State  University  that  will  make  important  contributions  to  solving  some  key  concerns  our 
nation  faces  today.  Your  support  would  be  appreciated,  and,  again,  thank  you  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  these  views  for  your  consideration. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey:) 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 

April  17,2003 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey 
(UMDN.T),  the  largest  freestanding  public  university  of  the  health  sciences  in  the  nation.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  two  priority  projects  --  the  Center  for 
BioDefcnse,  and  the  Dean  and  Betty  Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center  -  which  are  consistent  with 
the  mission  of  this  committee. 

The  University  is  located  on  five  statewide  campuses  and  contains  three  medical  schools,  and 
schools  of  dentistr)',  nursing,  health  related  professions,  public  health  and  graduate  biomedical 
sciences.  UMDNJ  also  comprises  a  University-owned  acute  care  hospital,  tliree  core  leaching 
hospitals,  an  integrated  behavioral  health  care  delivery  system,  a  statewide  system  for  managed 
care  and  affiliations  with  more  than  200  healthcare  and  educational  institutions  statewide. 

UMDNJ  is  home  to  the  International  Center  for  Public  Health,  a  strategic  initiative  that  has 
created  a  world-class  infectious  disease  research  and  treatment  complex  at  University  Heights 
Science  Park  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  the  UMDNJ-New  Jersey  Medical  School  National 
Tuberculosis  Center,  a  model  TB  Prevention  and  Control  Center  funded  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control;  the  Center  for  Emerging  and  Re-emerging  Pathogens  at  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  School,  which  serves  as  a  focus  for  infectious  disease  research;  the  Environmental  and 
Occupational  Health  Sciences  Institute  (EOHSI),  a  joint  venture  of  UMDNJ  and  Rutgers 
University,  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  environmental  health  programs;  and  a 
statewide  system  of  Level  I  and  II  Trauma  Centers. 

In  addition,  UMDNJ  plays  a  dominant  role  in  providing  continuing  education,  outreach  and  other 
assistance  in  all  aspects  of  emergency  preparedness  and  response.  Basic  and  applied  research 
among  the  UMDNJ  campuses  directly  addresses  the  biomedical  implications  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  and  appropriate  response  in  the  event  of  their  use. 

UMDNJ's  scientific  and  academic  expertise  has  positioned  us  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  to  combat  chemical  and  biological  terrorist  attacks.  With  the  strong  support  of  this 
committee,  UMDNJ  has  achieved  over  S9  million  in  Congressionally  directed  appropriations 
over  the  past  four  years  to  develop  a  Center  for  BioDefense  in  New  Jersey.  This'funding  has 
enabled  die  Center  to  develop  statewide  and  national  ctTorts  to  combat  chemical,  biological,  and 
other  tenorist  threats  with  programs  focused  on  research,  education,  training,  public  health,  and 
emergency  response.  Beginning  in  1993  with  the  first  incident  at  the  World  Trade  Center, 
through  the  Anthrax  attacks  in  the  fall  of  2001,  New  Jersey  has  been  affected  by  and  was  a  target 
of  terrorism,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  As  the  nation's  most  densely  populated  stale,  and  home 
to  a  myriad  of  high  technology,  pharmaceutical,  radiological  and  chemical  industries,  New- 
Jersey  IS  vulnerable  to  the  potential  for  flirther  terrorism  to  occur  in  and  around  our  state.  The 
Center  for  BioDefense  is  actively  involved  in  many  critical  areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state, 
region,  and  country  to  minimize  the  potential  impacts  of  these  acts  against  our  domestic  security. 
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Congressionally  directed  appropriations  of  $4.2  million  secured  for  the  Center  in  Fiscal  Year 
2000,  2001  and  2003  are  being  utilized  to  develop  novel  strategies  for  detection  of  biological 
weapons  agents.  Through  proposals  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Defense  Research 
Program,  scientists  at  the  Center  aim  to  develop  faster,  more  efficient  methods  of  identifying 
specific  infections. 

This  work  is  vitally  important  in  protecting  all  Americans,  especially  in  the  event  of  multiple  and 
simultaneous  use  of  biological  weapons. 

Infections  by  many  of  the  agents  of  bioterror  show  similar  symptoms  during  early  stages. 
Furthermore,  during  early  infection,  it  is  often  difficult  to  isolate  the  infecting  organism  to  detect 
its  presence.  Traditional  methods  of  testing  for  these  diseases  can  take  days  to  weeks.  Using 
cutting  edge  microarray  (DNA  gene  chip)  technology,  researchers  at  the  Center  are  developing 
gene  markers  to  detect  the  presence  of  these  agents  in  human  blood  samples  -  within  hours  of  the 
initial  infection.  This  research  could  lead  to  highly  reliable  and  rapid  testing  to  be  used  by 
military  and  civilian  forces  to  help  determine  the  presence  and  identity  of  disease. 

We  have  made  excellent  progress  in  carrying  out  the  experiments  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  US  Army.  During  the  first  year  of  funding,  we  opened  our  state-of-the-art 
Biosafety  Level  Three  (BSL-3)  laboratory,  equipped  the  genomics  laboratory,  and  began  the 
infection  experiments.  To  date,  we  have  performed  these  experiments  with  the  causative  agents 
of  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  and  glanders.  Data  acquired  from  these  experiments  arc  being  used  to 
develop  and  test  additional  custom  DNA  chips  for  use  as  novel  diagnostic  tools  to  provide  early 
warning  of  infection  by  select  agents. 

The  Center's  research  program  has  attracted  state  and  national  attention.  Its  Biosafety  Level 
Three  facility  serves  as  back  up  to  the  state  labs  in  the  event  of  another  biological  attack.  In 
addition,  the  Center  is  a  key  player  in  a  $60  million  grant  proposal  submitted  to  the  NJH  as  part 
of  a  consortium  to  establish  a  Regional  Center  of  E.xcellence  (RCE)  irj  Biodefense  and  Emerging 
Infectious  Diseases.  Because  of  the  Center's  reputation  as  a  regional  center  of  expertise  on 
biodefense  issues,  it  was  asked  by  such  exemplary  institutions  as  Yale  University,  Columbia 
University  and  the  State  Umversity  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  to  join  them  in  addressing  the 
biodefense  research  agenda  of  NIAID  through  this  comprehensive  RCE  application. 

UMDNJ  respectfully  requests  funding  of  $2  million  for  the  Center  for  BioDcfense  to 
further  its  basic  science  investigations  into  the  development  of  early  warning  technology  for 
biological  warfare  agents,  and  for  other  research  relating  to  the  human  genetic  response  to 
infection  by  select  agents. 

In  addition  to  research,  the  Center  for  BioDefense  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  all 
other  areas  of  counter-terrorism  and  biodefense  activities  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
across  the  nation.  Congressionally  directed  appropriations  approved  for  the  Center  in  fiscal 
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year  2002  are  establishing  a  novel  statewide  system  of  resources  and  expertise  to  enhance  the 
capabilities  of  New  Jersey's  emergency  responders  to  react  to  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
terrorism,  mass  casualty  incidents,  and  other  high-impact  events.  The  Center's  Incident  Support 
and  Operational  Planning  (ISOP)  unit  trains  and  educates  first  responders,  assists  with 
emergency  operations  planning  and  exercising  efforts,  and  is  strategically  locating  specially 
equipped  (mass  casualty)  vehicles  in  each  region  of  the  state  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
deployment  of  these  resources  and  subject  matter  experts  in  the  event  of  a  large  scale  emergency. 

Helping  to  bridge  the  gap  where  training  is  lacking,  the  Center  is  taking  a  lead  role  in  making 
New  Jersey  the  best  prepared,  with  the  most  educated  first  responders.  Since  the  fall  of  2001  the 
Center  has  conducted  more  than  200  training  sessions  in  all  regions  of  the  slate.  The  Center 
recognizes  that  the  definition  of  first  responders  has  expanded  and  has  targeted  paid  and 
volunteer  EMS  and  fire  departments,  law  enforcement,  public  health  professionals,  nurses,  and 
school  professionals,  among  others  for  training  and  educational  sessions.  Novel  and  unique 
programs  have  been  and  are  being  developed  to  approach  the  concepts  of  domestic  security  and 
preparedness  from  new  and  innovative  angles.  As  part  of  this  effort,  practical  lessons  in 
epidemiology,  surveillance  and  other  public  health  issues  are  provided  to  local  and  state  officials 
through  the  Center's  "Public  Health  War  College"  to  enhance  their  capabilities  to  effectively  plan 
for  and  respond  to  public  health  emergencies. 

UMDNJ  respectfully  requests  additional  funding  of  S3  million  for  the  Center  for 
BioDefense  to  expand  the  Center's  training  and  education  programs.  Requested  funds 
would  be  utilized  to  continue  and  broaden  the  reach  of  the  Center's  ISOP  unit,  including, 
the  introduction  of  cross-disciplinary  training  programs  to  forge  more  common 
understanding  of  the  scientiflc  issues  and  incident  response  issues  that  relate  to  homeland 
security  across  different  population  groups. 


Our  second  priority  is  the  Dean  and  Betty  Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center  (GPCC),  established 
at  the  Cancer  Institute  of  New  Jersey  (CINJ)  in  New  Brunswick,  the  only  NCI-designated 
comprehensive  cancer  center  in  New  Jersey.  The  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  eradicate  prostate 
cancer  and  improve  the  lives  of  men  at  risk  for  the  disease  through  research,  treatment,  education 
and  prevention.  The  Center  was  founded  in  memory  of  Rep.  Dean  Gallo,  a  New  Jersey 
Congressman  who  died  of  prostate  cancer  diagnosed  at  an  advanced  stage. 

Prostate  cancer  is  a  devastating  health  problem  in  the  nation  and  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
which  continues  to  experience  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  cancer  incidence  and  mortality. 
Prostate  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of  cancer,  other  than  skin  cancer,  among  men  in  the 
United  States  and  is  second  only  to  lung  cancer  as  a  cause  of  cancer-related  death  among  men. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  189,000  new  cases  of  prostate  cancer  will  be 
diagnosed  and  approximately  30,200  men  will  die  of  the  disease  in  2002.  Statistics  released  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  2002  placed  New  Jersey  fourth  in  the  nation  for  the  rate  or 
prostate  cancer  incidence. 
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The  GPCC  unites  a  team  of  outstanding  researchers  and  clinicians  who  are  committed  to  high 
quality  basic  research,  translation  of  innovative  research  lo  the  clinic,  exceptional  patient  care, 
and  improving  public  education  and  awareness  ol  prostate  cancer.  GPCC  is  a  center  of 
excellence  of  the  Cancer  Institute  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  the  only  NCI-designated 
comprehensive  cancer  center  in  the  state.  GPCC  efforts  are  focused  in  four  major  areas: 
1)  Basic.  Clinical  and  Translational  Research;  2)  Epidemiology  and  Cancer  Control;  ?>) 
Comprehensive  Patient  Care,  and  4)  Education  and  Outreach. 

Basic,  Clinical  and  Translational  Research;  GPCC  scientists  are  investigating  the  molecular, 
genetic  and  environmental  factors  that  are  responsible  for  prostate  cancer  initiation  and 
progression.  Appropriate  model  systems  developed  by  Dr.  Abate-Shen  at  the  GPCC  are  being 
utilized  to  facilitate  the  design  and  implementation  of  novel  strategies  for  prevention  and 
treatment.  GPCC  physicians  are  conducting  clinical  trials  involving  vaccines,  novel  agents  and 
complementary  medicines,  and  are  fostering  multi-disciplinary  efforts  that  will  lead  to  the 
effective  translation  of  basic  research  to  improved  patient  care.  The  translational  research 
program  developed  at  the  Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center  has  been  recognized  at  national  scientific 
meetings  such  as  those  organized  by  the  American  Association  for  Clinical  Research. 

Epidemiology  and  Cancer  Control:  Additional  research  activities  of  the  GPCC  seek  to 
understand  the  etiology  of  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  and  to  find  effective  modalities  for 
prevention  of  prostate  cancer. 

Comprehensive  Patient  Care;  Exceptional  patient  care  is  provided  through  a  multi-disciplinary 
patient  care  team  in  the  areas  of  urological  oncology,  radiation  oncology  and  medical  oncology 
for  each  patient  during  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Currently  the  Center  has  fourteen  active  clinical 
trials  that  provide  our  patients  with  novel  clinical  approaches  for  treating  all  stages  of  prostate 
cancer. 

Education  and  Outreach;  GPCC  is  continuing  to  educate  the  public-throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  about  the  importance  of  early  detection  of  prostate  cancer,  particularly  in  underserved 
communities  where  there  is  a  population  at  high  risk  for  the  disease.  The  Gallo  Center  has 
developed  an  extensive  network  of  partnerships  with  organizations  such  as  the  100  Black  Men  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Men's  Health  Network,  and  the  National  Black  Leadership  Initiative  on  Cancer 
to  offer  education  and  outreach  on  prostate  cancer  screenings  in  minority  and  other  underserved 
communities.  The  Gallo  Center  has  recently  partnered  with  the  Jewish  Renaissance  Foundation 
to  extend  outreach  within  the  Latino  community  of  Perth  Amboy  and  the  Asian  Indian 
community  of  Edison.  The  goal  of  all  these  activities  is  to  extend  prostate  cancer  screening 
services  to  all  21  New  Jersey  counties  by  2004. 

To  date,  the  Gallo  Center  has  raised  over  $12.2  million  in  external  public  and  private  funding 
sources  (including  over  $8  million  in  support  from  this  committee)  to  expand  its  research,  cancer 
control  and  public  outreach  initiatives.  The  UMDNJ  commitment  to  the  overall  development  of 
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The  Cancer  Institute  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Gallo  Center  total  over  $83  million.  This 
important  funding  has  enabled  us  to  establish  a  world-class  program  in  prostate  cancer  research 
that  includes  publications  in  prestigious  journals  such  as  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
Genes  and  Development,  The  Journal  of  Clinical  Oncology,  Cancer,  Cancer  Research,  and 
Clinical  Cancer  Research. 

The  University's  Statewide  Center  of  Excellence  initiative  for  cancer  calls  for  expanding  the 
Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center  to  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  state  to  ensure  the 
highest  quality  of  care  for  all  residents  of  New  Jersey.  The  suong  support  of  this  committee 
provided  the  Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center  with  SI  million  in  Fiscal  Year  2003  earmarked 
appropriations  to  start  moving  effective  programs  in  clinical,  basic  and  behavioral  research  to 
serve  the  northern  and  southern  regions.  In  order  to  enhance  patient  access  to  the  latest  novel 
approaches  for  treatment  of  prostate  cancer,  the  clinical  research  program  will  educate 
physicians  and  prostate  cancer  patients  regarding  participation  in  new  innovative  clinical  trials 
for  treatment  of  the  disease.  Fiscal  Year  2003  funding  will  also  allow  our  basic  science 
researchers  to  continue  to  develop  translational  research  program;  to  conduct  behavioral  studies 
research  to  help  identify  barriers  to  effective  prostate  cancer  education  and  participation  in 
clinical  trials;  and  to  address  the  etiology  of  prostate  cancer  susceptibility  to  tlnd  effective 
modalities  for  disease  prevention. 

Our  FY2004  initiative  is  designed  to  support  the  further  expansion  of  the  Center's  basic  and 
clinical  research  initiatives,  public  outreach  and  cancer  control  efforts  in  both  the  Newark  and 
north  Jersey  region,  and  the  Camden/southem  New  Jersey  region  where  we  can  increase  the 
availability  of  cancer  programs  to  the  state's  major  population  regions.  Activities  supported 
under  this  FY04  initiative  would  generally  increase  public  awareness  about  early  detection  of 
prostate  cancer  and  specifically  launch  a  prostate  awareness  medical  van  that  would  serve 
African-American  and  other  medically  underserved  communities  where  the  need  and  risk  for 
prostate  cancer  are  greatest.  As  part  of  this  effort,  researchers  at  the  Cancer  Institute  of  New 
Jersey  will  seek  to  improve  outreach  outcomes  by  investigating  how  aspects  of  cultural  diversity 
affect  cancer  education  and  prevention  among  different  population  groups. 

We  respectfully  seek  support  of  $3  million  to  expand  the  Center's  public  outreach  and 
screening  activities  to  reach  vulnerable  populations  in  the  greater  Newark  and  Camden 
communities,  and  in  other  locations  across  the  state.  Additional  support  S3  million  is 
requested  to  strengthen  the  Center's  basic  and  clinical  research  programs.  This  additional 
funding  will  also  allow  us  to  enhance  our  treatment  of  patients  with  prostate  cancer 
through  several  new  clinical  trials  for  patients  at  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

We  thank  this  committee  for  its  strong  support  of  the  University's  initiatives  and  urge  your 
consideration  of  our  two  priority  requests,  the  Center  for  BioDefense,  and  the  Dean  and  Betty 
Gallo  Prostate  Cancer  Center. 
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ScatemenI  of  Richard  N.  Atkins,  M.D. 
CEO,  National  Prostate  Cancer  Coalition 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  siibcommitiee,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Prostate 
Cancer  Coalition  (NPCC)  I  thank  you  for  the  opportumty  to  share  my  remarks.  As  the  war  against 
terrorism  and  the  conflict  in  Iraq  persist,  we  musl  also  continue  to  wage  an  effective  war  on  cancer 
Willie  we  support  the  efforts  necessary  to  protect  our  safety  both  at  home  and  abroad  we,  as  President 
Franklui  Delano  Roosevelt  stated  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  1940, 
■'cannot  be  a  strong  nation  unless  we  are  a  healthy  nation."  We  must  fund  the  war  on  prostate  cancer 
and  stop  a  killer  that  will  be  diagnosed  in  220,900  men  and  claim  the  lives  of  another  28,900  this  year. 

As  Americans,  we  must  support  and  protect  our  troops  abroad  and  ensure  their  well-being  and  that  of 
their  families  when  they  return  home  About  85  percent  of  individuals  serving  m  active  or  reserve  duty 
are  men,  approximately  2.2  million  If  one  applies  the  average  risk  of  prostate  cancer  to  this  group, 
over  350,000  men  will  be  diagnosed  with  the  disease  in  their  lifetimes.  That's  more  than  the  number 
of  American  servicemen  lost  in  both  World  Wars. 

To  effectively  fight  prostate  cancer,  NPCC  requests  that  you  allocate  at  least  $100  million  in  1-^04  for 
the  Prostate  Cancer  Research  Program  (PCRP)  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  through  the 
extramural  Congressionally  Directed  Medical  Research  Program  (CDMRP)  and  provide  at  least  $10 
million  in  funding  for  the  intramural  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS) 
and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WR.'KMC)  program  called  the  Center  for  Prostate  Disease 
Research  (CPDR) 

Since  its  inception  in  FV97,  the  PCRP  has  been  the  most  efficient  federally  directed  prostate  cancer 
research  program  because  it  builds  sound  accountability  mechanisms  into  its  fundamental  operation. 
The  PCRP  strives  "to  offer  awards  to  fill  gaps  in  ongoing  research  and  complement  initiatives 
sponsored  by  other  agencies."  The  program  is  also  focused  on  non-duplication  of  effort,  fostering  the 
science  of  projects  that  are  unique  and  are  not  receiving  funding  from  other  sources.  Tlie  PCRP  has 
engaged  survivors  of  prostate  cancer  into  its  accountability  practices  from  its  outset.  This  consumer 
input  helps  dnve  the  program  to  become  more  ambitious  and  creative  m  seeking  out  new  areas  of 
research,  because  it  maintains  its  focus  on  what  is  important  to  survivors,  advocates  and  researchers. 

The  PCRP  offers  awards  such  as  the  "Idea  Development"  and  "New  Investigator"  grants  that  seek 
innovative  and  revolutionary  studies  that  deviate  from  previous  research.  The  goal  is  to  stimulate 
"venture  research"  projects  that  reward  sometimes  speculative  but  promising  ideas  that  can  lead  to 
huge  returns  on  investments.  Grants  such  as  the  "Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
(HBCU)  Collaborative  Partnership"  and  the  "Health  Disparity  Training"  awards  focus  on  researching 
the  disproportionate  impact  of  prostate  center  on  .African-American  men  While  the  PCRP's  award 
mechanisms  continue  to  stimulate  exciting  new  research,  the  program  is  unable  to  fund  its  clinical 
tnals  awards  appropriately.  At  least  SIOO  million  is  needed  to  allow  the  program  to  resume  sound 
clinical  tnals  which  is  paramount  in  translating  research  from  the  lab  into  new  treatments  and 
medicines  for  patients. 

Among  otiier  achievements,  the  intramural  CPDR  program  at  DOD  has  helped  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA)  screening  exam.  .'\  recent  CPDR  study  found  a 
significant  increase  m  five-year  survival  raies  of  those  diagnosed  wilh  the  disea.se  and  a  decreased 
chance  of  losing  life  to  the  disease,  both  attributed  to  the  implementation  of  the  PS,\  screening.  NPCC 
supports  early  detection  through  screening  and  believes  that  ihe  PSA  test  along  with  the  digital  rectal 
exam  (DRE)  saves  lives 

On  behalf  of  our  community  of  advocates  -  families,  researchers,  physicians,  and  others  touched  by 
the  disease,  1  would  like  to  tliank  you  and  the  committee  once  again  for  yoiu-  tinic  and  leadership.  The 
investments  we  make  today  can  greatly  reduce  medical  costs  and  save  lives  tomorrow.  Together,  we 

can  eliminate  prostate  cancer  as  a  threat  to  men  and  their  families. 
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Brain  Injury.  Research,  Treatment,  and  Trainmg  Foundation:) 
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Dear  Chairman  Lewis,  Congressman  Murtha  and  Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense: 

My  name  is  Martin  B.  Foil,  Jr.  and  I  am  the  father  of  Phihp  Foil,  a  young  man  with  a  severe 
brain  injury.  1  serve  as  a  volunteer  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Brain  Injury 
Research,  Treatment  and  Training  Foundation  (NBIRTT)'  and  Virginia  NeuroCare  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  (VNC).^  Professionally,  I  am  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and 
Chairman  of  Tuscarora  Yams  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Carolina.' 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  military  personnel  that  receive  brain  injury  treatment  and 
services  annually,  I  respectfully  request  that  S5  million  be  added  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  Health  Affairs  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  2004  under  Operation  and 
Maintenance  for  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program  (DVHIP). 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  regarding  this  important  program  which  is  a 
collaborative  effort  among  DoD,  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA),  the  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  and  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  (USUHS). 

I.  The  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program  (DVHIP) 

Established  in  1992,  the  DVHIP  is  a  component  of  the  military  health  care  system  that  integrates 
clinical  care  and  clinical  follow-up,  with  applied  research,  treatment  and  training.  The  program 
was  created  after  the  Gulf  War  to  address  the  need  for  an  overall  systemic  program  for  providing 
brain  injury  specific  care  and  rehabilitation  within  DoD  and  DVA.  The  DVHIP  seeks  to  ensure 
that  all  military  personnel  and  veterans  with  brain  injury  receive  brain  injury-specific  evaluation, 
treatment  and  follow-up.  Over  time,  the  research  conducted  by  the  DVHIP  has  come  to  define 
optimal  care  for  military  personnel  and  veterans  with  brain  injuries.  A  multi-center  clinical  care 
and  clinical  research  program,  the  program's  motto  is  "working  for  a  cure." 

The  DVHIP  has  been  proactive  since  its  inception,  developing  numerous  innovative  programs 
that  enable  patients  to  have  a  variety  of  treatment  options  at  each  site.  Clinical  care  and  research 
is  currently  undertaken  at  seven  DoD  and  DVA  sites  and  one  civilian  treatment  site,'*  allowing 
single  and  multi-center  trials  to  be  conducted  informing  future  clinical  care  and  treatment 
strategies.  In  addition  to  providing  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  case  management  at  each  of  the 


'  NBIRTT  is  a  non-profit  national  foundation  dedicated  to  the  support  of  clinical  research,  treatment  and  training. 

"  VNC  provides  brain  injury  rehabilitation  to  military  retirees,  veterans  and  civilians  through  an  innovative  and  cost 

effective  day  treatment  program. 

'  I  receive  no  compensation  from  this  program.  Rather,  I  have  raised  and  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  support 

brain  injury  research,  treatment,  training  and  ser%'iccs. 

*  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC;  James  A.  Haley  Veterans  Hospital,  Tampa,  FL;  Naval 

Medical  Center  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  CA;  Minneafwlis  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN; 

Veterans  Affairs  Palo  Alto  Health  Care  System,  Palo  Alto,  CA;  Virginia  Neurocare,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA; 

Hunter  McGuire  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center,  Richmond,  VA;  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center,  Lackland  Air 

Force  Base,  TX. 
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8  primary  DVHIP  traumatic  brain  injury  (TBI)  centers,  the  DVHIP  mcludes  a  regional  network 
of  additional  secondary  veterans  hospitals  capable  of  providing  TBI  rehabilitation,  and  linked  to 
the  primary  lead  centers  for  training,  referrals  and  consultation.  This  is  coordinated  by  a 
dedicated  central  DVA  TBI  coordinator  and  includes  an  active  TBI  case  manager  training 
program. 

The  DVHIP  is  a  model  program  of  efficient  and  effective  collaboration  between  DoD  and  DVA. 

II.  DVHIP  Stands  Ready  to  Treat  Troops  and  Veterans  Sustaining  Brain  Injuries 

Head  injury  is  a  leading  combat  concern  in  modem  warfare.  Neurotrauma  (traumatic  brain  and 
spinal  cord  injuries)  accounts  for  almost  25%  of  combat  casualties.  In  addition,  secondary  brain 
injuries  -  resulting  from  stroke,  cerebral  ischemia,  seizures  which  are  induced  by  radiation, 
exposure  to  ionizing  or  iron  plasma,  nerve  agents,  cyanide,  toxic  concentrations  of  oxygen, 
neurotoxicity  due  to  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  malaria  or  treatment  with  antimalaria  agents, 
and  other  CNS  traumas,  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  health  and  readiness  of  military 
personnel.  Many  of  the  currently  feared  terrorist  threats  would  involve  secondary  brain  injuries, 
particularly  those  involving  chemical  or  biological  neurological  insults. 

The  DVHIP  is  prepared  to  provide  a  full  continuum  of  care  for  military  personnel  injured  during 
current  and  potential  future  hostilities. 


III.  Examples  of  Militar}'  Personnel  Injured,  Treated  and  Returning  to  Work 

The  following  are  examples  of  injured  active  duty  military  personnel  who  recently  received  care 
provided  by  the  DVHIP: 

A.  On  January  1 6,  2003,  President  Bush  visited  Walter  Reed  Anny  Medical  Center 
(WRAJVIC)  and  saw  five  soldiers  injured  in  Afghanistan,  one  of  whom  sustained  a  brain  injury 
along  with  a  fractured  skull  and  other  broken  bones.   The  Washington  Post  reported  on  the 
President's  visit  and  noted  that  some  200  troops  have  been  injured  in  Afghanistan.  The 
unidentified  soldier  was  treated  by  the  staff  of  the  DVHIP. 

B.  Another  soldier  treated  at  WRAMC  was  featured  on  the  front  page  of  WRAMC's 
publication  Sinpe.  on  January  17,  2003.  A  photo  showed  First  Sgt.  Colin  Robert  Rich,  A 
Company,  1st  Battalion  504th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment,  receiving  a  visit  from  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Thomas  E.  White.  Sgt.  Rich  had  been  shot  in  the  head  on  December  28,  2002  while 
serving  in  Afghanistan.  Stripe  reported  that  Sgt.  Rich  explained  to  the  Secretary  that  the  round 
went  through  his  Kevlar  helmet,  "which  decelerated  it  enough  that  it  didn't  blow  my  head  up.  It 
ricocheted  and  it  did  shatter  the  skull."  Rich  added,  "Love  your  Kevlar,  sir,  that's  my  motto." 
Rich  received  initial  acute  care  at  a  hospital  in  Germany  within  15  hours  of  being  shot  and 
arrived  at  WRAMC  on  January  4,  and  was  discharged  home  on  January  1 6,  2002. 

C.  In  June  of  2002,  a  32  year  old  female  TSgt.  customer  ser^'ice  and  unit  deployment 
manager  fell  asleep  while  driving  and  rear-ended  a  stationary  18-wheeler  at  highway  speed.  She 
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sustained  a  severe  brain  injury  and  remained  in  a  coma  for  7  days  at  Memorial  Hermann  Hospital 
in  Houston,  Texas.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Palo  Alto  Health  Care  System 
for  inpatient  rehabilitation  on  July  1 1,  2002.  Her  admission  evaluation  revealed  multiple 
neurological,  physical  and  cognitive  symptoms.^  By  August  13,  2002  she  was  discharged  with 
improved  neurological,  physical  and  cognitive  abilities  and  returned  home  to  San  Antonio  with 
her  husband  and  two  young  children.  She  received  outpatient  therapy  at  Warm  Springs 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  San  Antonio  through  the  end  of  the  year.  On  November,  20,  2002  she 
was  evaluated  by  the  medical  board  at  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  (WHMC)  and  showed  mild 
residual  symptoms.*  The  board  recommended  trial  of  duty,  initially  half  days  with  close 
supervision.  She  underwent  a  six-month  evaluation  by  DVHIP  staff  on  February  5,  2003  at 
WHMC  and  a  driving  re-evaluation  on  February  7,  with  full  driving  privileges  recommended. 
She  began  her  trial  of  duty  on  February  1 1 .  2003  and  anticipates  going  to  the  NCO  academy  if 
all  goes  well. 

D.         Sgt.  MF,  a  39  year  old  Army  Recruiter  was  involved  in  a  motorcycle  accident  in  July 
2002,  resulting  in  a  traumatic  brain  injury.  His  initial  evaluations  showed  a  very  serious  brain 
injury  to  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  brain  with  a  sub-dural  hematoma  and  massive  swelling.  He 
underwent  major  brain  surgery  to  remove  part  of  the  bleed  and  resulting  damage  to  the  right  side 
of  the  brain.  He  received  his  acute  care  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  McGuire  Veterans  Hospital  in  Richmond,  Virginia  (VA)  for  post-acute 
rehabilitation  and  then  to  Virginia  NeuroCare  (VNC)  in  October  2002  for  community  re-entry 
rehabilitation.  He  was  discharged  to  the  Medical  Holding  Company  Unit  at  his  Army  station  of 
origin  on  March  8,  2003.  MF  stated  that  he  was  very  satisfied  with  his  care  throughout  his  entire 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.  He  stated  that  the  DVHIP  staff  took  a  one-on-one  interest  in  him 
and  he  was  happy  with  his  rehabilitation  experience. 

At  VNC,  Sgt.  MF  was  particulariy  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  live  independently  in  a 
transitional  apartment.  He  reported  that  the  therapy  program  was  good,  and  he  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  program  was  tailored  to  individual  needs.  His  volunteer  placement  at  the  local 
Army  Recruiting  Station  during  the  final  phase  of  his  rehabilitation  at  VNC  was  a  positive 
experience  that  led  him  to  believe  he  would  get  his  life  back. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what  DVHfP  does  for  thousands  qf  military  personnel  each 
year  -  from  being  ready  to  care  for  injured  troops  in  the  acute  care  setting  to  neuro-rchabilitation 
involving  the  entire  patient  to  full  community  integration. 

IV'.  DVHIP  Accomplishments  and  Ongoing  Research  Initiatives 


Her  syTtiploms  included  mild  di?ziness.  headaches,  continued  diminished  rapid  toe  and  finger  movements  on  the  right, 
abnormal  gait  but  walking  unassisted,  difficulties  with  fluency,  naming,  reading  and  word-finding  difficulties.  Greatest  cognitive 
impairmenis  continued  m  the  areas  of  mcmor>  and  problem  solving  -  modified  independent  level  of  function  in  bathing  and 
dressing  due  to  wearing  a  brace  for  the  vertebral  ft'aclure    Independent  in  all  other  area  of  basic  self-care 

Improved  speech,  persistent  mild  lacial  numbness,  mild  disequilibrium  without  vertigo,  walking  independently,  continued 
weakness  in  verbal  memory  but  effective  use  of  compensatory  techniques,  able  to  care  for  4  year-old  and  10-monlh  old  children 
at  home. 
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•  Established  the  War  on  Terrorism  Brain  Injury  Registry  to  examine  cHnicaily  relevant 
issues  in  the  management  of  brain  injury  sustained  in  theatre. 

•  Completed  research  on  functional  rehabilitation  versus  cognitive  rehabilitation  for  severe 
brain  injury. 

•  A  randomized  controlled  study  of  sertraline  for  post  concussive  syndrome  is  being 
carried  out  in  all  DVHIP  military  and  VA  sites. 

•  Started  new  randomized  controlled  trial  of  valproate  for  brain  injury  related  agitation  at 
James  A.  Haley  Veterans  Hospital,  Tampa,  Florida. 

•  Provided  successful  rehabilitation  and  return  to  work  and  community  re-entry  for  active 
duty  military  personnel  and  veterans. 

•  Ongoing  studies  are  being  conducted  with  Army  paratroopers  and  cadets  and  U.S. 
Marines  at  Fort  Bragg,  West  Point,  and  Camp  Pendleton.  These  studies  are  investigating 
brief  evaluation  instruments  to  determine  which  injured  service  members  require 
immediate  treatment  and  which  can  return  to  duty.  The  goal  of  these  studies  is  to 
preserve  our  nation's  fighting  strength  while  conser\'ing  medical  resources  for  those 
injured  and  requiring  treatment. 


V.  Fiscal  Year  2004  Goals 

•  There  is  a  need  to  expand  clinical  capacity  to  care  for  an  increasing  number  of  injured 
military  personnel  and  veterans. 

•  Improve  rehabilitation  and  treatment  program  for  active  duty  service  members  with  mild 
cognitive  impairment  following  possible  chemical  or  biological  exposure. 

•  Establish  a  multi-center  trial  to  provide  the  first  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
cognitive  rehabilitation  and  stimulant  medication  early  in  recovery  from  severe  brain 
injury. 

•  Conduct  the  study  of  enhanced  protection  from  parachute  injury  by  field  testing  approved 
novel  helmet  configurations  at  Fort  Bragg. 

•  Develop  return  to  duty  guidelines  through  analysis  of  data  collected  in  the  West  Point 
sports  concussion  study  and  the  Fort  Bragg  concussion  study. 

•  Examine  biomarkers  in  mild  brain  injury  and  injury  recovery  in  collaboration  vvith  Ron 
Hayes,  Ph.D.  at  the  Evelyn  F.  and  William  L.  McKnight  Brain  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 
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Examine  the  utility  of  mobile  transcranial  Dopplcr  ultrasonography  to  identify  cerebral 
blood  flow  alterations  in  mild  brain  injury  and  recovery  patterns. 

Report  to  the  U.S.  Army  the  findings  from  the  War  on  Terrorism  Brain  Injury  Registry 
regarding  incidence  of  closed  head  injury  and  the  impact  of  early  wound  closure  in 
penetrating  brain  injury. 

E.xtend  outcomes  research  through  the  evaluation  of  long-term  work  and  duty  status  in 
DVHIP  rehabilitation  trial  participants. 

Disseminate  evidence  based  guidelines  on  pharmacological  management  of 


neurobehavioral  consequences  of  brain  injury 


While  funding  is  critical  to  continue  the  full  spectrum  of  care  for  military  personnel  and 
veterans  sustaining  brain  injuries,  DVHIP  investigators  are  also  using  the  DVHIP 
Registry  Data  to  follow  up  with  individuals  with  mild  TBI  to  determine  the  amount  of 
persisting  symptoms  and  their  current  functioning. 


VI.  Conclusion 

As  our  nation  faces  crises  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  DVHfP  is  in  a  unique  position  to  help  prevent, 
treat,  and  provide  education  regarding  brain  injury  and  to  lead  efforts  to  belter  the  lives  of  active  duty 
and  retired  military  personnel  affected  by  brain  injury.  The  DVHLP  stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  troops  injured  in  this  lime  of  war. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  S5  million  for  the  DVHIP  in  the  Fiscal  Year  2004  Defense 
Appropriations  bill  in  the  DoD  Health  Affairs  budget  under  Operation  and  Maintenance  to 
continue  this  important  program. 

Sincerely, 

Martin  B.  Foil,  Jr. 
Member  of  the  Board 
NBIRTT  Foundation 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  National 
Coalition  for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Diseases:) 

Testimony  of 
the  National  Coalition  for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone 
Diseases  (the  Bone  Coalition) 

Submitted  April  29,  2003 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  this  testimony  is  submitted  by  Joan 
Goldberg,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Society  for  Bone  and  Mineral  Research 
(ASBMR),  representing  the  National  Coalition  for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone 
Diseases,  which  includes  the  National  Osteoporosis  Foundation,  the  Paget  Foundation  for 
Paget's  Disease  of  Bone  and  Related  Disorders,  the  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta  Foimdation, 
and  the  ASBMR. 

Together  we  represent  over  44  million  Americans  who  have  bone  diseases  or  are  at  risk 
for  them,  along  with  the  more  than  5,000  scientists  dedicated  to  improving  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  understanding  of  bone  diseases  and  disorders. 

Bone  health  is  integral  to  overall  health.  Our  bones  support  our  muscles,  protect  vital 
organs,  and  store  the  calcium  essential  for  bone  density  or  mass,  and  strength.  What 
makes  bones  healthy?  It's  a  complex  interaction  involvmg  many  nutritional,  hormonal, 
behavioral,  genetic  and  environmental  factors.  What  we  eat  and  drink,  the  type  and 
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duration  of  our  exercise,  our  family  history. .  .these  are  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
that  fit  together  when  addressing  bone  health. 

Bone  health  is  a  critical  component  to  consider  when  evaluating  military  readiness  and 
performance.  Why  is  bone  health  so  critical  to  our  military?  Stress  fractures  occur  in  up 
to  1 5%  of  military  recruits.  Stress  fractures  are  most  common  in  the  legs  and  feet,  but 
also  occur  in  the  ribs  and  upper  extremities.  For  healing  to  occur,  recruits  often  need  to 
stop  miming  or  marching  for  weeks.  Not  only  do  these  fractures  delay  military  readiness 
and  performance,  but  they  represent  a  cost  of  over  $10  million  per  year.  Our  recent 
engagement  in  Iraq  highlights  some  additional  considerations  when  it  comes  to  bone 
health.  For  example,  soldiers  routinely  carried  packs  that  weighed  70-90  pounds  over 
rough  terrain  for  miles  on  end  in  a  harsh  climate.    For  many,  a  fracture  often  spelled  an 
exit  from  the  combat  theater  as  quickly  as  a  shrapnel  injury. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  understand  how  to  prevent  stress  fractures  in  recruits  and  in 
combat  to  reduce  suffering,  minimize  the  time  it  takes  to  ready  soldiers  for  combat, 
prevent  fractures  in  training  situations  and  in  combat,  and  reduce  the  significant  costs 
associated  with  these  fractures. 

The  DoD  has  learned  a  great  deal  from  research  to  improve  soldiers'  bone  health,  but 
there  is  more  to  be  learned.  Recent  research  has  investigated: 
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■  the  effects  of  impact  forces,  such  as  running,  on  bone  formation 

■  the  effect  of  specific  nutritional  regimens  on  bone  health 

■  the  effects  of  weight  management  behaviors  on  bone  health 

Ongoing  research  will  help  address: 

•  the  role  of  and  effect  of  non-steroidal  inflammatory  medications  on  bone  health 
and  performance 

■  the  role  of  remodeling  and  nutrition  on  bone  quality 

•  the  role  of  electrical  fields  to  speed  bone  repair 

■  the  role  of  new  diagnostic  tools 

Additional  topics  critical  to  our  understanding  and  our  recruits'  military  health  include: 

■  novel  approaches,  such  as  the  possible  use  of  low  frequencies  to  build  high 
quality  bone 

■  explorations  of  how  different  types  of  physical  training  affect  bone  at  a  cellular 
level 

•  investigations  aimed  at  identifying  the  best  training  and  nutritional  regimen  in 
terms  of  exercise  duration  and  intensity,  and  nutrient  amounts,  to  optimize  fitness 
levels  and  bone  health  and  to  prevent  injury 
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Mr.  Chairman,  stress  fractures  compromise  the  health,  military  readiness  and 
performance  of  our  recruits  and  troops.  A  strong  and  well-trained  military  proved  to  be 
crucial  in  Iraq  and  will  continue  to  be  a  vital  component  of  our  country's  future.    We 
thank  you  for  maintaining  2003  funding  for  the  Bone  Health  and  Military  Medical 
Readiness  Program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  Materiel  Command  located 
in  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland.  We  know  there  are  many  worthy  projects  in  need  of  funding, 
especially  in  the  Army's  Bone  Health  and  Military  Medical  Readiness  Program.  Without 
additional  support  not  only  are  these  in  jeopardy  -  and  future  results  that  will  save 
money,  prevent  additional  fractures,  and  further  healing  —  but  we  risk  losing  researchers 
who  are  dedicated  to  bone  health  and  these  projects  in  particular. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider  an  appropriation  of  $10  million  to  maintain  an 
aggressive  and  sustained  DoD  bone  research  program  in  FY2004.  Thank  you  for  your 
commitment  to  the  U.S.  military's  health  and  safety. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  tor  the  record  the  Joslin  Diabetes 
Center) 


Joslin  Diabetes  Center 


Ded'cat^d  to  the  One  Joslin  Place 

treatment  and  study  Bor.ton,  MA  02215 

o'  diabetes  and  www.josl'n.org 
endocnr.e  diiocde^s 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  31,  2003 

Written  Testimony 
Dr.  Sven  Bursell,  Joslin  Diabetes  Center 

Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  JosHn  Diabetes  Center 
regarding  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Project. 

Joslin  is  extremely  appreciative  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  valuable  project  in 
the  FY  2003  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 

Summary 

This  request  of  $5,900,000  represents  the  collective  costs  of  Joslin  and  associated 
expenses  of  The  Department  of  the  Army,  RDT&E. 

FY  2003  Status  Report 
JVN  Eye  Care  Deployment: 

By  March  2003  we  will  have  deployed  a  total  of  11  independent  remote  JVN 
imaging  sites  and  5  centralized  reading  center  sites  operating  off  2  independent 
servers  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Infrastructure  concentrating  on  sites  in 
Hawaii,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  Alaska  at  Kodiak  Island.  In  the 
VA  system  we  will  have  deployed  a  total  of  8  remote  imaging  sites,  3  reading 
center  sites  operating  off  2  independent  servers  and  at  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Center 
we  will  have  7  imaging  sites  and  4  reading  center  sites  opcrahng  of  the  Joslin 
JVN  server  for  a  total  of  38  separate  sites  operating  the  JVN  system. 
Additionally,  a  total  of  21  JVN  imagers,  16  JVN  readers  and  3  senior  JVN 
adjudicators  have  been  trained  and  certified  throughout  the  participating 
organizations. 


An  o'fniate  of  Harvard  Med-cai  School 
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IVN  Eye  Care  Validation: 

The  jVN  validation  studies  have  been  completed  and  the  results  published  in  the 
March  2001  issue  of  Ophthalmology  and  in  Press  for  an  issue  of  Retina  in  2003. 
The  results  demonstrated  the  equivalence,  with  respect  to  level  of  diabetic 
retinopathy  assessment,  between  JVN  digital  video  imaging  through  a  non- 
dilated  pupil  to  the  current  clinical  gold  standard  of  the  Early  Treatment  Diabetic 
Retinopathy  Study  protocol  of  dilated  7  stereo  standard  field  35-mm 
photography  (Ophthalmologv'  Publication)  as  well  as  equivalence  to  a  dilated 
eye  examination  performed  by  an  ophthalmological  specialist  in  diabehc 
retinopathy  (Retina  Publication).  In  addihon  the  above  prestigious  peer  reviewed 
publication  the  JVN  studies  have  resulted  in  a  further  5  peer  reviewed 
publications  and  a  total  of  30  abstracts  accepted  for  presentation  at  the 
Association  for  Research  in  Vision  and  Ophthalmology,  American  Diabetes 
Association,  and  American  Telemedicine  Association  national  meetings. 
TVN  Eye  Care  Application  Enhancement: 

The  next  generation  JVN  application  is  developed  using  totally  non-proprietary 
hardware  and  software.  Workstations  are  now  standard  PCs  with  MicroSoft  2000 
operating  systems  interfaced  to  the  Agfa  PACS  environment.  The  system  is  fully 
DICOM  and  HL7  compliant  as  well  as  being  compliant  to  emerging  HIPAA 
security  standards.  The  development  off  the  Agfa  PACS  envirorunent  facilitates 
direct  interfaces  to  the  DoD  CHS  and  VA  VISTA  medical  record  systems.  Thus 
the  JVN  system  becomes  an  integrated  component  of  the  DoD  and  VA  patient 
medical  record  system.  Additionally,  the  JVN  system  is  operational  over  the 
internet  using  Virtual  Private  Network  (VPN)  technologies  with  the  appropriate 
securities  implemented. 

Deployment  of  the  Advanced  Systems  for  fVN  Eye  Care: 
The  iniHal  prototypes  of  the  system  have  been  tested,  issues  identified  and 
optical  designs  modified  during  2002.  The  final  optical  design  for  the  new  non- 
mydriatic  retinal  imaging  system  has  been  completed  and  a  patent  is  being 
sought  for  the  optical  design  of  the  illumination  component  of  the  retinal 
imaging  system.  The  prototype  is  currently  under  production  and  it  will  be 
tested  on  the  JVN  system  at  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Center  from  April  through  June 
of  2003.  By  October  or  November  of  2003  we  anticipate  producing  a  number  of 
production  units  to  be  deployed  in  existing  JVN  sites  for  further  testing  in  the 
clinical  environment.  These  production  units  will  be  manufactured  by  a  well 
known  ophcal  manufacturer  and  negotiations  are  currently  ongoing  to  finalize 
production  costs  and  timelines.  The  rationale  for  this  development  effort  was  to 
enable  a  portable  and  significantly  less  expensive  retinal  imaging  system  that 
would  overcome  the  current  hmitations  of  the  commercially  available  models. 
The  portability  is  a  critical  requirement  for  mobile  operations  to  remote 
communities  as  well  as  in  the  DoD. 

The  automated  reading  center  application  is  also  being  readied  for  deployment. 
The  first  phase  of  the  application  was  developed  using  the  existing  JVN  database 
of  48,000  retinal  images  that  have  already  undergone  manual  grading  for 
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diabetic  retinopathy.  The  validation  testing  provided  a  sensitivity  that  indicated 
the  need  for  improvement  of  the  algorithm  before  implementation  in  the  reading 
center.  The  testing  of  the  improved  algorithm  will  be  performed  during  the 
period  of  May  to  September  of  2003.  The  application  is  currently  designed  to 
automatically  detect  any  abnormalities  in  the  retinal  images.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  implementation  of  this  application  will  reduce  the  reading  center  workload 
by  at  least  75%. 

FY2004  Objectives 
Deployment  of  IVN  Eye  Care: 

We  anticipate  that  the  current  level  of  funding  for  2003  will  allow  us  provide 
support  for  existing  JVN  systems  and  to  target  new  deployment  for  1  additional 
JVN  system  in  collaboration  with  the  participating  agencies.  This  will  make  a 
total  of  28  sites  deployed  through  the  DoD  and  VA  that  will  be  operating  the 
JVN  system. 

fVN  Eye  Care  Application  Enhancements: 

There  will  be  ongoing  development  work  to  continue  enhancements  to  the  JVN 
platform.  These  enhancements  will  include  incorporation  of  a  module  to 
facilitate  rigorous  multicenter  clinical  research  studies  in  diabetic  eye  disease  as 
detailed  in  our  proposal  for  2003,  to  validate  JVN  imaging  for  the  detection  of 
other  eye  diseases  such  as  glaucoma  and  age  related  macula  degeneration,  to 
investigate  algorithms  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  retinal  images  and 
hence  visibility  of  retinal  lesions,  to  integrate  the  JVN  eye  care  into  diabetes 
disease  management,  and  to  perform  a  rigorous  multicenter  study  aimed  at 
determining,  based  on  the  diabetes  status  of  the  patient  as  derived  from  the 
disease  management  application  described  below,  the  appropriate  frequency  of 
ophthalmological  dilated  eye  examination  with  intervening  JVN  non-dilated  eye 
examinations. 

IVN  Diabetes  Care:  Comprehensive  Diabetes  Management  Propram 
Work  on  the  development  of  an  interactive  comprehensive  diabetes  management 
program  was  initiated  in  2001  and  involved  leaders  in  diabetes  clinical 
management,  education,  lifestyle  modification  and  medical  informatics  from  the 
Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veteran  Health  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Services.  The  rationale  for  this  effort  was  the  recognized 
need  to  be  able  to  provide  a  continuum  of  care  for  diabetic  patients  in  contrast  to 
the  current  more  disjointed  care  that  is  provided.  This  need  was  further 
highlighted  by  recent  results  from  the  t3iabetes  Prevention  Program  (DPP).  These 
patients  were  randomized  to  either  intensive  life  style  modification,  metformin 
or  placebo  treatment.  After  follow  up  of  4.6  years,  life  style  modification  reduced 
the  progression  to  diabetes  by  58%.  Moreover,  the  development  of  diabetes  was 
reduced  by  31%.  The  results  indicated  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
success  of  this  study  was  the  implementation  of  a  case  management  program. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  are  developing  for  the  CDMP,  namely  a  care  manager 
centric  interactive  application  that  provides  more  continuous  and  immediate 
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contact  between  patients,  care  managers  and  physicians  over  secure  websites. 

Work  will  be  continuing  for  the  development  of  the  appropriate  modules  that 

will  be  deployed  and  implemented  in  the  web-based  comprehensive  diabetes 

management  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  development  of  the  interactive  web-based  education  and 

behavior  modules  will  provide  the  largest  potential  benefit  with  respect  to 

mohvating  patients  to  set  reasonable  goals  for  their  management  of  diabetes  and 

thus  maximize  the  clinical  benefit. 

Deployment  of  IVN  CPMP: 

The  JVN  CDMP  application  is  currently  live  and  being  used  at  the  Joslin 

Diabetes  Center.  It  will  be  deployed  and  live  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 

Center  by  April  30  2003  followed  by  deployments  at  the  VA  in  VISN  1  and  the 

DoD  and  VA  in  Hawaii  by  October  2003  as  well  as  integrating  the  CDMP  into  the 

TriCare  On  Line  application  through  the  DoD.  With  these  deployments  of  CDMP 

in  the  parhcipating  sites  it  is  expected  that  we  will  then  initiate  the  multicenter 

clinical  trials  aimed  at  documenting  cost  efficiency  and  clinical  benefit  of  this 

program  in  the  last  quarter  of  2003.  As  part  of  this  process  all  agency  participants 

will  be  working  on  defining  study  design  and  protocols  for  the  proposed  clinical 

trials.  Thus  in  2004  we  expect  to  implement  all  planned  clinical  trials  through  the 

different  participating  centers  and  funding  will  be  allocated  to  support  personnel 

involved  in  these  trials. 

Deployment  of  the  Advanced  System: 

We  will  incorporate  full  automation  into  the  new  retinal  imaging  system.  This 

will  facilitate  the  imaging  of  the  different  fields  required  for  assessment  of  level 

of  diaberic  retinopathy.  This  will  reduce  the  time  for  retinal  imaging  and 

significantly  increase  patient  throughput. 

We  will  also  continue  our  development  efforts  to  enhance  the  capability  of  the 

automated  retinal  reading  application  to  detection  of  specific  types  of  retinal 

lesions.  This  will  further  enhance  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  resource  load  that 

would  be  needed  to  staff  a  JVN  reading  center. 
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Josiin  Diabetes  Center 

DOD  Admin  &  Mgmt  Costs  (@  12%)  $708,000 

DOD-JVN  Participation  Expenses  $2,060,(X)0 

(Includes  costs  for  studies  and 
addition  of  new  site) 

Josiin- J VN  Expenses  $1,884,000 

(Includes  costs  for  studies  and  support 
as  well  as  JVN  eye  care  enhancements) 

Shared  CDMP  Costs  $1 ,248.000 

(Cost  benefit  and  clinical  benefit  studies 
as  well  as  addition  of  new  modules  to 
application) 

TOTAL,  Josiin  Diabetes  Center  $5,900,000 


Mr.  Chairman,  Josiin  is  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  project  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  support  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
provided  to  us.  Please  know  that  we  would  be  grateful  for  your  continued 
support  again  this  year. 
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1984-  Investigator,  Eye  Research  Section,  Research  Division,  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  Boston,  MA 

1986-92  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  MA 

1992-  Assistant  Professor  in  Ophthalmology.  Harvard  Medical  School.  Boston  MA 

1995-2(X)1  Scientific  Director.  Joslin  Vision  Network.  Joslin  Diabetes  Center.  Boston  MA 

2000-  Associate  Professor,  Dept.  Ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  Schtx)! 

2001-  Director,  Joslin  Vision  Network,  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  Boston  MA 


Honors  and  Awards: 

B.Sc.  Honors,  King's  College,  University  of  London,  England  (1971) 

NIH-ARVO  Travel  Fellowship,  National  Institutes  of  Health  ( 198 1 ) 

Research  Projects  Ongoing  or  Completed  During  t)ie  Last  3  Years: 

"Diabetic  Retinopathy:  Pathogenesis,  Prediction  and  Prevention" 

Principal  Investigator:  Sven-Erik  Bursell,  Ph.D. 

Research  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Lions  Eye  Research  Fund  (Year  1 8,  July  30,2002-  Aug  1 ,  2003) 

The  major  goals  of  this  continuing  project  are  to  determine  the  association  between  retinal  blood  flow  abnormalities  and  development 

of  diabeiic  retinopathy,  to  investigate  novel  potential  therapies  such  as  oral  vitamin  E  treatment  and  to  establish  and  validate  cnteria 

for  diagnosmg  retinal  disease  in  the  eyes  of  diabenc  patients  using  our  video  based  technology  platform 

"Chaiactenzation  of  Vitamin  E's  Effect  on  Normalization  of  Retuial  FuiKtion  in  Early  Diabetes" 

Pnncipal  Investigator:  Sven-Enk  Buisell,  Ph.D. 

Agency:  Amencan  Diabetes  Association  ' 

Type:  Research  Award  I  lL'98-12'31/00) 

Studies  to  characterize  the  mechanisms  of  vitamin  E's  effect  using  diabetic  rats  and  assessing  the  physiological  impact  through  our 

measurements  of  retinal  blood  flow  and  retinal  vascular  permeability  changes. 

"Endothelm  Effects  on  Retinal  Cells  and  Blood  Flow" 

Co-Investigator  Sven-Enk  Bursell,  Ph.D. 

Agency:  National  Eye  Institute 

Type:  2  RO 1  E Y09 1 78-08  (King)  ( 1  / 1  /97  -  1 2/3 1  /0 1 ) 

The  majors  goals  of  this  competitive  renewal  application  are  characterize  the  expression  and  production  of  ET-1  in  the  retina) 

capillary  endothelial  cells,  identify-  the  various  signal  transduction  pathways  used  by  ET-1  and  study  the  expression  and  effect  of  ET- 

1  and  ET-3  receptors. 
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FF  Pnncipal  Invesligalor/'Program  DirccKir  (l^sl,  I'lrM.  middle); 

"Diabcles  Dcleclion,  Caie  and  Treatment:  Analysis  of  Access.  Cost  Savings  and  Quality  of  Care  for  Diabetic  Patients  in  the 

Depanment  of  Defense  and  Veterans  Administration". 

Pnncipal  Investigator:  Svcn-Enk  Bursell,  Ph  D 

Agency:  Department  of  Defense 

Type.  Cooperative  Agreement  DAMD  I7-9S-2-80P  (4'i"'8-OTl/2003) 

The  major  goals  of  this  continuing  project  are  the  establishment  of  a  iclemcdicine  system  for  the  assessment  of  diabetic  retinopathy 

thai  provides  increased  access  for  diabetic  patients  to  appropnate  eye  care  that  can  be  performed  in  a  cost  effective  manner  and  that 

maintains  the  high  standard  of  care  required  for  the  appropriate  management  of  diabetic  patients 

"Live  Microscopy  and  Cytometry  in  Vascular  Biology" 

Project  Leader:  Sven-Crik  Bursell,  Ph  D 

Agency:  National  Eye  Institute 

Type:  Bioengineenng  Research  Partnership  ROl  EY14106-O1  (C.P  Lin)  (9' 1/02-8/31/07) 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  lo  investigate  mechanisms  responsible  for  endothelium  dysfunction  in  diabetic  relinopatliy  and  its  potential 

amelioration  through  vitamin  E  treatment  using  new  imaging  modalities  developed  through  other  participating  projects  in  this  program 

"High  Sensitivity  detection  of  auloinrunune  T  cells  in  TID" 

Co-Investigator;  Sven-Erik  Bursell.  PhD 

Agency:  NatioanI  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  Kidney  Diseases 

Type:  K21  DK0635I6{C.  Benoisl)  (10/01/02-9/30/04) 

This  project  is  focused  on  the  design  and  Implementation  of  a  high  throughput  cell  imaging  system  in  order  to  examine  T  lymphocytes 

reactive  against  pancreatic  antigens 

"Retinal  Imaging  Tests  for  Systemic  Mictova.scular  Functions" 

Co-Investigator:  Sven-Enk  Bursell,  PhD 

Agency:  National  Eye  Institute 

Type:  R2I     (G  L  King)  (10/OI/02-9/30'04) 

This  project  is  aimed  at  correlating  retinal  hcmod)Tiamic  and  electrophysiological  abnormalities  in  diabetes  to  peripheral 

microvascular  and  sensory  fuTKtions. 
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